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PREFACE. 


Several  books  have  already  been  written  about 
Eton  and  Etonians.  Some  are  little  more  than  lists  of 
the  Provosts,  Fellows,  Head-masters,  Collegers,  and 
Oppidans;  others  describe  the  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  historical  incidents  connected  with  the  old 
foundation ;  while  a  third  class  includes  more  ample 
notices  of  the  famous  men  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  School.  Among  these  works  are  the  "  Regis- 
trum  Regale  "  and  the  "  School  Lists," — both  valuable 
to  those  who  wish  to  know  only  when  some  famous 
man  entered  or  left  Eton.  The  work  entitled 
"  Eminent  Etonians,"  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  gives, 
in  chronological  order,  the  lives  of  many  able, 
learned,  and  exalted  persons  who  have  been  educated 
in  Eton  College,  but  no  attempt  is  made  at  classi- 
fication, the  learned  author  preferring  the  mere  order 
of  time.  As  these  "Memoirs"  were  published  many 
years  ago,  and  no  intention  of  remodelling  the 
original  work  has  been  expressed,  it  is  felt  that 
the  time  has  come  when  a  fresh  Eton  biography 
might  properly  make  its  appearance,  without  ex- 
posing the  Author  or  Publisher  to  the  charge  of 
book-making. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  plan  of  the  present  volume  is  entirely  new, 
no  attempt  having  been  hitherto  made  to  arrange  in 
special  and  appropriate  classes  the  various  men  who 
have  given  celebrity  to  this  ancient  College.  The 
various  lives  have  been  classed  according  to  the  pro- 
fessional pursuits  of  each  person.  The  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  shew  that  Eton  has  not  been 
the  School  of  any  one  class,  but  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive academy  for  all  ranks  and  orders  of  English- 
men. 

The  original  plan  had  included  the  Eton  Merchants 
and  the  Eton  Country  Gentlemen :  the  Chapter  on 
"The  Judges"  had  also  been  so  arranged  as  to 
contain  notices  of  the  County  Court  Judges,  Metro- 
politan Magistrates,  and  eminent  Barristers  who  had 
been  educated  at  Eton.     But  it  was  found  that  the 

m 

completion  of  this  design  would  make  the  volume 
too  bulky ;  these  intended  portions  of  the  work  are, 
therefore,  reserved  for  a  future  edition  should  such 
be  required. 

Some  readers  may  think  that  too  much  space  has 
been  given  to  "The  Divines,"  but  so  many  Etonians 
of  more  than  average  learning  and  ability  have 
belonged  to  this  order,  that  a  due  proportion  of  the 
volume  was  naturally  appropriated  to  so  numerous 
a  class. 

As  every  great  educational  institution  must  be 
moulded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  is 
establishod,  and  also  by  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  its  Founder,  it  seemed  desirable  to  prefix 


some  general  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  which 
bcionged  to  the  15th  century:  on  the  defects  and 
virtues  of  the  Royal  Founder  of  Eton ;  and  on  the 
qualities  which  marked  the  more  influential  and  ener- 
getic of  his  Associates. 

If  some  of  the  lives  should  appear  too  long  when 
compared  with  others  in  the  volume,  this  will  gener- 
ally be  found  to  arise  either  from  the  importance 
of  the  period  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  notices 
lived,  or  from  some  striking  characteristics  in  the 
men  themselves. 

A  few  readers  may  say  that  the  title  "  Portrait 
Gallery  "  led  them  to  expect  a  series  of  sketches 
of  character  only,  and  less  about  the  incidents  of 
each  man's  career.  To  this  observation  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  leading  events  of  a  person's  life,  and 
the  good  or  evil  he  has  done,  form  his  true  and  most 
trustworthy  Portrait.  Every  one,  whether  filling  a 
public  or  a  private  station,  writes  his  own  biography 
by  his  actions. 

A  Portrait  of  the  most  famous,  or  of  the  most 
peculiarly  endowed,  man  of  each  class  has  been 
prefixed  to  the  Chapter  appropriated  to  his  order. 
Engravings  of  The  Founder,  Bishop  Pearson,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Marquis  Cornwallis,  the  Marquis  of 
Camden,  Richard  Person,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Henry 
Hallara,  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  Earl  Howe,  Westminster 
Hall,  and  Eton  College  Chapel  and  School-yard  are 
placed  at  the  commencement  of  those  Sections  which 
treat  of  topics  in  harmony  with  the  illustrations. 


Tiii  PREFACE. 

As  the  plan  of  the  work  excludes  all  living  Etoni- 
ans^  many  are  omitted  whose  names  are  found  in 
every  English  home. 

The  Author  has  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  many 
tempting  disquisitions  on  a  great  variety  of  important 
political^  classical^  and  scientific  topics  suggested  in 
the  course  of  the  work^  and  to  keep  to  a  simple 
narration  of  events,  accompanied  by  brief  sketches  of 
character  and  short  descriptive  notes  of  the  times  in 
which  the  men,  hereafter  noticed,  have  lived  and 
acted. 

Some  of  the  following  names  appear  in  two  or 
more  Sections  of  the  work,  an  arrangement  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  person  has  sometimes 
been  distinguished  in  more  than  one  department  of 
public  life.  Thus  one  may  have  been  noted  for 
classical  attainments  and  also  for  political  skill;  or 
another  for  theological  and  historical  learning.  In 
these  cases  it  seemed  desirable  that  such  men  should 
be  described  in  the  divisions  of  the  work  relating  to 
the  offices  they  have  filled,  or  the  mental  qualities 
they  have  displayed. 
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ETON  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


CHAPTER     I. 

THE    ROYAL    FOUNDER HIS    AGE    AND    ASSOCIATES. 

Few  men  can  be  rightly  estimated  if  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  their  times  be  overiooked.  Even  if 
a  king  or  a  statesman  should  prove  to  be  entirely  the 
creature  of  his  age,  receiving  its  stamp  as  submissively 
as  the  blank  circular  bits  of  bronze  take  the  impress 
of  the  mint  die  which  turns  them  into  penny  pieces, 
even  in  such  a  case  the  study  of  the  social  influences 
which  have  formed  the  man  will  give  us  an  insight 
into  his  whole  character.  In  most  cases,  however, 
famous  men  are  not  entirely  the  creatures  of  their 
age.  Some  of  its  teachings  they  will  inevitably  re- 
ceive ;  but  these  lessons  will  assume  new  forms  and 
fresh  meanings  under  the  influence  of  a  bold  reason 
and  a  creative  imagination.  But  we  cannot  under- 
stand even  such  minds  without  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  times  in  which  they  have  lived.  Their  age  has 
been  to  them  a  school ;    and  it  is  often  of  the  utmost 
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importance  to  ascertain  how  much  of  its  teaching 
they  have  received  without  question,  how  much  they 
have  modified  for  themselves,  and  how  much  they 
have  absolutely  rejected. 

Then  another  question  will  arise  :  Why  did  such 
men  only  partly  accept  the  influences  of  their  own 
times  ?  This  will,  of  course,  compel  us  to  look  not 
only  at  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  individuals,  but 
also  at  the  characteristics  of  the  ages  themselves. 

We  may  sometimes  meet  with  a  third  class  of 
minds  whose  rare  qualities  seem,  at  the  first  view,  to 
be  utterly  independent  of  surrounding  circumstances. 
If  history  really  presented  any  such  men  to  our 
notice,  we  might,  of  course,  thoroughly  analyse  their 
characters  without  any  knowledge  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  and  moved.  But  where  are  such 
historic  men  to  be  found  ?  We  question  if  one 
name  can  be  given  from  the  long  roll  of  history. 
Some,  Uke  Socrates  in  ancient  times  and  Mahommed 
in  the  middle  ages,  may  appear,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
have  gone  so  completely  against  the  spirit  of  their 
own  times  as  to  have  cut  every  link  between  them- 
selves and  their  contemporaries.  Is  not  this  a  great 
mistake  ?  Both  Socrates  and  Mahommed  were  moved 
by  their  respective  ages :  they  were  not,  indeed,  drawn 
into  conformity  but  driven  into  opposition.  Whence 
came  the  moving  power  in  each  case?  from  the 
defects  or  vices  of  the  very  periods  in  which  these 
remarkable  men  lived.  The  pretended  knowledge, 
the  sham  philosophy,  and  the  speculative  trickeries 
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of  the  decaying  Greek  intellect  drove  Socrates  into 
mental  rebellion  ;  the  idolatries  of  Mecca  and  the 
traditions  of  a  purer  worship,  combined  with  the 
promptings  of  ambition,  impelled  the  Prophet  of 
Arabia  to  attack  the  creed  of  his  tribe  and  nation. 
But  is  it  not  clear  that  in  both  instances  the  moving 
power  came  from  the  surrounding  social  system, 
acting  on  minds  of  a  peculiar  order  ? 

So  it  will  be  found  in  every  case :  no  man,  how- 
ever remarkable,  is  wholly  independent  of  his  age. 
However  isolated,  however  creative  his  genius  may  be, 
he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  influence  of  the  mighty 
teacher — Society.  It  is  instructive  to  note  this  fact 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
world's  great  teachers.  Take  such  names  as  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Tasso,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Cer\^antes,  and  Grothe  in  Literature ;  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Liebnitz,  and  Newton  in 
Science,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  was  urged  to 
his  peculiar  work  by  some  great  social  movement  of 
his  time.  Even  in  those  rare  cases  when  men  seem 
to  have  shaped  their  age,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  age  first  shaped  and  moulded  the  men. 

Now  as  the  character  of  Henry  VI  is  not  one  of 
a  very  common  type,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  the  storms  of  which  he 
finally  sank  a  pitied  wreck. 
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SECTION     I. 


THE     AGE     OF     HENRY     VI. 


It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  prefix  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  of  the  more  important  incidents 
and  dates  in  the  life  of  Henry  VI,  and  of  the  con- 
temporaneous European  events  which  had  a  direct 
influence  on  his  times  : — 

Birth  of  Henry  VI  at  Windsor,  6th  December,  142 1 ; 
renewal  of  the  War  in  France  by  the  Dauphin,  who  is 
proclaimed  as  Charles  VII ;  Joan  of  Arc  enters  Orleans 
with  supplies  in  April,  1429 ;  Henry  crowned  at  West- 
minster, 6th  November,  1429;  Joan  of  Arc  burnt  as  a 
witch,  31st  May,  1431  ;  Henry  VI  crowned  at  Paris,  17th 
December,  143 1 ;  Invention  of  Printing  about  the  year  1436  ; 
Marriage  of  Henry  VI  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  22nd  April, 
1445 ;  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  29th  May,  1453, 
and  dispersion  of  Greek  scholars  over  Europe;  Prince  Ed- 
ward born  13th  October,  1453,  ^^^Z  ^hen  a  lunatic ;  Wars 
of  the  Roses  begin  and  Henry  VI  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  22nd  May,  1455 ;  the  King^s  mind 
again  becomes  deranged  and  he  is  liberated ;  again  a  prisoner 
after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  loth  July,  1460 ;  liberated 
after  the  battle  of  Barnet  Heath  (second  battle  of  St.  Albans) 
17th  February,  146 1  ;  Henry  is  deposed  on  the  4th  March, 
1461,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  proclaimed  as  Edward  IV; 
Henry  VI  took  refuge  first  in  Scotland,  then  in  Wales. 

A  new  Lancastrian  ^rmy  is  raised  and  Henry  brought  to 
England  in  1464,  but  his  army  was  defeated  on  the  15th 
May,  1464,  at  Hexham,  and  the  King  found  shelter  in 
various  mansions  in  the  north  of  England,   until  his  capture 
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by  Sir  James  Harrington  at  the  ford  of  the  Ribble  on  the 
29th  June,  1465.  Henry  seems  to  have  been  detected  and 
betrayed  by  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  who  recognised  him  while 
at  dinner  in  Waddington  Hall,  Yorkshire.  Henry  was 
brought  to  London  and  remained  a  prisoner  for  five  years. 
The  short-lived  revolution  of  October,  1470,  which  drove 
Edward  IV  from  England,  restored  Henry  VI  to  power. 
He  refers  to  this  in  a  document  dated  9th  October,  treating 
his  Restoration  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign  ;  his  words 
are  "  readeptionis  nostrae  regiae  potestatis  anno  p^imo."  His 
last  known  State-paper  bears  date  27th  March,  147 1.  The 
battle  of  Barnet,  fought  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  14th  April, 
147 1,  made  the  deposed  King  again  a  prisoner.  The  battle 
of  Tewkesbury  was  fought  on  the  4th  May,  147 1,  and  Henry 
is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  about  mid- 
night, the  22nd  May,  being  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day. 


The  age  of  Henry  VI  occupies  a  peculiar  position 
in  the  records  of  Literature.  At  the  first  view  the 
prospect  resembles,  not  exactly  a  desert,  but  a  .vast 
heath  without  a  tree  to  break  the  dreary  monotony, 
relieved  only  by  patches  of  furze  and  brushwood 
which  do  here  and  there  present  a  few  clusters  of 
bright,  wild  flowers.  This  figurative  description  will 
not  be  thought  over-drawn  by  those  who  know  that 
not  one  great  English  writer  then  flourished.  Of 
course  none  will  class  the  once-famed  Duke  Hum- 
phrey ;  the  generous  Tiptaft,  Earl  of  Worcester ;  the 
accomplished  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers ;  the 
matter-of-fact  chroniclers;  Thomas Occleve,  the  humble 
imitator  of  Chaucer ;  the  busy,  rhyming  monk  John 
Lydgate ;  or  even  the  more  tasteful  royal  poet  James  I 
of  Scotland    among   the  great  literary  writers  of   a 
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nation.  These  patrons  of  learning  and  minor  writers 
may  serve  to  illustrate  one  characteristic  of  the  age 
(to  be  hereafter  mentioned,)  but  they  do  not  furnish 
one  great  original  writer  either  in  prose  or  verse. 
What  a  contrast  is  thus  presented  between  the  15  th 
and  the  preceding  century.  Then  we  meet  with  the 
keen,  satirical  power  of  William  Langland  in  his 
"  Piers  the  Plowman  \  the  Gallery  of  English  Por- 
traits drawn  for  us  by  Chaucer  in  his  "  Canterbury 
"  Tales ;"  far  behind  Chaucer  in  power  came  Gower 
with  his  love  poem  in  30,000  lines  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  all  this  poetic  energy,  we  have  the  theological  and 
moral  literature  of  the  bold  WyclifFe.  This  broad 
and  deep  intellectual  river  seems  suddenly  to  be  lost 
in  the  dry  wastes  of  the  15  th  century.  To  make 
the  contrast  still  more  startling,  we  see  the  following 
age  sending  forth  a  hundred  gushing  fountains  of 
living  water. 

The  period  of  Henry  VI  seems  then  like  a  desert 
between  two  oases.  But,  on  looking  closer,  we 
see  signs  of  life  even  here, — a  change  is  evidently 
coming  over  the  surface  of  the  wilderness,  promising 
not  only  rich  verdure  but  golden  harvests.  The 
whole  of  the  15th  century  might  be  called  the  age  of 
preparation,  in  which  mighty  forces  were  silently  con- 
centrating their  energies.  Thus,  without  one  bright 
literary  or  scientific  name  to  illumine  the  annals  of 
the  time,  we  shall  nevertheless  find  men  busily  at 
work  in  laying  the  deep  foundations  of  a  temple  to 
which  all  nations  will  bring  their  offerings. 
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This  was  the  age  of  the  Printing-press, — a  statement 
which  alone  indicates  the  rise  of  a  new  power  on  the 
earth,  and  will  through  all  the  ages  of  time  invest 
with  a  peculiar  grandeur  the  15  th  century.  King 
Henry  had,  doubtless,  heard  of  the  machines  and 
types  of  Guttenberg,  Faust,  and  SchoefFer,  for  such 
news  would  be  sure  to  reach  London  from  Strasburg 
and  Mayence.  So  devout  a  King  would  hear  with 
deep  interest  that  even  the  Bible  itself,  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  had  been  printed  by  Guttenberg  and  Faust, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  any  copy  of  this 
splendid  work  had  reached  Henry.  Did  the  Founder 
of  Eton  College  take  any  steps  to  introduce  the  new 
invention  into  England?  It  has  been  stated  that 
Henry's  agents,  and  among  them  the  famous  Cax- 
ton,  made  several  attempts  to  bribe  the  workmen 
employed  by  Guttenberg,  persuading  these  men  to 
bring  over  one  at  least  of  the  new  "  printing  moulds." 
It  has  even  been  asserted  that  a  printing-press  was  set 
up  in  England  in  Henry's  life-time,  in  the  year  1468. 
For  this  latter  statement  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence, but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  true  that  the  King 
or  his  Chancellor,  Archbishop  Bourchier,  did  really 
make  efforts  to  introduce  a  printing-press  into  this 
country  during  the  reign  of  the  last  Lancastrian 
sovereign. 

The  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Europe  is  another 
peculiar  mark  of  this  period.  When  the  Turkish 
troops  poured  in  through  the  shattered  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, over  the  dead  body  of  the  last  Byzantine 
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Emperor,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  they  were,  in 
reality,  opening  a  new  road  to  intellectual  freedom  in 
Europe.  However  feeble  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  had  become,  they  had  preserved  the  ancient 
language  and  literature  of  their  more  heroic  ancestors, 
and  now  a  host  of  learned  exiles  carried  to  every 
European  country  the  language  of  Homer,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  the  Gospels.  The  effect  was  not  im- 
mediate :  the  new  learning  required  time  to  strike  its 
roots  deeply ;  but  all  men  felt  the  influence  when,  in 
the  next  century,  the  Reformers  appealed  to  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Greek  professor  at  Oxford  by  Wolsey,  one 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  Erasmus, 
and  another  in  the  magnificent  polyglot  of  the  great 
Spanish  Cardinal  Ximenes  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the 
new  power  of  the  15th  century. 

A  third  peculiarity  of  this  period,  as  an  age  of 
preparation,  was  the  decline  of  the  old  monastic 
schools  and  the  foundation,  instead,  of  numerous 
colleges  and  universities.  Cardinals,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  equally  with  princes  and  great  lords, 
ceased  to  erect  magnificent  piles  for  Benedictine  or 
Franciscan,  but  eagerly  collected  funds  for  the  en- 
dowment of  such  foundations  as  All  Souls,  Ox:ford, 
Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  William  of 
Wykeham  had  set  the  example  in  the  previous  century 
by  his  great  school  at  Winchester  and  his  New  College, 
Oxford.  But  it  was  especially  during  the  period  now 
under  view  that  the  separation  of  the  higher  education 
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of  the  nation  from  all  connection  with  the  purely- 
monastic  system  began  to  be  energetically  carried  out. 
This  result  was  not  due  to  any  anti-ecclesiastic  feeling : 
many  of  the  very  highest  church  dignitaries  favoured 
the  new  spirit,  such  as  Chichely,  the  founder  of  All 
Souls,  WilUam  of  Waynfleet,  the  founder  of  Mag- 
dalene, and  Richard  Flemyng,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
original  founder  of  Lincoln  College.  Such  instances 
are  alone  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  impulse,  which 
suggested  the  founding  of  colleges  in  this  age,  was 
rather  anti-monastic  than  anti-ecclesiastical.  No  fewer 
than  five  colleges  were  added  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge  during  the  15th  century — King's,  Queen's, 
Christ's,  St.  Catherine's,  and  Jesus.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI  that  the  first  two  Scotch  universities 
were  established,  St.  Andrew's  by  bishop  Wardlaw 
and  Glasgow  by  King  James  II.  The  same  im- 
pulse towards  collegiate  rather  than  monastic  founda- 
tions made  itself  felt  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  where 
about  forty  colleges  or  universities  were  founded 
during  the  century. 

It  was  therefore  no  mere  personal  predilection  which 
induced  Henry  VI  to  endow  his  two  famous  colleges 
by  the  Thames  and  the  Cam,  but  a  yielding  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  The  impulse  then,  so 
vigorous  in  its  action,  was  no  mere  summer  breeze, 
but  grew  stronger  as  it  moved  onwards,  until  the 
whole  surface  of  Europe  was  stirred  into  life  and 
action,  as  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  are  moved  by  the 
Trade-winds.     Some  idea  of  the  force  with  which  the 
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original  power  continued  to  act  may  be  gained  from 
the  simple  fact  that,  out  of  the  twenty  existing  Oxford 
colleges,  only  eight  were  founded  before  the  15th 
century,  and  of  the  five  halls  there  were  but  two, 
St.  Edmund's  and  New  Inn ;  of  the  seventeen  Cam- 
bridge colleges  and  halls  only  six  were  in  existence 
when  Henry  VI  began  his  eventful  reign.  From 
the  same  period  we  may  also  trace  the  rise  of  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  Europe,  in  far  greater 
proportion  than  during  the  preceding  ages. 

Besides  these  three  new  moving  powers — the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  study  of  Greek,  and  the 
founding  of  colleges — ^we  also  see  clearly  two  ad- 
ditional forces  operating  on  English  Society :  a  strong 
religious  excitement  and  a  deep  political  discontent. 
Neither  of  these  agencies  raised  up  any  great  leader 
of  opinion  or  national  feeling,  but  each  was  a  herald 
of  coming  changes.  The  religious  contest  was  partly 
a  vigorous  protest  against  certain  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  church  made  by  the  Lollards,  who 
were  still  an  active  and  bold  party.  To  crush  these 
was  one  of  Henry's  great  objects,  and  he  especially 
charged  bailiffs  and  sheriffs  to  prevent  all  gatherings 
of  these  obnoxious  people,  and  particularly  to  prevent 
all  "  conventicles  by  day  or  night."  The  angry  King 
directly  charges  the  hated  sectaries  with  robbery  and 
murder.  As  the  monarch  had  not  then  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  these 
indignant  declarations  to  have  been  dictated  by  his 
Chancellor,  John  Stafford,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
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But  the  nation  was  not  ready  for  LoUardism  :  the 
great  struggle  was  really  between  the  spirit  of  national 
independence  and  the  lofty  claims  of  the  papacy. 
The  Pope,  Martin  V,  arrogantly  commanded  arch- 
bishop Chichely  to  procure  a  repeal  of  all  the  laws 
which  limited  the  papal  power  in  England.  The 
famous  statute  of  praemunire,  passed  under  Richard  II, 
was  especially  hateful  to  one  who  claimed  to  be  the 
Viceroy  of  Heaven,  and  the  gentle  word  "  execrable  " 
was  applied  by  him  to  this  popular  law.  Chichely 
was  in  a  great  strait, —  he  dreaded  a  quarrel  with  so 
arrogant  a  man  as  Martin  V,  nor  was  he  less  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  drawing  upon  himself  the  ven- 
geance of  the  English  Parliament.  Had  Chichely 
possessed  the  courage  of  a  Langton,  or  even  of  a 
Wolsey,  he  might  have  safely  disregarded  the  papal 
threats  of  deposition  and  interdict,  for  the  bishops, 
the  lawyers,  and  the  Parliament  were  on  his  side.  He 
was  also  perfectly  aware  that  if  the  Pope  succeeded  in 
his  audacious  claims,  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops 
would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  registrars 
of  the  papal  decisions.  In  this  dilemma  Chichely 
resolved  to  save  himself  from  the  Pope's  wrath  by 
throwing  all  responsibility  on  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. He  would  petition  Parliament  to  repeal  the 
laws  so  hateful  to  the  Vatican ;  he  would  even  seek  a 
conference  and  urge  arguments  against  the  statutes 
of  provisors  ajid  praemunire.  Most  readers  are, 
doubtless,  aware  that  the  former  enactment  prevented 
the  Popes  from  bestowing  rich  English  benefices  on 
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foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  took  the  income  for  them- 
selves, except  a  small  pittance  which  they  reserved  for 
some  poor  English  vicar  who  did  all  the  work.  The 
statute  of  praemunire  was  more  galling  to  papal  pride, 
as  it  made  the  civil  power  and  the  Courts  of  Law 
supreme  over  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 

Such  were  the  attempts  made  by  our  Roman 
Catholic  forefathers  to  protect  the  liberties  of  England 
against  Italian  despots.  It  was  for  the  abolition  of 
such  safe-guards  that  Chichely,  now  in  servile  obedi- 
ence to  a  papal  mandate,  petitioned  the  Parliament  of 
England.  The  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  listen 
to  the  aged  archbishop :  his  message  was  irritating, 
but  all  the  proceedings  must  be  calmly  conducted ; 
the  quietude  of  dignified  strength  shall  be  opposed 
to  the  passionate  clamours  of  the  Vatican.  The  Pope 
has  indeed  called  an  English  statute  "  execrable,"  but 
let  that  pass  for  the  present,  we  will  hear  Chichely 
first  and  give  our  judgment  in  due  course.  This  was 
evidently  the  temper  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
met  the  archbishop  in  the  Chapter  House  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  then  the  usual  place  for  the  sittings  of 
the  Third  Estate.  Probably  Chichely's  heart  was 
only  half  in  his  work,  certainly  he  failed  to  convince 
his  audience  of  stout  politicians.  They  firmly  and 
rather  roughly  refused  to  change  the  laws  of  England 
at  the  Pope's  pleasure.  To  this  answer  was  added 
the  stinging  comment  that  they  regarded  the  papal 
threatenings  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation.  This 
spirit  of  opposition  to  high  ecclesiastical  claims  was  not 
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confined  to  Parliament,  but  agitated  what  we  should 
now  call  the  professional  classes,  and  descended  from 
them  to  the  yeomen  and  burgesses,  among  whom  it 
sometimes  took  the  menacing  form  of  Lollardism. 

The  jealousy  between  the  lawyers  and  the  ecclesi- 
astics had  always  been  sharply  expressed  on  every 
occasion  since  the  former  had  become  organized  into 
great  bodies  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Being  closely  con- 
nected with  the  feudal  nobility  and  gentry,  they  used 
their  social  influence  to  limit  in  every  way  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  Courts.  The  old  customary  or 
Common  Law  was  lauded  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom, 
or,  at  least,  as  the  surest  safe-guard  of  the  national 
liberties;  on  the  other  hand  the  Canon  and  the  Roman 
codes  were  deemed  the  high  roads  to  despotism  and 
papal  supremacy.  There  was  substantial  truth  in  much 
of  this :  the  triumph  of  the  Common  Law  secured  the 
independence  of  England,  but  all  will  now  regret  that 
the  vehement  prejudices  of  the  national  lawyers  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  that  higher  scientific  method 
which  might  have  been  learned  from  the  code  of 
Justinian.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI  the  common 
law)xrs  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  ecclesiastical 
lawyers  from  most  of  the  lucrative  branches  of 
practice,  and  had  also  seriously  curtailed  the  powers 
of  the  various  Church  Courts.  These  contests  be- 
tween the  legislature  and  the  papacy,  the  struggle 
between  the  national  and  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers, 
and  the  workings  of  Lollardism  among  the  lower 
orders   shew   that    the    age   was    deeply    moved    by 
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religious  excitement.  The  first  sound  of  the  coming 
tempest  might  then  have  been  heard  by  Englishmen. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  political  move- 
ment was  also  stirring  the  national  heart  and  com- 
bining with  the  religious  struggle  to  reshape  the 
whole  social  system.  The  attempts  of  France  to  free 
herself  from  English  domination  had  led  to  the 
formation  in  England  of  two  political  parties :  one 
for  peace ;  the  other  for  war.  The  one  sought  to 
promote  a  peaceful  union,  or,  at  the  least,  a  peaceful 
separation  between  the  two  nations,  and  therefore 
supported  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  with 
the  King.  It  is  easy  for  us  living  in  the  19th 
century  to  commend  the  policy  of  this  party,  but  to 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  in  the  15th  century  the 
whole  scheme  was  denounced  as  high  treason  against 
the  national  glory.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace 
party  their  objects  were  supported  by  the  upholders 
of  the  papal  claims,  especially  by  the  ambitious  and 
manoeuvring  cardinal-  Beaufort.  The  war  party  was 
headed  by  the  King's  uncles,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Regent  of  France,  and  especially  by  the  popular 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  "  Good  Duke  " 
as  the  people  fondly  called  their  idol.  Much  of  his 
popularity  was  probably  owing  to  his  support  of  the 
war  party,  and  his  determination  to  preserve  the 
splendid  prize  won  by  his  famous  brother  at  Agin- 
court.  There  were  no  leading  articles  in  morning 
newspapers  to  inflame  or  guide  popular  feeling,  but 
that  feeling  grew  and  found  expression  in  a  thousand 
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channels.  The  pedlar  carried  the  opinions  of  the 
towns  to  the  remotest  villages,  the  travelling  player 
concentrated  the  popular  feeling  in  coarse  but  biting 
satire,  and  many  an  archer  who  had  emptied  his 
quiver  at  Agincourt  muttered  curses  on  those  who 
had  given  up  Maine  and  Anjou  to  the  father  of 
Margaret. 

The  beautiful  princess  was  but  fifteen  at  her  mar- 
riage, and  did  not  immediately  become  aware  of  the 
exasperation  produced  by  the  yielding  up  "  the  keys 
"  of  Normandy."  Even  when  this  fact  became  plain 
to  her  view,  the  resentment  of  the  woman  distorted 
her  judgment  as  a  Queen,  and  the  merely  pohtical 
opponents  of  the  marriage  were  regarded  as  personal 
foes.  When,  two  years  after  the  royal  marriage,  the 
popular  Duke  Humphrey  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  and  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  when  it  was 
found  that  France  was  being  irrecoverably  lost,  and 
lost,  as  the  ignorant  people  believed,  by  the  treason 
of  Margaret's  partizans  and  the  black  arts  of  a  witch, 
there  arose  one  of  those  pohtical  tempests  so  usual 
in  ages  of  transition.  The  storm  was  heralded  by  a 
ParUamentary  commotion.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Margaret's  great  supporter,  and  her  especial  minion 
as  popular  hate  blindly  affirmed,  was  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  banished  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords,  and  then  basely  murdered  as  he  was  crossing 
the  channel.  This  was  in  May,  1450,  and  in  the 
next  month  the  Whitsuntide  feast  was  kept  amidst 
the  savage  revelry  and  brutal  murders  of  the  insur- 
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rection  under  Cade.  Shakespeare  has,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Henry  VI,  represented  both  the  leader 
and  the  rioters  as  men  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance, 
and  impelled  by  a  savage  antagonism  to  all  learning. 
These  qualities,  doubtless,  came  to  the  front  as  soon 
as  the  more  violent  and  degraded  of  the  mob  ob- 
tained the  control  of  the  rising.  But  the  "  complaint 
"of  the  Commons  of  Kent,"  and  the  document 
entitled  "  Requests  "  sent  to  the  King  by  Cade  him- 
self, are  little  more  than  echoes  of  the  popular  voice 
throughout  England.  They  urge  Henry  to  call  to 
his  Council  more  patriotic  nobles,  and  denounce  the 
treasons  by  which  France  had  been  lost. 

Let  us  pause  to  consider  the  hapless  position  in 
which  the  gentle-hearted  monarch  now  found  himself. 
Nothing  would  have  given  him  more  delight  than  to 
superintend  the  management  and  quietly  watch  the- 
growth  of  his  colleges  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  to 
discuss  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  to  arrange  the 
choral  services  in  the  chapel,  to  settle  all  the  details 
of  the  discipline,  and  to  have  some  time  left  him  for 
a  little  hunting,  a  little  study,  and  much  devotion. 
Such  was  the  life  for  which  Henry  yearned.  Imagine 
such  a  man  doomed  to  be  a  King  in  a  land  torn  by 
furious  political  factions ;  to  find  no  peace  even  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  palace ;  to  feel  that  the 
wife  he  so  fondly  loved  was  hated  by  a  great  part  of 
the  nation ;  to  know  that  his  reign  would  be  for 
ever  contrasted  with  that  of  his  brilliant  father ;  to 
see   his   foreign    foes    triumphant  ;    to    feel    that    a 
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desolating  civil  war  was  at  hand  ;  and  then  must  have 
come  at  times  the  agonizing  conviction  that,  with  the 
best  intentions  for  his  people's  good,  he  was  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  avert  a  single  calamity.  Is  it  any 
mar\^el  that  amidst  such  a  whirlpool  of  difficulties  the 
delicate  and  feminine  mind  of  Henry  reeled  and 
gave  way  ?  A  man  of  iron,  like  the  first  or  third 
Edward,  or  a  spirit  like  that  of  Henry  V,  would  by 
subtlety  or  force  have  prevented  or  crushed  domestic 
treason.  But  the  very  gentleness  of  Henry  of 
Windsor  seemed  to  invite  rather  than  to  repel  the 
arrogance  of  the  insolent. 

The  following  incident  will  suffice  to  shew  both 
the  violence  of  party  animosity  and  the  little  respect 
which  the  King  could  enforce  even  from  his  own 
domestic  servants.  On  one  occasion  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Warwick  was  leaving  the  palace  at  West- 
minster with  a  large  retinue  of  attendants  when  he  and 
his  followers  were  furiously  assailed  by  a  host  of  the 
lower  kitchen  servants  of  the  King.  This  "  black- 
"  guard,"  as  such  ser\'ants  were  then  called,  being 
armed  with  bludgeons,  pokers,  and  spits,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  enraged  Earl  fought 
his  way  to  his  barge  sword  in  hand.  The  cooks 
seem  to  have  been  especially  valorous,  for  the  old 
chronicler  Fabyan  describes  them  as  "  running  with 
"  their  spits  like  madmen."  The  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence  proves  that  authority  had  become 
paralyzed. 

But  amid   all  this   national  excitement  there   was 
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something  in  the  character  of  the  King  which  won 
for  him  the  pity  though  not  the  admiration  of  the 
people.  The  nobles  are  furiously  assailed  in  the 
political  songs  and  satires  of  the  time,  but  Henry  is 
generally  spared.  The  very  author,  John  Capgrave,* 
who  mentions  the  taunt  of  foreign  foes  over  the 
decline  of  the  English  navy  that  "  the  ship  should  be 
"taken  off  the  coins  and  a  sheep  stamped  in  its 
"  place,"  everywhere  speaks  of  the  monarch  with  the 
profoundest  respect.  One  of  the  political  ballads 
does  indeed  end  with  a  warning,  but  the  tone  is  rather 
one  of  confidence  in  the  King,  if  he  would  really  use 
his  regal  power ;  "  O  rex,  si  rex  es,  rege  te,  vel  eris 
"  sine  re  rex."  But  these  allusions  naturally  lead  us 
to  look  more  closely  into  the  personal  character  of 
Eton's  royal  Founder,  that  we  may  more  distinctly 
see  to  what  extent  he  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  and  what  were  the  special  characteristics 
which  unfitted  him  for  his  position  or  for  his  time. 


*  Principal  of  the  Augustinians  in  England  and  author  of  **  The  Illustrious 
"  Henries  ;"  he  was  bom  at  hyimy  1393^  and  died  1464,  being  a  contemporary 
of  Henry  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
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SECTION    II. 

THE     CHARACTER     OF     HENRY     VI. 

It  is  needless,  in  this  place  at  least,  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  there  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be, 
a  man  utterly  unfitted  for  his  age.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  circumstances  which  begin  to  act  on  every 
human  being,  from  the  very  moment  of  birth,  must 
shape  each  one  for  some  position.  Be  it  so  ;  but 
what  avails  it  that  there  is  a  niche  somewhere  just 
adapted  to  a  particular  man,  if  the  man  and  the  right 
niche  are  never  brought  together  ?  There  is  a  strong 
popular  conviction  that  round  men  are  often  wedged 
into  square  holes  and  square  men  into  round  holes, 
though  it  may  be  true,  even  comically  true,  that 
there  are  just  as  many  round  holes  in  the  world  as 
there  are  round  men.  But  what  is  the  round  man  to 
do  who  is  forced  by  overmastering  powers  into  a 
square  hole  from  which  he  cannot  escape  ?  Philosophy 
sagely  replies  that  such  a  man  has  a  clearly-appointed 
work  before  him, — to  wriggle  himself  into  some- 
thing like  conformity  to  his  position.  He  must 
adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances,  or  make  the 
circumstances  adapt  themselves  to  him.  Thus  says 
philosophy  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction :  the  round 
men  must  become  square  or  the  square  holes  must 
become  round.     Admirable,  nothing  can  be  clearer, 
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cry  out  all  the  men  who  are  in  the  right  places.  But 
can  all  round  men  grow  into  square  ones  by  any 
process  of  culture  whatsoever?  or  can  all  square 
holes,  even  though  formed  of  granite,  be  smoothed 
into  round,  and  by  every  one  who  tries?  If  the 
answers  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  word  unfortunate 
must  no  longer  be  used,  its  place  is  to  be  taken  by 
the  plain-speaking  adjectives  criminal  or  fool.  Those 
who  reply  in  the  negative,  and  millions  will  join  them, 
can  honestly  and  boldly  retain  the  terms  misfortune 
and  unfortunate  in  the  social  dictionary. 

Now  these  two  classes  of  men  will  form  totally 
distinct  estimates  of  such  a  character  as  Henry  VI. 
The  one  will  deem  him  a  poor  day-dreamer,  caring 
for  little  except  his  own  quiet,  seeking  for  inglorious 
repose  on  "  flowery  beds  of  ease,"  and  indulging  that 
worst  form  of  egotism — an  idle,  unpractical,  and 
emotional  religionism.  They  will  scorn  a  king  who 
studied  missals  when  the  war  trumpet  was  rousing 
the  land,  and  who  left  to  his  wife  the  task  of 
organizing  armies  while  he  chanted  psalms.  But  the 
men  who  believe  that  the  laws  of  life  are  often 
mightier  than  human  energy,  and  that  circumstances 
are  sometimes  the  invincible  agents  of  destiny,  will 
judge  this  sovereign  after  another  fashion.  They 
will  point  to  the  forces  which  began  to  undermine  his 
throne  when  he  was  but  a  child.  What,  they  will 
say,  could  an  infant  one  year  old  have  done  to  prevent 
the  Dauphin  from  raising  the  French  standard  and 
laughing  to  scorn  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  which  had 
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given  the  crown  of  France  to  the  king  of  England  ? 
Was  there  not  something  Hke  a  poHtical  irony  in 
caUing  this  Treaty  "  the  perpetual  peace,"  when,  even 
in  the  life-time  of  Henry  V,  English  and  French 
blood  had  again  dyed  the  plains  of  France  ?  What 
could  the  child-king  have  done  to  prevent  the  fancies, 
the  visions,  and  the  strange  impulses  which  made  an 
unlettered  peasant-girl  the  preserver  of  France  ? 
Henry  was  not  nine  years  old  when  "  the  diabolical 
"  blasphemeress,"  as  poor  Joan  was  called  by  her  foes, 
rescued  Orleans  from  the  grasp  of  the  English. 

Had  all  the  talents  of  the  first  and  third  Edward, 
combined  with  those  of  Henry  V,  been  latent  in  the 
boy,  they  must,  at  his  age,  have  been  unavailing  to 
prevent  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII  at  Rheims. 
In  fact,  before  Henry  had  reached  his  tenth  year  the 
seal  had  been  set  on  his  history ;  all  the  elements  of 
his  future  misery  were  then  prepared.  The  loss  of 
the  French  Provinces  irritated  all  England  and  gradu- 
ally favoured  the  growth  of  that  vague  discontent 
which  finally  blazed  into  civil  war  around  the  white 
rose  banner  of  York.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
losses  in  France  could  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  personal  character  of  the  Prince.  In  this 
respect  he  was  certainly  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  that  without  the  least  fault  on  his  part.  It  may 
have  been  otherwise  in  respect  to  the  "  Wars  of  the 
"  Roses  :"  a  king  of  brilliant  qualities,  or  one  of 
great  political  judgment,  might  have  come  victorious 
out  of  such  a  struggle.     But  it  does  not  follow  that 
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Henry  must  be  placed  among  the  imbeciles,  simply 
because  we  cannot  rank  him  among  the  men  of 
heroic  mould.  There  is  a  very  wide  region  lying 
between  the  land  of  the  gods  and  the  country  of  the 
apes.  Where,  in  this  supposed  region,  must  Henry  VI 
be  placed  ?  Not  among  the  heroes  certainly,  nor  yet 
among  the  fools ;  somewhere  then  in  the  space  be- 
tween. A  few  would,  it  is  true,  fix  this  King  in  a 
special  territory  among  the  Saints ;  but  those  who 
remember  how  closely  some  saints  have  resembled 
fools,  and  how  near  of  kin  others  have  been  to 
rogues,  may  think  the  intended  compliment  very- 
ambiguous. 

When  we  consider  the  storms  in  which  the  sun  of 
Henry  set,  we  are  struck  with  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  brightness  of  its  rising.  Great  expectations 
gathered  round  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Prince. 
When  the  Parliament  met  after  the  death  of  Henry  V, 
archbishop  Chichely  preached  and  predicted  glorious 
things  for  the  reign  of  the  unconscious  child.  He 
urged  the  sound  argument  that,  as  Henry  was  the 
sixth  of  the  name  in  English  history,  his  time  must 
be  one  of  great  prosperity,  for  all  perfection  was  in 
the  number  six.  Then  he  triumphantly  crushed  all 
sceptical  doubts  by  the  statement  that,  as  God  made 
all  things  perfect  in  six  days,  so  all  the  noble  designs 
of  Henry  V  should  be  perfected  by  Henry  VI.  It 
is  clear  that  the  19th  century  does  not  stand  alone  in 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  theological  reasoning. 
On  the  day  of  the  child's  birth   at  Windsor,  Decem- 
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ber  6th,  the  news  was  speedily  carried  to  London, 
where  all  the  bells  rang  out  merry  peals,  expressive  of 
the  nation's  warlike  hopes  that  another  heroic  Henry 
might  yet  arise  to  win  another  Agincourt.  The 
glooms  of  an  English  December  are  not  supposed  to 
suggest  bright  auguries,  but  this  same  month  was 
really  used  to  strengthen  the  great  expectations  with 
which  the  reign  of  the  baby-king  was  hailed.  John 
Capgrave  gave  two  powerful  reasons  for  regarding  the 
time  of  the  child's  birth  as  full  of  glorious  signifi- 
cance. December  was  "the  month  in  which  the 
"  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived,"  and  Capgrave  infers 
that  all  must  be  fortunate  who  were  born  in  that 
season.  For  his  second  argument  the  zealous  friar 
was  driven  to  his  Roman  chronology,  and  reminds 
his  readers  that  in  the  old  year  December  was  the 
tenth  month,  and  this  implied  that  the  ten  command- 
ments would  be  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  heart 
of  the  Prince.  Good  omens  were  drawn  from  the 
very  day  of  the  birth,  December  6th,  for  that  was 
dedicated  to  a  Saint  of  some  renown,  St.  Nicholas, 
the  especial  guardian  of  children. 

A  few  years  later,  while  Henry  was  but  a  child, 
Capgrave  finds  that  the  Prince  resembled  David  in 
one  respect  at  least.  The  great  Jewish  king  was 
three  times  anointed  ;  such  too  had  been  Prince 
Henry's  happy  lot :  once  at  baptism,  a  second  time 
when  crowned  King  of  England,  and  the  third  at  his 
coronation  as  King  of  France.  The  monk,  John 
Lydgate,  the  principal  English  poet  of  that  age,  out- 
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does  even  the  zealous  Capgrave  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  anticipations.  In  the  Lancastrian  sovereign  he 
devoutly  hopes  for  a  combination  of  all  the  noble 
qualities  which  had  given  fame  to  every  great  man  in 
past  ages.  Lydgate  jumbles  these  names  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  and  readers  must  be  left  to  imagine 
the  kind  of  king  who  should  unite  in  himself  the 
characteristics  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  the  Jewish  hero, 
Alexander -the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Brutus,  Hector 
thi  Trojan  chief,  Xenocrates  the  Platonic  philosopher, 
and  Scipio  the  Roman  general ;  to  whom  Lydgate  adds 
the  Roman  Emperors  Titus,  Trajan,  Tiberius,  Gratian, 
Justinian,  and  Constantine  the  Great.  These  names, 
in  the  strange  order  here  given,  occur  in  a  sort  of 
Coronation  Ode,  and  shew  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pectations of  the  glorious  reign  which  the  national 
mind  was  entertaining. 

All  these  brilliant  anticipations  were  strengthened  by 
the  pomp  of  royalty  with  which  the  infant  was  sur- 
rounded. The  Chancellor,  Thomas  Langley,  on  re- 
signing the  Seals,  in  September,  1422,  gravely  placed 
them  in  the  lap  of  the  royal  baby,  then  about  nine 
months  old.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  April, 
1425,  when  Hknry  was  little  more  than  three  years 
old,  the  child  was  actually  placed  on  the  throne,  but 
seated  on  his  mother's  knee,  to  prevent  an  ominous 
falling  off  from  so  unusual  a  seat.  Speed,  the 
liistorian,  who  wrote  in  the  next  century,  bids  his 
readers  take  notice  that  such  a  spectacle  was  then  for 
"the  first  time  seen  in  England."      It  will  probably 
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for  ever  remain  the  only  exhibition  of  the  kind  in 
the  state  ceremonials  of  the  nation. 

Now  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  dashed  to  earth 
all  these  high  and  bright  expectations  ?  Were  the 
results  solely  produced  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
circumstances  ;  were  they  entirely  caused  by  the 
feebleness  and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  King;  or 
were  the  calamities  of  the  reign  caused  by  a  com- 
bination of  both  agencies  ?  Readers  will  not  forget 
the  serious  difficulties  prepared  for  the  King  while  yet 
a  boy,  by  the  French  war  and  the  success  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  looked  for  the  recovery  of  the 
English  dominion  in  France.  This  may  have  been 
the  extreme  of  folly,  something  like  a  form  of  national 
lunacy,  but  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  people,  the 
passion  of  all  classes.  The  knight  in  the  tilt-yard 
thought  of  France ;  the  yeomen-archers  when  prac- 
tising at  the  butts  on  Sunday  afternoons  thought  of 
France ;  the  village  boy  when  feathering  his  first 
arrow  thought  of  France  and  shouted  Agincourt. 
What  were  the  qualities  required  in  the  king  of  such 
a  people  ?  great  military  genius  by  which  he  might 
have  gratified  their  passionate  longings ;  or  surpassing 
political  tact  and  sagacity  by  which  he  might  slowly 
but  surely  have  led  an  armed  people  to  abandon  the 
dream  of  subjugating  France.  Whether  the  highest 
statesmanship  could  then  have  turned  the  current  of 
English  feeling  by  any  peaceful  methods  may  admit 
of  doubt.     But  brilliant  war  or  brilliant  statecraft  was 
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the  only  safe  road  for  a  king  of  England.  Without 
one  of  these  qualities  all  the  virtues  of  an  angel 
would  have  been  useless  on  the  throne.  Now  it  was 
in  these  two  gifts  that  Henry  was  wanting.  He  had 
moral  endowments  which  might  have  made  him  a 
respected  country  gentleman  in  quiet  times ;  which 
might  have  fitted  him  to  live  in  a  monastery  or  to 
endure  a  prison  ;  which  undoubtedly  did  prepare  him 
for  heaven,  but  left  him  helpless  on  the  battle-field 
and  in  the  council.  Not  that  Henry  was  a  coward  : 
he  could  face  peril,  but  had  no  power  of  action.  At 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  in  1455,  he  was  calm  in  the 
midst  of  slaughter,  shewed  no  fear  though  wounded 
in  the  neck  by  an  arrow,  and,  when  he  saw  the  battle 
was  lost,  walked  quietly  into  a  baker's  shop,  where  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

In  truth  the  courage  of  Henry  was  that  of  women : 
a  power  of  endurance  but  little  decisive  energy.  It 
was  this  which  enabled  him  to  receive  with  patience 
a  blow  from  a  brutal  by-stander,  who  thus  insulted 
the  fallen  King  when  brought  a  prisoner  to  London. 
"  Ye  do  foully,"  was  the  only  reply  to  the  scoundrel 
who  had  assaulted  him.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
there  was  a  harmony  between  the  feminine-like  char- 
acter of  Henry's  courage  and  the  delicate,  almost 
girlish,  structure  of  his  limbs.  His  boots  and  gloves, 
still  preserved  at  Bolton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  seem  to 
prove  that  his  feet  and  hands  were  not  equal  in  size 
to  those  of  a  small  woman.  The  Spanish  leather 
boots    are    elaborately    finished    and    furnished    with 
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wadding  to  protect  tlie  ancles  from  wet,  but  are  not 
much  more  than  eight  inches  long. 

This  diminutive  organization,  combined  with  a 
want  of  energetic  courage,  would  not  exalt  the  King 
in  popular  estimation  in  an  age  when  bodily  force 
and  physical  daring  were  almost  essential  in  a  leader 
of  men.  Henry  was  not  wanting  in  a  certain  degree 
of  physical  impulsiveness :  he  joined  with  eagerness 
in  hawking  and  hunting ;  but  that  only  shews  that 
he  could  participate  in  amusements  in  which  ladies 
largely  shared.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when 
the  land  was  torn  by  civil  war,  gave  most  ample 
opportunities  to  a  king  of  military  genius  for  dis- 
playing every  talent  of  a  general.  Battle  followed  battle, 
leader  after  leader  comes  to  the  front,  but  the  crowned 
head  of  the  nation  is  never  once  the  guiding  spirit  of 
a  campaign.  He  is  indeed  present  on  the  field,  but 
only  waiting  until  respectfully  captured  by  foes  or 
eagerly  hurried  away  by  friends.  What  hope  was 
there  for  such  a  king  in  such  an  age  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  as  deficient  in  political 
sagacity  as  in  warlike  ability :  the  two  defects  com- 
bined made  his  cause  desperate.  The  King  well 
knew,  or  his  ignorance  must  have  been  gross  indeed, 
the  state  of  the  popular  feeling  towards  France :  to 
guide  this  might  have  taxed  the  highest  statesman- 
ship of  a  politic  sovereign.  But  Henry  foolishly  set 
himself  against  the  popular  party,  and  allowed  himself 
to  become  the  tool  of  the  French  clique  in  England. 
It  may  be  true  that  these  politicians  were  the  men 
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of  wisdom,  that  their  opponents  were  the  men  of 
folly ;  but  then  there  was  this  fact  to  be  considered, 
that  the  nation  went  with  the  men  of  folly.  Henry's 
irreparable  error  was  that  he  ignored  the  nation  ;  his 
unpardonable  sin  was  that  he  allowed  the  idol  of  the 
people,  "  the  Good  Duke  Humphrey,"  to  be  borne 
down  by  charges  of  treason  to  gratify  the  hatred  of 
the  French  party.  Whether  this  powerful  noble 
really  deserved  so  noble  a  title  as  "the  Good"  is 
beside  the  question  ;  he  represented  the  national 
feeling,  and  only  an  imbecile  politician  would  have 
ignored  that  fact. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  illustrates  the  like  want 
of  kingly  ability.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  handsome, 
energetic,  and  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  talent, 
as  much  as  could  be  expected  in  a  girl  of  fifteen. 
Henry  was  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  of  a 
gentle,  affectionate,  and  loving  disposition,  just  the 
man  to  make  a  wife  happy  in  bright  and  prosperous 
times.  Had  he  been  a  private  Middlesex  gentleman 
with  <3^5ooo  a  year,  he  and  Margaret  might,  possibly, 
have  been  married  "  for  better  "  and  not  "  for  worse." 
But  the  intending  bridegroom  was  King  of  England, 
the  bride  was  a  French  princess,  and  the  nation  for- 
bade the  banns.  In  all  royal  marriages  the  people  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  A  prudent  king  might 
have  got  over  the  difficulty  arising  from  national 
antagonism  by  a  conciliatory  and  patriotic  policy. 
He  might  have  urged  the  tendency  of  such  a  mar- 
riage to  give  England  influence  in  France,  or,  at  least. 
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to  unite  the  kingdoms  in  a  truly  "  perpetual  peace." 
Instead  of  this  the  rash  King  took  the  most  fatal  step 
possible.  All  ranks  of  Englishmen  were  exasperated 
at  the  losses  already  suffered  in  France  ;  multitudes 
abhorred  the  very  notion  of  a  French  marriage  ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  embittered  feeling,  Henry 
agreed  to  give  up  both  Maine  and  Anjou  to  the 
father  of  Margaret.  Long  did  the  irritated  people 
remember  the  black  November  in  1444,  when  the 
marriage,  by  proxy,  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Nanci.  Suffolk,  who  acted  as  Henry's 
proxy,  had  gained,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  the  temporary 
triumph  of  his  party,  but  he  had  also  made  a  road  to 
civil  war  and  sharpened  the  axe  for  his  own  neck. 

Henry  was  all  gaiety  when  the  marriage  was 
personally  celebrated  at  Tichfield,  on  the  24th  April, 
1445,  ^^^  pledged  his  jewels  to  raise  funds  for  the 
wedding  festivities.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, Stafford,  declared  to  Parliament  that  in  this 
marriage  "justice  and  peace  had  kissed  each  other,"-— 
"justice"  in  this  case  being  the  bridegroom  and 
"  peace  "  the  bride.  Capgrave  is  not  so  exulting  ;  he 
simply  exclaims  "may  it  be  the  cause  of  peace 
"among  the  people."  This  petition  stands  among 
the  unanswered  prayers. 

Shakespeare  has  well  depicted  the  popular  feeling 
regarding  the  marriage  in  the  well-known  speech  of 
Duke  Humphrey : — 

"  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  State, 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief. 
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Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 

What !  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth. 

His  valour,  coin,  and  people  in  the  wars  ? 

Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat. 

To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 

And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits 

To  keep  by  policy  what  Henr)'  got  ? 

Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 

Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Wan^ick, 

Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 

Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself. 

With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm 

Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 

Early  and  late,  debadng  to  and  fro 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe. 

And  had  his  highness  in  his  infancy 

Crowned  in  Paris  in  despite  of  foes  ? 

And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honours  die  ? 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 

Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  council  die  ? 

O,  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league  ! 

Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame. 

Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory. 

Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown, 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 

Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  !  " 

The  whole  of  this  dramatic  speech,  with  those  of 
Warwick  and  York  in  the  same  Scene,*  have,  prob- 
ably, handed  down  to  us  a  true  description  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country.  Whatever  view  we 
may  now  take  of  this  marriage,  it  is  clear  that  the 
King  put  himself  in  a  position  of  rash  and  foolish 

*  Second  Part  of  Jhury  flj  Act  I.,  Scene  i. 
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antagonism  to  the  great  body,  not  of  the  mob,  but 
of  the  nation. 

We  thus  see  a  ruler  placed  in  a  position  full  of 
perils  and  difficulties,  yet  without  military  talents  or 
political  genius.  It  needed  no  gift  of  second  sight  to 
predict  the  end  as  far  as  that  end  might  depend  on 
himself.  This  unfortunate  and  pitied  sovereign  seems 
therefore  to  be  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  his  age. 
But  only  a  part  of  his  character  has  yet  been  noted. 

Henry's  mind  was  really  in  accord  with  one  of  the 
higher  characteristics  of  his  time.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  revival  of  learning  and  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
for  which  the  15  th  century  is  so  remarkable.  Hard 
indeed  seems  the  lot  of  this  Prince  :  passionately 
desiring  a  life  of  easy  study  and  the  composure  of 
unbroken  meditation,  he  is  nevertheless  dragged  from 
his  arm-chair  by  mailed  warriors,  hurried  from  one 
battle-field  to  another,  now  clutched  by  his  foes,  then 
rescued  amid  the  wild  tumult  of  conflict,  knocked 
hither  and  thither,  like  a  shuttlecock,  by  furious 
factions,  until,  in  the  fierce  and  maddening  whirl,  his 
mind  lost  all  balance  and  fell  a  ruin.  The  spectacle 
is  one  of  the  saddest  which  history  presents.  It  is 
not  the  case  of  a  king  immersed  in  frivolity  or 
animalism,  but  of  a  gentle,  religious,  and  delicately 
organized  mind  crushed  in  the  collision  of  fiercer 
and  coarser  natures.  How  he  must  have  wished  at 
times  to  resign  his  crown  and  live  in  holy  calm 
amidst  his  books  and  missals.  But  this  he  dared  not 
attempt:   the   estates   and   lives   of  the   Lancastrian 
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nobles  would  have  been  Imperilled  by  the  King's 
abdication.  He  must  therefore  be  a  sacrifice  to 
secure  their  safety.  The  victim  was  indeed  immolated 
in  vain,  but  the  injmolation  was  none  the  less  ac- 
complished. 

Henry's  love  of  learning  and  his  desire  for  its 
extension  are  beyond  question,  and  were  shewn  by 
the  care  he  bestowed  in  founding  his  two  colleges 
amid  all  the  distractions  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed  what  we  should  now  call  a  literary 
taste,  which  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include 
the  works  of  both  French  and  English  writers.  His 
appreciation  of  learned  foreigners  seems  to  have  at 
times  irritated  certain  little  minds  among  his  own 
countrymen.  That  anything  good  could  come  from 
abroad,  and  especially  from  France,  began  then  to  be 
matter  of  grave  doubt  with  many  Englishmen.  It 
is  indeed  probable  that  the  literary  tastes  of  this 
sovereign  were  rather  damaging  to  his  popularity 
among  the  multitude,  who  would  have  preferred  to 
see  the  King  wielding  a  ponderous  two-handed  sword 
rather  than  conning  a  manuscript.  Shakespeare  has 
taken  care  to  note  this  tendency  of  Henry's  mind, 
when,  on  marriage  being  proposed,  the  King  is 
represented  as  at  once  declaring  study  and  books  to 
be  more  suited  to  his  desires. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  literary  and 
scholastic  tendencies  of  the  King  were  of  a  high 
order ;  he  had  too  much  of  the  merely  emotional  in 
his  nature  for  this.  Such  science  and  such  philosophy 
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as  his  age  offered  appear  to  have  had  no  fascinations 
for  him.  The  subtleties  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  even  the 
wider  and  more  practical  philosophy  of  Aquinas,  were 
not  likely  to  attract  a  mind  so  constituted.  Nor  did 
he  devote  himself  in  any  marked  degree  to  the 
astronomy,  geometry,  or  natural  philosophy  as  then 
taught  at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  even  at 
St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow.  Yet  opportunities  were 
not  wanting,  even  then,  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
studies.  A  large  collection  of  manuscript  books  had 
been  formed  in  England  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  brought  from  Paris  the  whole  library  of  the 
Louvre,  consisting  of  above  eight  hundred  volumes, 
and  the  famous  Duke  Humphrey  gave  either  this  or 
another  valuable  collection  of  works  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  All  these  literary  and  scientific  stores 
were,  of  course,  open  to  the  King,  but  it  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  dreamy  character  of  his  intellect  that 
he  gave  himself,  instead,  with  ardour  to  the  wild  fancies 
of  the  alchemists.  He  encouraged  all  the  pretenders 
who  assured  him  that  it  was  possible  to  discover  a 
mode  of  turning  all  metals  into  gold.  He  seems 
also  to  have  urged  on  these  men  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  a  medicine  able  to  free  mankind  from 
nearly  all  diseases.  It  cannot  be  said  in  his  behalf 
that  all  men  then  believed  in  such  mar\^els  ;  that  was 
far  from  being  the  case :  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant 
were,  doubtless,  bound  by  such  spells,  but  most 
educated  men  had  begun  to  laugh  at  the  impostures. 
An  act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  under  Henry  IV, 
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and  was  still  in  force,  making  the  practice  of  such 
arts  a  felony.  Henry,  therefore,  not  only  upheld  a 
miserable  delusion,  but  in  so  doing  violated  a  plain 
statute  of  the  realm.  Hi^  fanatical  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  fancies  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
protection  which  he  gave  to  the  practitioners  of  these 
forbidden  arts.  One  of  his  physicians,  John  Fauceby, 
was  among  the  protected  persons. 

The  writer  who  found  a  resemblance  between 
Henry  VI  and  king  David  might  have  also  detected 
a  likeness  to  Saul.  If  stormy  passions  were  hushed  in 
the  heart  of  the  Israelitish  monarch  by  the  tones  of 
the  harp,  so  did  the  voices  of  minstrels  and  the  sounds 
of  music  bring  repose  to  the  English  sovereign,  in  those 
strange  attacks  of  mental  disease  under  which  he  so 
often  fell.  Orders  were  actually  issued  to  the  sheriffs 
of  various  counties  to  search  for  handsome  boys 
skilled  in  song  and  music. 

Having  alluded  to  the  peculiar  mental  prostration 
to  which  the  King  became  so  seriously  liable,  especi- 
ally toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a  few  remarks 
seem  necessary  on  this  matter.  Our  judgment  of 
his  general  character  must  be  very  much  influenced 
by  our  knowledge  of  his  mental  state.  There  can- 
not of  course  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Henry  was 
at  times  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  closely  bordering  on 
idiocy.  When,  eight  years  after  marriage,  a  son  was 
born,  the  royal  father  was  unconscious  of  the  event, 
which  so  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  Lancastrians. 
In  vain  did  men  attempt  to  hope  for  good  from  the 
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day  of  the  boy's  birth,  the  feast  of  St.   Ecward  the 
Confessor,  October  13th,  while  the  shadow  of  insanity 
rested  on  the  palace.      Men  might,   in    after  years, 
have  reflected  that,  as  the  canonized  Saxon  king  was 
the  last  of  his  race  on  the  throne  of  England,  so  the 
child  named  from  him  was  the  last  of  the  Lancastrian 
princes.    Saints  were  not  favourable  to  the  Red  Rose : 
St.  Nicholas  did  not  protect  the  father  from  insanity ; 
nor  did  St.  Edward  shield  the  son  from  the  murderer's 
dagger.     The  attempts  made  to  rouse  the  King  from 
his  terrible  lethargy  would  form  the  most  harrowing 
scenes  in  a  tragedy.      Hbnry  seemed  to  have  bid 
farewell  to  the  outer  world  ;  neither  courtly  pageants 
nor  domestic  sorrows  moved  him,  and  even  his  body 
seemed   as   if    smitten    by    a    mysterious    paralysis. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Perhaps,  it  was  suggested,  the 
sight  of  the  child  will  rouse  from  its  strange  sleep  the 
mind  of  the  father.     The  boy  was  brought  into  the 
room    and    placed    before    Henry  :    there    was    no 
recognition ;  even  the  simple  notice  which  an  infant 
might  have  won  from  an  idiot  seems  to  have  been 
wanting.      In  vain   Margaret  herself  took  the  child 
and  brought  him  close  to  the  father's  knee,  striving 
by  all  the  devices  of  language  to  awaken  one  gleam 
of  recollection.     Neither  wife,  nor  child,  nor  horri- 
fied courtiers  stirred  the  benumbed  faculties  of  the 
sovereign. 

Nor  was  this  the  mental  prostration  of  a  few  days 
only  ;  the  child  was  fifteen  months  old  before  Henry 

could  recognize  him.     That  a  mind  subject  to  such 

c  2 
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attacks  of  disease  should  have  evinced  any  taste  at 
all  for  intellectual  studies  seems  to  indicate  some 
original  strength  of  character  in  this  King.  It  is 
now  suspected  that  a  gradual,  though  slowly  ad- 
vancing, softening  of  the  brain  was  the  principal 
cause  of  his  mental  aberrations.  The  long-continued 
operation  of  such  a  disease  on  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  ner\'ous  system  would  produce  much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  feebleness  for  which  this  sovereign  has  been 
despised  by  some  and  pitied  by  others.  The  tran- 
quillity of  a  private  station,  the  soothing  influences  of 
easy  reading,  meditation,  music,  and  devotion,  com- 
bined with  a  little  hawking  and  hunting,  might  have 
pre\'ented  any  serious  development  of  his  fatal 
malady ;  the  excitements  of  his  position  brought 
inevitable  ruin  to  such  a  brain.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  many  a  reader  of  history  that  a  man's  reputation 
through  all  ages,  the  well-being  or  misery  of  his 
country,  with  the  ruin  or  grandeur  of  his  family, 
should  all  be  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  great 
central  nerve  called  the  brain.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
facts  of  human  experience  and  all  the  teachings  of 
physiology  prepare  us  for  such  a  conclusion.  If  the 
mind  has  but  five  gates  through  which  it  can  act  on 
the  world  around,  and  the  keeper  of  all  these  gates 
becomes  disabled,  must  not  confusion  follow  ?  Some 
of  the  gates  will  be  closed  altogether,  others  will  be 
but  partly  open,  and  the  opening  and  shutting,  in- 
stead of  being  under  due  regulation,  will  act  by  fits 
and  starts, — opening  when  they  ought  to  be  shut  and 
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shutting  when  they  ought  to  be  open.  The  mind, 
having  its  channels  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  thus  interrupted,  is  forced  to  retire  into  a 
mysterious  inner  world  of  wild  delusions  or  furious 
storms  of  passion,  without  an  object.  Sometimes 
the  intellect  may  be  thought  to  have  vanished  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  body  alive  indeed  as  a  physical 
machine,  but  without  thought  and  without  soul. 
The  latter  state  appears  to  have  been  the  form  which 
King  Henry's  insanity  generally  assumed,  and  thus 
he  became,  at  such  times,  a  completely  passive  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  friends  or  foes.  But  if  all 
his  feebleness  of  character,  or  even  a  great  number  of 
his  defects  are  to  be  reasonably  traced  to  a  softening 
of  the  brain,  then  it  follows  that  instead  of  linking 
his  name  to  terms  of  reproach  and  contempt  it 
should  be  associated  for  ever  with  epithets  of  deepest 
pity.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  predominant 
feeling  of  his  own  age.  Can  we,  who  live  four 
hundred  years  later,  be  likely  to  form  a  more  correct 
estimate  of  him  than  the  foes  who  fought  against 
him  and  the  friends  who  died  for  him  ? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  case 
in  which  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  extracted  from 
long-hidden  documents,  calls  upon  men  to  reverse 
their  former  judgments.  The  more  we  search  into 
the  records  of  this  reign,  the  more  proofs  do  we  find 
that  the  Kjng,  in  spite  of  all  his  weaknesses,  was 
pitied  and  even  revered  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
subjects.      Even    the   fierce  men  who  defeated  and 
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imprisoned  him  did  not,  generally  speaking,  hate  the 
man  though  they  fought  against  the  king.  Noble 
after  noble  perished  in  the  maddening  strife  of  furious 
factions,  but  the  sovereign  passes  unharmed  from 
the  tents  of  his  supporters  to  the  prisons  of  his 
opponents.  Indeed,  his  person  seemed  equally  safe 
whether  the  White  or  the  Red  Rose  banners  waved 
over  him.  Even  after  he  had  ceased  to  reign  he  was 
left  undisturbed  for  years  in  the  peace  of  a  prison, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  desperate  struggles  of  the 
Lancastrians  in  1471  roused  the  terrors  of  the  York- 
ists that  violence  was  meditated  against  the  re-captured 
monarch.  What  were  the  special  qualities  which,  in 
the  absence  of  intellectual  power,  procured  for  King 
Henry  such  an  exemption  from  personal  hate  ?  His 
submissiveness  in  the  midst  of  great  calamity  and  the 
deep  religious  fervour  of  his  nature  won  for  him, 
from  the  multitude,  a  pity  and  regard  which  rose  to 
veneration.  His  resignation  may  have  sprung  from 
feebleness  of  character ;  but  it  may  have  been  the 
result  of  those  gentle,  moral  qualities  which  this 
sovereign  undoubtedly  possessed.  The  nation  adopted 
the  latter  view.  His  religion  too  may  have  been 
more  adapted  to  the  monastic  cell  than  to  the  busy 
walks  of  life.  This  is  the  19th  century  view  of 
the  case,  but  to  the  men  of  his  own  age  the  medita- 
tive devotion  of  the  King  appeared  to  place  him 
among  the  Saints.  Nor  was  this  reputation  obtained 
by  any  of  those  fanatical  austerities  or  grovelling 
superstitions  which  had,  in  past  ages,  placed  so  many 
among  the  canonized. 
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Henry*s  religion  may  have  had  too  much  of  an 
effeminate  tone  for  his  position  and  his  iron  time,  but 
the  people  felt  it  was  genuine  and  without  alloy  of 
hypocrisy.  The  most  simple-minded  Enghshman 
could  not  fail  to  contrast  the  purity  and  gentleness  of 
the  royal  character  with  that  of  his  great  uncle — the 
seljfish,  arrogant,  and  ambitious  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
To  put  the  latter  among  Christians  might  appear  a 
great  stretch  of  charity  to  some,  but  the  King  might 
have  been  canonized  with  the  approbation  of  the 
whole  nation.  When  Pope  Eugenius  IV  sent  him  a 
golden  rose  with  his  blessing,  the  object  probably  was 
to  get  solid  coin  in  return  for  the  compliment,  but 
the  people  must  have  felt  how  much  nearer  to  sanctity 
was  the  peace-loving  recipient  than  the  turbulent 
sender.  Shakespeare  has  taken  care  to  represent  the 
religious  aspect  of  this  King's  character,  and  has  also 
described  the  contempt  which  its  monastic  form 
excited  in  some  of  the  energetic  minds  of  this  era. 
Readers  will  remember  the  scornful  tone  in  which  the 
dramatist  represents  even  Queen  Margaret  speaking 
of  her  husband : — 

*'  But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness^ 

To  number  Ave- Maries  on  his  beads ; 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  Apostles^ 

His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ. 

His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  Saints.^' 

The  King's  devout  credulity  is  probably  glanced  at 
in  the  pious  readiness  with  which  he  is  represented  as 
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believing  the  story  of  the  pretended  St.  Alban's 
miracle.  His  honesty  and  anger  at  all  falsities  are 
also  shewn  by  the  indignant  exclamation  on  dis- 
covering the  fraud : — ^^  O  God,  see'st  thou  this,  and 
"  bearest  so  long  ? " 

The  reverence  which  the  King's  gentle  and  de- 
votional nature  won  from  the  sympathising,  though 
uncritical,  multitude  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
old  service  books  a  prayer  to  him  is  printed  and  the 
epithet  "beatus"  connected  with  his  name.  The 
nation  seems  indeed  to  have  resolved  that  he  should 
be  deemed  a  Saint,  even  though  the  mere  ceremony 
of  canonization  might  be  wanting.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  Henry  VII  endeavoured  to  gratify  the 
popular  feeling  by  getting  the  name  of  the  Lan- 
castrian sovereign  actually  enrolled  in  the  authorized 
list  of  Saints.  This  was,  however,  never  done  ; 
whether,  as  some  hint,  the  economical  Tudor  grudged 
the  fees,  or,  as  others  satirically  suggest,  such  a  gentle 
and  unambitious  Saint  would  not  have  been  quite 
suitable  for  the  society  of  the  canonized  multitude, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

This  popular  veneration,  doubtless,  secured,  even 
from  the  exasperated  Yorkists,  the  observance  of 
something  like  due  ceremonials  at  the  burial  of  the 
King.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  his  body  was 
hurried  from  St.  Paul's,  where  it  had  been  shewn  to 
the  public,  to  Chertsey  Abbey  and  there  hastily 
interred  in  the  manner  of  a  pauper's  funeral.  The 
items  of  the  various  expences  still  exist,  and  shew 
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that  the  body  was  attended  up  the  Thames  from 
London  to  Chertsey  by  a  guard  of  honour,  and  that 
sums  of  money  were  paid  to  various  orders  of  friars 
for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  dead. 

Probably  the  strong  suspicion  that  the  unfortunate 
and   helpless   sovereign  had  been    murdered   in  the 
Tower  may  have  deepened  the  popular  reverence  for 
his  memory.     Sad  and  gloomy  indeed  was  the  last 
day  of  this  King*s  life.     On  the  22nd  of  May,  1471, 
the  once  idolized  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  brought  to 
the  Tower.     She  knew  her  husband  was  a  prisoner 
there.      At  Tewkesbury,   eighteen  days  before,  the 
last  hopes  of  her  party  had  been  crushed  in  over- 
whelming ruin,  her  son  had  been  savagely  murdered, 
.and,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd  of  May,  her  husband  was  stabbed 
to  death  in  the  octagon-room  in  the  Wakefield  Tower. 
Such  was  the  tale  whispered  through  the  crowd  of 
citizens   as   the  body  was  borne  from  the  scene  of 
murder  to  St.  Paul's.      No  marvel  if  some  of  the 
excited   and   pitying    multitude    declared    they    saw 
blood  drop  from  the  bier, — the  sure  and  certain  sign 
to  them  of  a  foul  murder.     One  is  almost  tempted 
to  ask  whether  the  tamed  little  bird,  which  had  been' 
Henry's  petted  companion  in  his  Tower  dungeon  for 
five  years,  was  in  the  room  when  its  simple-hearted 
master  fell  beneath  the  murderer's  dagger.     But  most 
of  the  secrets  of  that   dark   night  were  well   kept 
from  the  public  ear :  persons  very  near  the  throne 
were  too  suspiciously  implicated  for  the  veil  to  be 
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lifted.  A  few  rumours  were,  indeed,  cautiously- 
whispered,  and  a  weapon  with  which  the  crime  was 
said  to  have  been  committed  used  to  be  shewn  in  a 
house  at  Caversham,  near  Reading. 

Such  was  the  character  and  such  the  fate  of  the 
Royal  Founder  of  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge :  perhaps  not  of  such  a  feeble  understanding 
as  some  may  have  supposed ;  imbued  to  a  certain 
extent  with  literary  tastes  and  desirous  of  promoting 
learning,  but  his  natural  capacities  paralyzed  by  a 
terrible  physical  disease,  heightened  and  rendered 
more  fatal  by  the  political  difficulties  of  his  position. 
At  the  tomb  of  such  a  King  the  generous  will  be 
moved  by  pity,  and  only  coarser  natures  will  pour 
out  contempt. 
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SECTION    III. 

THE     ASSOCIATES     OF     HENRY     VI. 

A  FEW  words  respecting  some  of  those  who  aided 
the  King  in  founding  his  two  Colleges  seem  necessary, 
in  order  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  time  and 
of  the  character  of  Henry  himself. 

Among  these,  Queen  Margaret  must  have  a 
place,  if  only  for  the  one  point  of  sympathy  between 
her  and  her  husband.  Both  were  eager  to  promote 
learning,  both  joined  in  the  founding  of  Colleges. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  originated  by  Margaret 
of  Anjou  about  the  year  1449,  cannot  indeed  rival 
the  splendid  architecture  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  it  has  not  idly  carried  out  the  intention 
of  the  Royal  Foundress.  Margaret's  College  was, 
in  the  next  reign,  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  IV,  the  successful 
rival  of  the  Lancastrian  line.  The  name — Queen's 
College — is  thus  doubly  appropriate  ;  and  another  of 
its  Royal  patrons  was  the  unpopular  Richard  III, 
who  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  very  zealous  pro- 
moter of  literature  and  learning. 

The  Queen  had,  probably,  some  share  in  the  plans 
for  organizing  the  Colleges  founded  by  her  husband. 
The  original  charters  both  for  Eton  and  King's  were 
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indeed  drawn  up  before  the  marriage,  but  several 
charters  were  afterwards  fi-amed  and  confirmed  by- 
statutes,  while  the  buildings  went  on  so  slowly  as  to 
be  unfinished  at  the  death  of  the  Founder.  Thus, 
Margaret  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  for 
taking  a  share  in  the  many  deliberations  respecting 
the  organization  of  the  College.  We  may  feel 
certain  that  the  energetic  daughter  of  the  literary- 
Rene  of  Anjou  would  be  specially  zealous  in  pro- 
moting learning  among  the  youth  of  England.  The 
ancient  town  of  Aix,  "  the  Athens  of  Provence,**  has 
raised  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the  father,  le  bon 
roi  Rene.  No  such  honour  will  England  give  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  nor  will  history  call  her  la 
bonne  Reine;  yet  she  is  not  without  enduring  memorials 
in  the  land  of  her  calamities.  Queen's  College  still 
reminds  men  of  the  Red  Rose  heroine,  and  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  Eton  owes  somewhat  to  her 
counsels. 

A  list  of  the  feoffees,  to  whom  the  King  conveyed 
the  lands  from  which  Eton  was  to  draw  her  earliest 
revenues,  will  shew  how  many  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence were  associated  with  the  sovereign  in  founding 
a  great  collegiate  institution  under  the  protecting 
towers  of  the  Royal  castle.  Two  archbishops,  nine 
bishops,  eight  peers  of  the  realm,  two  knights,  and 
four  clerks  in  orders  were  among  the  original  trustees. 
Admitting  that  some  of  these  may  not  have  taken  a 
very  active  share  in  organizing  the  new  college,  still 
their   influence   would  naturally  be  exerted  for   the 
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prosperity  of  a  foundation  with  which  they  were  so 
closely  connected.  Thus,  from  the  beginning,  Eton 
was  intimately  associated  with  royalty,  the  peerage, 
the  episcopate,  the  professional  classes,  and  the  gentry. 
Such  a  combination  of  powerful  and  varied  patronage 
had  never  before  and  has  never  since  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  collegiate  school.  But  the  feoffees  were  not  the 
only  persons  whose  influence  must  have  been  secured 
by  the  King  on  behalf  of  his  cherished  institution. 
There  were  many  noted  associates  of  the  sovereign 
who  could  scarcely  avoid  taking  some  part  in  a 
scheme  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Royal  Founder. 
We  know  that  some  of  these  were  active  supporters 
of  the  new  educational  institution,  that  others  were 
eager  promoters  of  learning  in  general,  and  these 
would,  naturally,  use  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  founding  of  a  college  close  to  the  royal  residence. 
The  following  names  will  shew  the  kind  of  men 
whose  counsels  and  experience  may  have  been  used 
by  King  Henry  when  forming  his  new  Eton  School. 
It  is  certain  that  he  sought  for  advice  from  many 
quarters,  in  matters  relating  to  the  proportions  and 
style  of  the  buildings,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  likely 
that  higher  subjects  were  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
sideration of  such  counsellors.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  were  occupied  in  high  ecclesiastical,  legal, 
and  political  offices,  but  it  is  from  such  men,  ac- 
quainted with  the  social  spirit  of  their  age,  that  an 
educational  organization  is  often  fixed  in  the  only 
groove  adapted  for  its  eflfective  working. 
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The  first  to  be  named  among  the  associates  of 
King  Henry  is  the  once  popular  and  famous  Arch- 
bishop Chichely,  whose  great  age  had  enabled  him  to 
gather  experience  during  the  reigns  of  five  English 
sovereigns.  He  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  death  of 
Edward  III,  became  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  the 
year  1408,  when  Northumberland  perished  in  the 
Northern  Insurrection  raised  against  the  first  Lan- 
castrian sovereign.  Chichely  was  as  familiar  with 
ecclesiastical  as  with  civil  tempests.  He  was  scarcely 
installed  in  his  Welsh  diocese  when  news  came  that 
the  aged  Pope,  Gregory  XII,  who  had  consecrated 
him  at  Lucca,  was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Pisa. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  terrible  rumour  reached  even 
remote  St.  David's:  three  rival  Pope's  claimed  the 
obedience  of  the  Church  and  were  enthusiastically 
engaged  in  consigning  each  other  to  perdition.  Be- 
fore this  storm  could  be  hushed,  Chichely  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  141 4,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  received  the  victorious  Henry  V  on  his  triumphal 
return  to  England,  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  Agin- 
court.  Seven  years  later,  Chichely  had  to  nerve  him- 
self for  a  far  different  scene.  The  pomp  of  victory 
had  passed,  and  the  pomp  of  death  followed.  The 
Archbishop,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  bishops,  met  the 
scarlet-mantled  funeral-car  of  the  mighty  victor, 
whom  he  had  greeted  a  few  years  before  amid  waving 
banners  and  the  applause  of  a  nation.  He  could  not 
then  see,  amid  the  gloomy  magnificence  of  the 
funereal  rites,  illuminated  by  two   hundred   and  fifty 
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surpliced  torch-bearers,  that  the  glory  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  was  then  and  there  buried.  He  rather 
expected  a  higher  fame  and  wider  renown  for  the 
infant-representative  of  that  line.  Those  bright 
visions  passed  away  before  the  Archbishop  died,  and 
he  even  found  himself  engaged  in  conflict  with  the 
Pope  on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation  and 
Church  of  England. 

A  statesman  and  prelate  of  such  long  and  diversified 
experience,  was  well  qualified  to  advise  King  Henry 
in  all  matters  relating  to  a  great  educational  insti- 
tution. But  Chichely  had  special  qualifications  for 
such  a  work,  being  himself  the  founder  of  All  Souls* 
College,  Oxford.  He  had  even  induced  the  King  to 
connect  himself  with  the  design  by  taking  the  title  of 
founder.  The  Fellows  of  the  College  were  bound 
to  pray,  not  only  for  the  real  founder  Chichely,  but 
for  Henry  VI  while  living,  and  also  after  death. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  this  Arch- 
bishop, being  so  intimately  associated  with  the  King, 
and  himself  a  zealous  promoter  of  learning,  was  one 
of  those  who  aided  the  Royal  Founder  of  Eton 
College  in  his  great  educational  work. 

William  of  Waynflete  was  a  still  more  effective 
promoter  of  the  King's  educational  designs  than 
Chichely  himself.  His  high  offices  of  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  gave 
him  the  influence  so  necessary  in  stirring  up  the  zeal 
of  the  indolent,  and    in    defeating  the  obstinacy  of 
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those  who  dreaded  the  advancement  of  learning. 
He  had,  also,  what  was  specially  important  for  a  new 
College,  the  long  experience  in  tuition  gained  during 
the  13  years  of  his  head-mastership  at  Winchester.  The 
King  resolved  that  Eton  should  have  the  best  teacher 
then  to  be  found  in  England,  and,  in  1442,  the  tutor  of 
Wykeham's  famous  school  became  the  chief  master 
of  the  new  Royal  Foundation.  In  the  following 
year  Waynflete  was  appointed  Provost;  and  we 
may  justly  call  him  the  first  actual  Provost,  for  Sever, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  who  had  been  selected  for  the 
office,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  done  any  official 
act  in  connection  with  his  appointment.  The  first 
actual  Provost  of  Eton  might  also  be  called  its 
scholastic  founder,  for  he  brought  from  Winchester 
a  colony  of  co-workers  and  disciples.  No  fewer  than 
forty  Wykehamites — five  Fellows  and  thirty-five 
scholars — followed  William  of  Waynflete  to  the 
new  home  of  learning  by  the  Thames.  Thus 
William  of  Wykeham's  noble  foundation  must  ever 
be  deemed  the  mother  of  that  still  nobler  institution 
whose  Floreat  Etona  so  well  corresponds  with  the 
brilliant  successes  of  her  history.  That  so  many 
members  of  an  old  and  settled  College  should  be 
willing  to  sever  the  links  of  scholastic  associations, 
and  depart  to  a  yet  unfinished  home,  is  a  strong 
proof  of  William  of  Waynflete's  influence  over 
his  friends  and  pupils.  It  also  affords  most  decisive 
evidence  of  the  unflagging  zeal  which  this  early 
Provost  ever  showed  in  behalf  of  Eton.     It  was  not 
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a  spirit  of  rivalry  with  Winchester  which  induced 
him  to  draw  away  so  great  a  number  of  its  teachers 
and  students,  but  a  strong  conviction  that  such  an 
importation  of  intellectual  power  would  supply  that 
strength,  from  the  very  beginning,  which  is  usually 
to  be  gained  by  time  alone.  Even  before  he  became 
Head-master,  we  find  him  bestowing  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  establishment  of  the  College,  and,  long 
after  the  death  of  the  Royal  Founder,  Waynflete 
was  busily  engaged  in  procuring  building  materials 
at  his  own  cost  for  the  yet  unfinished  roofe  and  walls 
of  Eton.  This  zeal  for  King  Henry's  foundation  is 
especially  to  be  noted  in  William  of  Waynflete, 
as  it  might  have  been  expected  that  all  his  influence 
would  have  been  devoted  to  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  which  he  founded  in  1456,  and  where  he 
endowed  three  Lectureships.  But  neither  the  care 
of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  nor  the  duties  of  the 
Chancellorship,  nor  the  political  distractions  of  the 
times  diverted  this  noble-hearted  man  from  his 
untiring  patronage  of  Eton.  Some  men  would  have 
felt  that,  after  the  deposition  and  death  of  Henry  VI, 
his  College  might  be  left  to  its  own  resources.  But 
Waynflete  was  faithful  to  the  end,  as  if  feeling 
that  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  was  watching 
the  conduct  of  each  trustee. 

Zeal  was  not  the  only  quality  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  this  Chancellor  in  his  efforts  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Eton.  His  fervour  went  hand-in-hand  with 
discretion.     The  King  had  wisdom  enough  to  discern 
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these  high  gifts,  and  directed  that  if  the  feoffees  of 
Eton  College  should  be  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
proper  mode  of  administering  the  revenues,  then  the 
decision  of  William  of  Waynplete  was  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed.  What  ruinous  waste  of  property 
this  wise  arrangement  prevented,  in  an  age  so  dis- 
tracted by  party  strife  and  given  to  fierce  Utigation, 
may  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  are  familiar  J 
with  the  early  histories  of  endowed  Schools,  ' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  our  estimate  of  this 
eminent  man,  that  all  his  sacrifices  for  the  well-being 
of  Eton  had  not  aroused  the  least  feeling  of  jealousy 
in  his  old  School  at  Winchester.  This  was  shown 
in  a  manner  not  very  likely  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
1 9th  century.  When  their  old  Head-master  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1447,  the  Wyke- 
hamists  subscribed  to  buy  a  horse  for  the  new  pre- 
late. The  amount,  j£6  13s.  4d.,  may  seem  ridic- 
ulously small  to  an  age  which  hears,  without  surprise, 
of  2000  guineas  given  for  a  racer ;  but  the  sum  I 
would  be  equal  to  about  seventy  pounds  of  our  J 
present  money,  and  the  horse  was,  doubtless,  quite  1 
wonhy  to  be  the  travelling  companion  of  a  bishop. 
The  generosity  of  the  Wykehamists  was  not  ex-  ■ 
hausted  by  the  gift  to  their  new  Diocesan  ;  they  sent 
two  gold  angels,  then  equal  to  13s.  4d.,  for  distri- 
bution among  the  Eton  boys.  Very  pleasant  were 
all  these  amenities,  though  what  followed  was  enough 
to  make  even  generous  Winchester  jealous.  The 
bishop  was  consecrated  in  the  Chapel  of  Eton  College, 
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and  thus  became  still  more  closely  associated  with 
the  place  as  Head-master,  Provost,  and  Prelate. 

Of  the  eight  Chancellors  who  held  the  Great  Seal 
of  England,  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
not  one  was  more  trusted  by  the  King  than  William 
of  Wayn'flete.  From  October,  1456,  when  he 
received  the  golden  and  silver  Seals  at  Coventry,  to 
July,  1460,  when  he  resigned  the  Chancellorship,  the 
land  was  distracted  by  a  furious  Civil  War.  All  men 
knew  that  the  Chancellor  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Red  Rose,  but  such  was  the  wisdom  and  honesty 
of  Waynflete,  that  he  won  the  respect  even  of  the 
most  vehement  Yorkists.  The  influence  of  such  a 
man  must  have  been  especially  important  in  saving 
Eton  from  ruin,  when  Edward  IV  triumphed  over  the 
Lancastrians.  He  had,  indeed,  then  long  ceased  to 
be  Provost  and  had  resigned  the  Seals,  but  his  in- 
fluence as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his  fame  as 
the  founder  of  Magdalene  College,  would  most 
assuredly  be  used  to  save  the  College  of  which  he 
was  the  first  eifective  Provost. 

These  remarks  by  no  means  detract  from  the  great 
merits  of  Provost  Westbury,  who  so  nobly  resisted 
both  Edward  IV  and  Pope  Pius  II  when  desirous  of 
subverting  the  foundation  of  Henry  VI.  Westbury, 
being  then  the  actual  head  of  the  College,  would 
publicly  stand  forth  as  its  defender.  It  is  only  sug- 
gested that  Waynflete  cannot,  with  reason,  be 
supposed  to  have  remained  inactive  in  such  a  crisis. 
The  prayers  ordered  by  King  Henry  to  he  recited 
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yearly  "  for  ever "  at  Christmas,  in  the  Chapels  of 
both  Eton  and  King's,  for  the  eternal  happiness  of 
Waynflete's  soul,  can  no  longer  be  publicly  uttered; 
but  the  memories  of  the  dead,  whose  worthy  deeds 
have  endured  through  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
cannot  be  forgotten  in  any  of  those  great  institutions, 
which  owe  their  present  prosperity  to  the  self-denial 
and  labours  of  men  who  have  long  passed  from  earth. 
We  have  said  that  William  of  Waynflete  long 
survived  the  sovereign  whom  he  so  devoutly  served, 
and  it  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  changes  in  those 
times,  that  the  staunch  friend  of  the  first  Lancastrian 
king  should  entertain,  with  great  pomp,  in  his  own 
College,  Magdalene,  Oxford,  the  last  of  the  Planta- 
genets  and  the  last  of  the  Yorkist  line,  Richard  III. 
The  contrast  will  seem  more  startling  when  we  re- 
member that  the  king  thus  feasted  was  the  reputed 
murderer  of  both  Henry  VI  and  of  his  only  son 
Prince  Edward,  and  that  Waynflete  had  himself 
baptized  the  boy.  Such  deeds  could  not  have  en- 
tirely passed  from  memory,  but  the  recollection  was 
not  suffered  to  cloud  the  gala  day  at  Magdalene  on 
that  July  24th,  1483.  When  the  king  took  his 
departure,  an  obsequious  College  official  entered  in 
the  records,  "  vivat  rex  in  eternum."  What  an  irony 
must  Waynflete  have  noted  in  the  words  "  in  eter- 
"  num,"  when  two  years  after  he  received  the  news 
of  Richard's  death  at  Bosworth.  Waynflete  died 
in  less  than  a  year  after  this,  on  the  nth  of  August, 
i486,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  union   of  the  Red  and 
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White    Roses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII  with 
Ehzabeth  of  York. 

Such  was  William  of  Waynflete  :  a  tried  coun- 
sellor of  Eton's  Royal  Founder  and  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  Eton's  early  prosperity.  Perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  any  reader  that  the  real 
name  of  this  Bishop  was  William  Patten  or  William 
Barbour^  or  that  his  generally  received  designation 
was  adopted  from  his  birth-place,  the  ancient  but 
small  town  of  Waynflete  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
endowed  a  free  Grammar  School,  still  in  existence. 

William  Westbury,  the  fourth  Provost  of  Eton, 
may  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  Associates  and 
educational  counsellors  of  King  Henry,  by  whom 
he  was  made  head  of  the  College  a  few  months  after 
the  resignation  of  Waynflete.  The  selection  of 
Westbury  was  a  remarkable  instance,  either  of  the 
sovereign's  insight  into  character,  or,  as  some  would 
say,  of  singular  good  fortune.  He  may  have  appre- 
hended that  his  foundation  would  be  attacked  by  the 
enemies  of  his  line,  but  he  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  that  it  would  be  assailed  by  an  able  king 
and  a  learned  Pope  at  the  same  time.  Yet  this 
came  to  pass  in  the  year  1463,  after  Westbury  had 
been  Provost  sixteen  years,  when  Edward  IV,  aided 
by  the  famous  Pius  II,  resolved  to  unite  Eton  College 
with  that  of  St.  George's,  Windsor.  The  king's 
motives  were  evident.  He  had  just  begun  to  re-build, 
in  a  magnificent  style,  the  Chapel  of  the  Knights  of 
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the  Garter  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  he  wished  to  com- 
bine with  this  collegiate  Chapel  the  neighbouring 
foundation  of  King  Henry.  To  secure  this  object 
more  effectually,  he  induced  the  Pope  to  sanction  the 
scheme  by  a  Bull.  Pius  II  was  himself  an  enthusi- 
astic promoter  of  learning  and  had  written  a  work 
on  education,  but  he  was  anxious  to  gain  the  support 
of  all  powerful  sovereigns  for  his  crusade  against  the 
Turks.  For  this  purpose  a  king  on  a  throne  might 
be  useful,  a  deposed  and  imprisoned  king  was  but  a 
cipher.  The  Pope  might  also  have  thought  that  it 
was  of  very  little  importance  whether  boys  studied 
their  Donaliis*  on  the  low  grounds  by  the  Thames, 
or  on  the  adjoining  hill  within  the  Royal  Palace  and  ■ 
Castle.  So  all  seemed  quietly  settled  :  the  Vatican 
had  assented  to  the  plans  of  Edward  and  there  was, 
of  course,  no  more  to  be  said. 

Now  was  shown  what  one  bold  and  able  man  can  ] 
often    do,     William    Westbury  was  Provost,  and 
was  faithful  to  the  trust  confided  to  him  by  the  now 
imprisoned  Henry.     Against  the  king  and  the  Pope  , 
he  was  personally  powerless,  but  he  roused  to  im- 
mediate action  all  those  whom  the  Royal  Founder  of  ] 
Eton  had  associated  with  him  in  his  educational  plans. 
These  were   too   powerful  to  be  despised ;  and,  by 
their    united    efforts    and    remonstrances,  even    the 
passionate  and  head-strong  Edward  IV  was  induced  " 
to  pause,  and  the  Pope,  "  on  better  information  re- 
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"ceived,"  recalled  the  Bull.  Thus  was  Eton  College 
saved  from  total  absorption  into  St.  George's,  and 
the  chief  merit  of  the  rescue  belongs,  undoubtedly, 
to  Provost  Westbury.  Mr.  Creasy,  in  his  Eminent 
£/on/an.f,  calls  Westbury  "  the  Camillus  of  Eton  ;" 
but  the  modern  Camillus  did  not  recover  all  the 
spoils,  for  a  large  part  of  the  original  endowment 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  by  king  Edward, 
who  will  thus,  if  we  carry  out  the  historical  allusion, 
resemble  the  Gauls  who,  doubtless,  carried  oif  some 
of  their  plunder.  Nevertheless,  it  will  ever  be 
Westbukv's  honour  that  he  saved  the  city, — in  plain 
words,  the  College. 

William  Lyndwood.  This  once  celebrated  canon- 
lawyer  was  another  of  the  trusted  Associates  of  King 
Henry,  to  whom  he  gave  valuable  aid,  either  by 
drawing  up  the  original  statutes  both  of  King's 
College  and  of  Eton,  or  by  suggesting  the  substance 
of  many  sections.  The  final  revision  of  the  charters 
and  statutes  was  made  after  his  death  in  1447,  but 
the  general  spirit  of  those  documents  is  probably  due 
to  him.  That  he  should  be  consulted  on  such  a 
subject  was  a  matter  of  course,  holding,  as  he  did, 
the  King's  Privy  Seal  and  having  been  legal  adviser 
to  the  sovereign's  intimate  friend.  Archbishop  Chich- 
ely.  He  was  also  the  best  known  English  canon- 
lawyer  of  that  age,  being  regarded  as  the  Blackstone 
of  the  reign,  on  account  of  his  commentaries  on 
that    body    of   English   ecclesiastical   law  whlcli  had 
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been  formed  from  the  time  of  Henry  III  to  Henry  VL 
Lyndwood  died  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1447,  and 
can,  therefore,  only  be  classed  with  those  who  aided 
in  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Royal  house  of 
learning :  to  others,  such  as  Waynflete  and  Westbury, 
it  was  given  to  witness  the  gradual  rise  of  the  building. 

Sir  John  Fortescue.  This  famous  judge  and 
popular  legal  writer  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Henry  VI,  who  requested  him  to  instruct  the 
young  Prince  Edward  in  the  principles  of  the  English 
Constitution.  So  thoroughly  did  the  King  confide 
in  Fortescue,  that  to  him  alone  was  entrusted  the 
entire  charge  of  the  boy  when  only  eight  years  old. 
The  judge  was  present  with  Henry  at  the  battle  of 
Towton  in  March,  1461,  and  carried  off  the  child 
from  that  field  so  fatal  to  the  Lancastrians.     Fortes- 

• 

CUE  then  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  continued 
to  carry  on  the  education  of  the  Prince,  whom  he 
hoped  yet  to  see  king  of  England.  It  is  thought 
that  his  celebrated  work,  De  laudibus  Legum  AnglicPy 
was  originally  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Prince; 
if  so,  the  young  Lancastrian  received  lessons  of  more 

noble  and  liberalizing  tendencies  than  have  fallen  to 

• 

the  lot  of  some  modern  princes.  Fortescjlje  placed 
before  his  pupil  the  true  principles  of  a  Constitu- 
tional monarchy  in  a  manner  which  has  elicited  the 
highest  praises  of  the  most  eminent  modern  lawyers. 
Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  advice  of  so  trusted  a 
friend   and   so   able   a    lawyer    should    be    entirely 
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unsought  by  the  King  who  was  certainly  anxious  to 
win  all  possible  support  for  his  College  ?  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  Fortescue  was  at  the  full 
height  of  fame  and  influence  just  at  the  time  when 
the  new  school  at  Eton  was  being  founded.  lie  had 
been  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  called  to 
the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  enrolled  among  the  Ser- 
geants, and  had  been  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  He  was  therefore  high  in  oflice,  high  in 
the  Royal  esteem,  and  high  in  his  views  of  education. 
It  seems  against  all  the  laws  of  probability  that  such 
a  man  should  have  had  no  share  whatever  in  the 
numerous  consultations  which  were  held  respecting 
the  organization  of  the  new  College.  If  the  monastic 
tone  which  marks  many  of  the  original  regulations 
be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  Lyndwood  and  the  King,  the 
hmitations  to  these,  and  the  purely  scholastic  ten- 
dency of  other  rules,  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
Chief  Justice  Fortescue. 

The  eager  support  which  this  judge  had  given  to 
the  House  of  Lancaster  procured  him  the  honour  of 
an  attainder  from  the  Yorkists.  On  what  ground  does 
the  reader  suppose  this  was  reversed  ?  The  once  sturdy 
upholder  of  the  Red  Rose  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove 
that  the  White  Rose  was  the  true  and  legitimate 
flower  of  England.  He  received  his  fee  for  the  work 
in  the  shape  of  a  pardon  for  all  political  short- 
comings, and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement 
at  Ebrington  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  is  buried  in  the  Parish  Church. 
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One  felicity  has  attended  this  friend  of  Henry  VI, 
that  his  name  still  shines  in  the  roll  of  the  English 
peerage, — the  titles  Earl  Fortescue  and  Viscount 
Ebrington  recalling  to  all  the  memory  of  the  old 
Lancastrian  Judge. 

John  Stafford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  must  be  counted  among  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  founding  of  Eton  College. 
He  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  feoffees  and 
affixed  the  Great  Seal  to  the  charter  dated  1441. 
Vl^hat  would  our  modern  Trades-Unions  think  of  the 
mode  in  which  Chancellor  Stafford  was  empowered 
to  seize  upon  masons,  carpenters,  labourers,  and 
"  all  manner  of  workmen,"  for  constructing  the  new 
buildings  ?  The  King  orders  his  "  right,  trusty,  and 
"  well-beloved "  Chancellor  to  issue  the  warrants  for 
taking  mechanics  "wherever  they  may  be  found." 
This  high  official  diligently  did  as  desired,  without 
even  once  thinking  of  free-trade  or  "the  rights  of 
"  labour."  Yet  the  sovereign  was  a  good  man  and 
the  Chancellor  a  "  worthy  man :"  neither  had  the 
least  idea  of  wrong-doing,  and  felt  that  if  sailors 
could  be  pressed  for  the  fleet,  why  not  workmen  for 
the  promotion  of  national  education.  Stafford  was 
at  this  time  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  also 
Chancellor,  becoming  Archbishop  in  1443.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  who  was  styled  Lord 
Chancellor,*   and   either   bore  the  title  or  held  the 


*  The  title  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  precwliug  reign. 
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office  for  eighteen  years,  resigning  only  two  years 
before  his  death  in  1452.  The  high  offices  held  by 
this  feoffee  of  Eton  College  would  enable  him  to 
promote,  in  a  most  effectual  manner,  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  foundation.  His  devotion  to  the  King, 
and  even  his  own  interests,  would  insure  such  a  use 
of  his  great  influence.  Besides,  Stafford  was  not 
an  indolent  and  luxurious  man,  letting  things  take 
their  own  course  and  only  anxious  to  float  quietly  with 
the  stream.  His  energy  and  courage  were  shown  in 
the  great  Yorkist  rising  under  Cade  in  1550,  when, 
in  conjunction  with  Waynflete,  he  held  conferences 
with  the  leaders  of  the  exasperated  rebels,  and  finally 
induced  the  greater  part  to  abandon  the  murderer 
of  Lord  Say. 

Although  this  Chancellor  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  he  was  resolved  that  the 
French  marriage  should  not  lead  to'  the  establishment 
of  foreign  usages  in  England.  When  the  ambas- 
sador from  France  began,  at  a  conference,  to  address 
King  Henry  in  French,  Stafford  immediately 
remonstrated,  and  insisted  that  a  neutral  language, 
the  Latin,  should  be  used,  if  the  ambassador  found 
EngUsh  too  difficult.  A  man  with  such  national 
feelings  would  of  course  eagerly  support  all  English 
educational  foundations,  and  especially  that  of  which 
he  was  an  appointed  guardian. 

William  Ayscough,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  mur- 
dered by  the  rebels  in  Cade's  insurrection,  was  also 
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among  the  feoffees  of  the  College,  and  from  his 
office,  Confessor  to  the  King,  must  have  taken  a 
share  in  discussing  the  plans  for  the  management  of 
the  foundation.  There  is  no  record  of  any  distinct 
service  rendered  by  him  to  Eton,  but  it  is  most 
improbable  that  the  Confessor  of  the  Founder,  and 
a  guardian  of  the  College,  should  have  taken  no  part 
in  a  matter  on  which  the  King's  whole  heart  was  set. 
Ayscough  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Salisbury  at 
St.  George's,  Windsor,  1438,  and  this  would  tend  to 
connect  him  still  more  closely  with  his  Royal  patron's 
College,  close  at  hand. 

The  end  of  this  Eton  feoffee  gives  us  an  index  to 
the  ferocious  brutalism  ever  ready  to  break  out  in 
those  times  which  have  been  called,  as  if  in  irony, 
"  the  ages  of  faith."  Cade  had  been  a  tenant  of  the 
Bishop,  and,  perhaps,  had  his  private  disputes  with 
his  landlord  ;  so,  when  the  rebel  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  force,  the  time  had  come  for 
paying  off  old  scores  and  also  for  punishing  an  ad- 
herent of  Henry  VI.  The  Bishop  had  warning 
that  the  mob  was  impelled  by  a  deadly  hatred  against 
the  higher  ecclesiastics,  and  being  at  the  time  far 
from  London,  or  from  any  fortified  place,  took 
refuge  in  a  Church.  But  superstition,  though  a 
strong  influence  in  quiet  times,  has  ever  been  weak 
as  burnt  tow  in  periods  of  excitement.  So  it  was 
now :  the  Bishop  was  dragged  from  his  sanctuary 
and  murdered,  without  hesitation,  on  the  spot. 
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Thomas  Bekyntox,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Secretary  to  King  Henry,  Dean  of  the  Court  of 
Arches,  Prolocutor  of  Convocation,  and  Chancellor 
to  the  famous  "  Good  Duke  Humphrey  "  was  another 
feoffee  of  the  College,  whose  advice  the  Founder 
repeatedly  sought  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  new 
school.  Being  himself  a  Wykehamist,  Bekynton 
naturally  co-operated  with  Waynflete  in  establishing 
the  greater  part  of  the  Winchester  system  at  Eton. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  official  and  close 
connection  with  Convocation,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  the  Episcopate,  and  with  the  powerful  party 
attached  to  Duke  Humphrey  must  have  secured 
much  patronage  for  the  King's  favourite  foundation. 
Bekynton  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  the  College  Chapel  in  1443,  though  the 
building  was  then  unfinished.  The  Bishop  seems  to 
have  taken  a  surname,  like  his  friend  Waynflete,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  the  village  of  Bekynton  or 
Beckington,  near  Frome,  Somersetshire.  He  died  in 
1465,  and  was  buried  in  Wells  Cathedral,  the  west 
cloisters  of  which  he  had  built.  After  his  body  had 
rested  undisturbed  for  nearly  four  centuries,  the  tomb 
and  coffin  were  opened  in  1850,  but  all  that  remained 
of  Bishop  Bekynton  were  a  few  bones  which  had 
preserved  their  form  during  so  long  a  period  in 
the  deep  seclusion  of  the  grave. 

Such  were  a  few  of  King  Henry's  Associates  in 
his  successful  establishment  of  Eton  College.  We 
see  how  carefully  he  secured  a  large  and  powerful 
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body  of  Patrons  who  might  protect  his  favourite 
institution  in  the  stormy  times  which  were  at  hand. 
Through  his  foresight,  combined  with  their  fidehty 
and  zeal,  the  "antique  towers"  still  "crown  the 
"wat'ry  glade"  by  the  "  silver-winding"  Thames. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  POUNDING  AND  OPENING  OF  THE  COLLEGE  : 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COURSE. 

The  design  of  founding  a  College,  ^^  to  the  praise, 
"glory,  and  honour  of  Him  Who  suffered  on  the 
"  Cross,"  seems  to  have  become  fixed  in  the  h^art  of 
King  Henry  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the 
age  of  boyhood.  In  the  charter  of  foundation, 
given  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  he  declares 
that  the  plan  had  deeply  occupied  his  mind  from  the 
earliest  days  of  youth.  He  calls  the  intention  "  a 
"  holy  inspiration,"  and  evidently  deemed  the  project 
to  be  the  great  work  of  his  life.  His  selection  of 
the  site  in  the  bright  meads,  close  beneath  the  towers 
of  the  ancient  feudal  Castle,  was  most  natural.  The 
Royal  fortress  was  his  birth-place,  and  as  he  looked 
from  the  ramparts  there  was  one  small  village  group 
which  must  have  daily  presented  itself  to  view.  The 
rustic  homes  of  Eton  {the  place  by  the  water)  were 
closely  nestled  round  a  small  Church,  and  must  have 
seemed  the  only  site  specially  adapted  for  his  intended 
College.  The  broad  and  deep  Thames  ran,  indeed, 
between  the  Castle  height  and  those  wide  Bucking- 
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hamshire  meads,  and  thus  would  separate  the  King's 
residence  from  his  Grammar  School.  But  this  the 
contemplative  monarch  would  regard  as  an  advantage. 

The  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  hill  was 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  intercourse  ;  while  the  com- 
parative isolation  of  Eton  village  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  too  frequent  visits  of  idle  gentlemen 
from  the  Castle.  There  were  other  sites  which  may  . 
at  times  have  attracted  the  King's  eye.  On  one  side, 
looking  down  the  Thames,  he  must  have  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  ancient  village  of  Old  Windsor, 
where  tradition  places  a  palace  of  the  Saxon  kings ; 
and  a  short  distance  up  the  river  rose Clewer  Church; 
while  close  by  the  Park  boundary,  across  the  Thames, 
Datchet  seemed  to  invite  King  Henry  to  erect  his 
school  in  her  meads.  But  of  all  these,  Eton  stood 
nearest  to  the  Castle,  and  was  therefore  selected. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  Chapel  would 
have  been  erected  for  the  special  use  of  the  new 
College,  as  was  the  case  in  nearly  all  collegiate  founda- 
tions, and  even  in  many  chantries.  The  King,  how- 
ever, resolved  that  the  Parish  Church  of  Eton  should 
be  the  Chapel  of  his  College,  and  he,  therefore, 
bought  the  advowson  of  the  Church  from  William 
Wapluslc,  Nicholas  Clopton,  and  John  Faryngdon, 
Esquires,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for 
its  complete  appropriation  to  the  new  foundation. 
Thus  the  noble  pile,  usually  called  the  College 
Chapel,  was  in    reality    the    Church    of  the    Parish, 
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having  been  erected  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  site 
of  the  older  structure.  From  these  arrangements  it 
aiso  followed  that  the  Provost  of  Eton  was  also  the 
Parish  rector ;  thus  the  ecclesiastical  interests  of  the 
College  and  town  became  intimately  connected.  But 
as  the  numbers  attending  the  Royal  school  increased, 
it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  Chapel-of-Ease  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  which  curates,  called 
"  Conducts,"  were  appointed  by  the  Provost,"*  The 
present  St.  John's  CImrch  stands  near  the  site  of 
this  Chapel. 

But  though  the  school  and  the  old  village  were 
thus  connected,  the  former  was  isolated  from  the 
latter  by  the  stream  which  is  now  crossed  by  Bald- 
win's bridge,  and  also  separated  from  the  country 
towards  Slough  by  a  brook  now  called  Cole  Norton. 
Thus  the  College  buildings  stood  upon  a  kind  of 
island^  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sanctuary  of  learning 
and  secluded  home  of  meditation. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  buildings  seems  to  have 
been  laid  on  the  nth  of  October,  1440,-)-  but  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Chapel  was,  probably,  placed 
on  the  3rd  of  July  in  the  next  year.  Allusion  has 
already  been  madc:f  to  the  impressment  of  many  of 
the  workmen,  but  the  King  was  a  just  master,  and  the 
wages  of  all  the  mechanics  were  according  to  the 


■  When  ihe  old  Chapel  became  ruinous,  one  of  the  ColUfre  Pcllown, 
Hr.  Hetheringlon,  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  new  ODC,  in  the  last  century. 

t  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  edition  of  Capgrave's  "  Illustrious  lleiititSi" 
Others  give  July  3rd,  [441. 

;  See  Page  jH. 
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scale  usual  at  that  time,  when  money  had  a  much 
higher  value  than  at  present.  The  masons  and  car- 
penters received  five-pence  a  day,  equal  to  about  five 
shillings  now ;  even  the  common  assistant  labourers 
had  four-pence  a  day,  a  higher  rate  than  is  given  to 
that  class  now,  as  it  would  amount  to  twenty-four 
shillings  a  week.  The  bricklayers  evidently  ranked 
with  the  high-class  workmen,  their  wages  being  six- 
pence a  day  each,  or  six  shillings  of  our  money. 

The  deposits  of  brick-clay  at  Slough  were  not  over-  ■ 
looked  by  Roger  Keyes,  the  superintendent  of  the 
works,  or  by  Robert  Cliirche,  the  head  bricklayer, 
and  kilns  were  erected  to  burn  the  bricks.  This  was, 
probably,  the  cheapest  of  all  the  materials  employed, 
,  the  cost  of  carriage  from  Slough  to  Eton  being 
small.  But  the  stone  for  the  Chapel  was  a  far  more 
expensive  matter,  being  brought  from  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  town  was  tlien  in  the  possession  of  the 
Enghsh.  Caen  and  Eton  are,  indeed,  more  closely  con- 
nected than  might  be  supposed ;  the  University  of  the 
former  and  the  College  of  the  latter  owing  their 
origin  to  the  same  Royal  Founder.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  was,  doubtless,  the  agent  in  establishing  the 
Norman  University,  but  the  King  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  tnje  author  of  the  institution  which,  with 
a  short  interruption,  has  continued  to  our  times. 
The  rest  of  the  stone  was  procured  from  various 
quarters :  the  Kentish  quarries  supplied  much  of  the 
freestone  and  from  Huddleston,  in  Yorkshire,  was 
brought  the  excellent  limestone  of  that  district. 
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Though  the  buildings  were  begun  in  1440,  and  the 
King's  heart  was  thoroughly  set  upon  a  speedy  com- 
pletion, yet  the  old  saying  "  church  work  goes  upon 
"  crutches "  might  have  been  applied  to  both  King 
Henry's  foundations,  as  neither  Eton  nor  King's 
College  was  finished  for  fifty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement. The  first  Lancastrian  sovereign  saw  the 
foimdations  laid,  but  the  first  of  the  Tudors  assumed 
the  honour  of  the  completion. 

The  original  designation  of  the  new  Grammar 
school  was  "The  Royal  College  of  our  Lady  of 
"  Eton,"  and  the  King  expressly  declared  that  it  was 
founded  "  to  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  and  to  the 
"  exaltation  of  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mary,"  The 
charter  of  foundation  enjoined  continual  prayers  for 
the  Founder  while  living  and  after  his  decease ;  for 
the  souls  of  his  father,  mother,  and  his  ancestors, 
including  also  "  all  the  faithful  who  are  dead."  These 
directions  have  been  pronounced  obsolete  and  un- 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church  by  an 
authority  higher  than  the  decrees  of  any  Founder. 
But  the  King's  expectations  that  his  College  would 
endure  to  "all  future  time"  and  might  "produce  the 
"brightest  flowers  in  every  kind  of  science"*  are, 
probably,  destined  to  be  accomplished.  All  recent 
changes  in  the  College,  whether  under  Parliamentary 
direction  or  suggested  by  the  Governing  Body,  tend 
to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  institution  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Educational  Course,    The  Founder's 


"  Florcs  luddissimM  ii 
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desire  that  "  flowers  in  every  kind  of  science  "  might 
flourish  in  Eton  seems  more  likely  to  be  realized  now 
than  was  the  case  in  years  gone  by. 

The  minute  attention  given  by  the  King  to  every 
detail  connected  with  the  College  suggests  the  idea 
that  his  proper  place  would  have  been  clerk  of  the 
works.  He  directs  that  the  length  of  the  choir  shall 
be  one  hundred  and  three  feet,  viz.^ "  eight  feet  behind 
"  the  high  altar "  and  ninety-five  feet  from  this  to  the 
door.  The  choir  is  to  be  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and 
at  the  East  end  "  a  great  gable-window  of  seven  dayes," 
and  on  each  side  seven  windows  every  one  having 
"  four  dayes."  This  taste  for  a  flood  of  light,  streaming 
through  painted  glass,  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
Chapels  both  of  Eton  and  of  King's  College.  The 
splendours  of  historic  illumination  displayed  in  the 
windows  of  the  latter  building  will  be  fresh  in  the 
'minds  of  many  readers.  The  present  number  and 
style  of  the  lights  in  Eton  College  Chapel  are  not  quite 
in  conformity  with  the  Founder's  directions.  He 
also  was  specially  careful  to  give  the  exact  size  of  the 
"  high  altar,"  which  was  to  be  twelve  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide,  and  to  be  approached  by  six  steps  each 
six  inches  high ;  thus  giving  an  elevation  of  three 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  choir.  Even  the  pattern 
of  the  stalls  was  laid  down ;  those  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster,  being  the  models  to  be  followed 
by  the  carvers.  Having  thus  settled  the  plans  for 
the  choir,  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  Chapel,  or 
nave,  is  specified :    this  was  to  be  one  hundred  and 
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four  feet :.  thus  the  length  of  the  whole  building 
would  be  two  hundred  and  seven  feet.  The  length  of 
the  present  Chapel  is  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet,  thirty-two  less  than  originally  designed. 

The  Founder  resolved  that  the  Chapel  of  Eton 
College,  like  that  of  King's,  should  be  an  object  of 
note  in  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  therefore 
directed  that  a  tower  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high 
should  rise  above  and  give  a  finish  to  all  the  collegiate 
buildings. 

Notwithstanding  these  precise  orders,  the  King 
seems  to  have  had  no  very  great  faith  in  the  vigilance 
of  trustees.  He  therefore  solemnly  warns  his  ex- 
ecutors and  feoffees  that  all  the  awful  curses  pro- 
nounced by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  against  the 
Israelites,  should  they  rebel  against  God,  would  like- 
wise fall  upon  those  trustees  who  should  be  faithless 
managers  of  Eton  College.  The  value  of  the  estates 
forming  the  original  endowment  was,  in  truth,  great 
enough  to  tempt  dishonest  administrators,  the  yearly 
income  being  then  estimated  at  ^3395  us,  •jd.,* 
equal  now  to  about  ^£40,000  per  annum.-f- 

The  members  of  the  foundation,  according  to  the 
first  plan,  were  to  consist  of  a  Provost,  "  ten  priests," 
four  clerks,  ten  singing-boys,  twenty  "  poor  scholars," 
and  the  same  number  of  "  poor  men,"  and  one  master 


♦  Much  of  this  was  taken  by  Edward  IV  and  giten  to  his  Windsor  founda- 
tion.    In  1818  the  revtnuc  was  returned  at  £7000. 

t  The  author  has  taken  ten  as  the  multiple  (or  bringing  the  value  t*  nwney 
in  the  lime  □[  Henry  VI  to  our  standard.  Mr.  Haltam  lakes  twelve  (ur  tile 
time  of  Henry  VUI. 
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iox  teaching  grammar^  or,  in  other  words,  the  Latin 
tongne.  This  plan  was  subsequently  re-modelled  by 
the  King,  the  ten  singers  being  raised  to  sixteen ;  two 
masters  were  also  deemed  necessary,  the  number  of 
scholars  being  increased  to  seventy,  and  **  thirteen 
^  servitors  "  substituted  for  the  twenty-five  poor  men. 
The  Course  of  Education  proposed  by  the  Founder 
is,  in  the  main,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  term 
^  grammatica,"  which  was  limited  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  words  ^^  Grammar  School  ^  have  been  held  by 
the  judges  to  include  those  two  subjects  only,  though 
the  requirements  of  modem  days  have  rendered  a  far 
wider  range  of  study  necessary.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI  the  University  course  was,  nominally  at 
least,  tolerably  extensive,  embracing  "  the  seven 
**  liberal  arts,** — r/z.,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  But  for  ages 
the  Grammar  schools  were  little  influenced  by  the 
University  curriculum,  and  Eton,  of  course,  long 
continued  to  be  simply  a  Grammar  school.  Latin 
was  the  principal  subject  for  some  time  after  the 
establishment  of  the  College,  and  "verse  making" 
was  early  deemed  the  best  test  of  scholarship.  As 
the  study  of  Greek  was  not  introduced  into  the 
English  Universities,  as  a  recognized  branch  of 
learning,  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  so  it  was 
many  years  after  its  foundation  before  this  language 
was  taught  at  Eton.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Latinists  of  Oxford,  or  Trojans  as  they  called 
themselves,  assailed  with  bludgeons  the  first  students 
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of  Greek,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Thucydides  was  not  at  once  welcomed  to 
Eton.  Under  the  impulse  given  by  the  Reformation 
and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  such  scholars  as  Grocyn, 
the  Wykehamist ;  Linacre,  the  learned  physician ; 
Lily,  the  first  master  of  St.  Paul's  School  ;  and 
especially  by  the  famed  satirist  and  critic,  Erasmus, 
Greek  gradually  became  a  regular  part  of  all  Gram- 
mar school  instruction. 

Some  think  the  Greek  Grammar  first  used  at  Eton 
was  that  of  Clenardus,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1530, 
in  which  the  nouns  were  arranged,  as  at  present,  into 
two  classes,  the  simple  and  contracted,  contained  in 
ten  declensions;  the  verbs  being  in  thirteen  con- 
jugations. Others  suppose  that  a  Primer,  modelled 
on  that  of  the  learned  Greek  exile,  Theodore  Gaza, 
was  in  early  use  at  this  College.  Gaza  collected  all 
the  verbs  into  five  conjugations, — four  in  w  and 
one  in  ^*. 

Although  King  Henry  may  have  had  a  gram- 
matical education  chiefly  in  view,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  contemplated  a  much  wider  range  of 
study  to  be  introduced  as  society  advanced.  His 
desire  that  the  College  might  produce  men  excelling 
"  in  every  kind  of  science "  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood except  on  such  a  supposition.  All  the  changes, 
therefore,  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  old 
curriculum,  whether  in  mathematics  or  in  physical 
science,  are  in  perfect  liarmony  with  the  Founder's 
liberal  views. 
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The  King  evidently  expected  that  his  Eton  College 
would  be  attended  by  students  from  all  pans  of  the 
kingdom,  and  this  came  to  pass  even  during  his  own 
life-time.  The  school  buildings  not  having  accom- 
modation for  these,  they  hired  lodgings  in  the  town, 
and  thus,  gradually,  was  formed  the  "  Dames'  Houses," 
so  long  established  at  Eton.  Such  scholars  paid  for 
their  own  board  and  lodgings,  and  became  known  as 
**  Opfridans.''  As  their  number  increased  "  Assistant  ** 
Masters  were  necessarily  appointed,  and  these  soon 
began  to  receive  Oppidans  as  boarders,  so  that 
gradually  the  Masters'  Houses  have  nearly  super- 
seded those  of  the  Dames.  Some  Oppidans  live  in 
the  town  with  parents  or  friends,  but  these  are  few  in 
number.  The  general  expenses  of  the  Oppidans 
vary,  of  course,  but  the  average  cost  yearly  is  about 
r!36'200.  The  average  number  of  Oppidans  has,  of 
late  years,  been  about  850,  and  this,  added  to  the  70 
on  the  Foundation,  will  bring  the  total  to  about  920. 
In  the  year  1764  the  number  was  516. 

When  the  College  was  first  opened  we  have  already 
seen  that  William  of  Waynflete  brought  with  him 
from  Winchester  thirty-five  scholars,  thus  providing 
one-half  of  the  seventy  Foundation  students.  These 
"  Collegers,"  as  they  are  called  in  distinction  from  the 
Oppidans,  formed  for  some  time  the  most  important 
j)art  of  the  school,  and  were,  doubtless,  entirely  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  endowments.  Two  meals  a 
(lay  were  certainly  given,  dormitories  provided,  and 
clothing  supplied.*     The  numerous  changes  in  social 

•  CloUiiiig  was  not  given  after  1506  except  cloth  for  the  Gown. 
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habits  and  manners  since  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  and  the  great  improvements  recently  effected 
in  Eton,  have  materially  improved  the  position  of  the 
Collegers,  The  expenses  of  a  boy  on  the  Foundation 
are,  probably,  at  present  about  ^50  yearly:  in  the 
year  1800  it  seems  to  have  been  sixty  guineas. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  school,  and 
the  general  discipHne  enforced  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  are  vividly  described  in  an  old 
manuscript  now  among  the  Harleian  Papers  in  the 
British  Museum.  From  this  document  it  appears 
that  the  boys  were  called  at  five  in  the  morning  by 
one  of  the  four  dormitory  "  pra?postors  "  (pro'positi ;) 
prayers  were  chanted  aloud  while  dressing  ;  the  beds 
were  then  made  up  and  the  dust  from  beneath  swept 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  from  which  it  was 
carried  out  by  four  boys,  named  in  turn  for  the  work. 
Then  all  went  to  the  washing-room,  and  thence  to 
tile  school-room  by  six  o'clock,  when  prayers  were 
read  by  the  Under-master,  who  immediately  after 
began  to  hear  the  lessons  of  the  lowest  classes  or 
"  forms,"  of  which  there  were  then  seven.  The  Head- 
master entered  the  school-room  at  seven,  when  names 
of  offenders  were  given  in,  and  if  the  day  happened 
to  be  Friday,  all  culprits  got  the  duly-appointed 
whipping.  Prayers  followed  at  ten  o'clock  ;  the 
school-work  went  on  to  eleven,  when  all  marched  to 
the  dining-hall.  After  dinner  the  work  went  on  till 
supper  time  at  seven,  with  certain  intervals  for  play, 
which  varied  with  the  time  of  the  year.      Prayers  at 
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eight  in  the  evening  and  then  to  bed  seems  to  have 
been  a  standing  rule. 

The  authors  read  in  the  school  at  this  time  by  the 
highest  classes  were  Cicero  (the  de  Officiis^  de  Ami- 
citia,  or  some  of  the  letters,)  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
Terence,  Ovid  {de  Tristibus  and  Metamorphoses,) 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucan.  The  lower  Forms  read 
^sop's  Fables  and  Lucian's  Dialogues.  Only  one 
Greek  book  is  mentioned,  and  that  was  merely  the 
Greek  Grammar  used  by  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Forms  only.* 

The  statutes  of  Henry  VI  are  most  minute  in  all 
points  connected  with  the  government  of  the  College 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  members.  They  direct 
even  the  order  in  which  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
scholars  shall  sit  at  dinner  in  the  hall ;  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  dogs,  hawks,  monkeys,  or  bears ;  strictly 
forbid  all  foppish  dressing  of  the  hair  or  beard ;  and 
agree  with  the  old  monastic  rules  in  excluding 
women  from  the  College.  Should  any  reader  wish  to 
examine  the  original  statutes  he  will  find  them  printed 
in  Appendix  A.  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Education,  published  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1818.  Up  to  that  time  they 
had  never  been  printed,  and  the  manuscript  copy 
then  produced  to  the  Committee  was  brought  by  the 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  The  manuscript 
was  transcribed  from  the  original  about  the  year  1768 

*  The  Sixth  Form  is  now  the  highest  at  Eton,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  First 
and  Second  Form. 
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by  Mr.  Huggett,  a  Fellow,  who  gave  his  copy  to  the 
Museum.  The  original  manuscript,  from  which 
Mr.  Huggett  made  his  copy,  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  six  different  scribes.  A  seal  of  green  wax, 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  was  secured  to  the 
book  by  white  and  purple  silk  threads.  The  printed 
copy  of  Huggett's  manuscript  is  a  curiosity,  all  the 
erasures,  cancelling,  interlineations,  and  marginal  notes 
being  preserved,  and  some  of  the  latter  express  the 
wrath  of  Mr.  Huggett  on  account  of  the  non-ob- 
servance of  certain  statutes. 

Six  years  after  William  of  Waynflete  and  his 
Winchester  allies  had  been  settled  at  Eton,  the  King 
made  a  grant  of  arms  to  his  College :  "  on  a  field 
"  sable,  three  Fleur-de-lis,  Argent.^''  *  But  in  order  to 
indicate  to  all  coming  ages  the  Royal  character  of 
the  Foundation,  he  added  the  following, "  in  the  chief 
of  the  shield,-f-  party  per  pale.  Azure,  with  a  lily  of 
France,  and  Gules  with  a  leopard  passant,  Or^X 
The  sable  colour  of  the  shield  denoted  stability  in 
heraldic  style,  and  well  represents,  in  this  respect,  the 
good  fortune  of  the  College ;  the  lilies  implied  rich 
and  vigorous  growth,  and  this  notion  is  expressed  in 
the  "  floreat "  of  the  well-known  motto. 

The  Founder  is  said  to  have  given  his  new  College 
a  relic  which  he  probably  thought  of  far  higher  value 


*  "  In  campo  nigro  tres  liliorum  flores  argenteas." 

t  Readers  unfamiliar  with  heraldic  terms  may  remember  that  the  chirf  is 
the  upper  third  part  of  the  shield. 

Cum  peditante  Lcopardo  aureo/' 
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than  any  grant  of  arms.  This  had  belonged  to  his 
Great-uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  was  a  jewelled 
casket  containing,  as  all  then  believed,  some  of  the 
Saviour's  blood  and  a  bit  of  the  Cross,  which  old 
traditions  say  was  found  by  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  buried  in  the  earth  at  Calvary. 
Inquisitive  antiquaries  must  have  often  inquired 
after  this  casket ;  such  a  relic  would  not  be  hidden 
in  a  corner,  and  yet  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it 
by  the  visitors  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  in  the  year  1545, 
made  an  inventory  of  all  the  valuables  belonging  to 
the  College.  "  The  tablet  of  Bourbon,"  as  the  casket 
was  called,  might  have  been  claimed  by  the  Crown,  but 
some  special  notice  would  surely  have  been  made  in  the 
entries  had  the  reliquary  then  been  in  the  College. 

Nearly  every  great  school  has  customs,  festivals, 
or  sports "  peculiar  to  itself,  and  Eton  was  long  re- 
markable for  at  least  one  impressive  spectacle,  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  seen  no  more.  The 
Moiitem  was  the  grand  Eton  day,  when  the  scholars 
in  military,  mediaeval,  or  Tudor  dresses  marched  to 
the  famous  mound  called  Salt-hill,  while  "  riinners,'* 
richly  attired,  visited  all  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood asking  for  "salt."  Few  readers  need  to  be 
told  that  the  "salt"  was  in  reality  gold  or  silver 
coin,  collected  as  a  gift  for  "the  captain"  of  the 
school,  to  support  him  at  the  University.*  The 
festival  was  held  every  third  year  after  1/^78,  on 
Whit-Tuesday,    and   in   some   years   about  ^1000 

*  The  king's  gift,  or  "  Boyal  salt,"  was  fifty  guineas. 
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were  collected ;  but  out  of  this  the  captain  had  to 
provide  breakfast  for  the  whole  of  the  Fifth  Form. 
He  was  also  supposed  to  pay  for  the  damage  done  to 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  grounds  of  Botham's 
large  hotel  at  Salt-hill,  which,  at  Montem  time,  pre- 
sented a  scene  somewhat  approaching  a  Venetian 
carnival.  If  licence  be  the  characteristic  of  a  carni- 
val, then,  certainly,  Montem  had  that  mark  for  all 
Eton  school-boys.  This  uncontrollable  licence,  com- 
bined with  the  interruption  to  the  school-work,  and 
the  great  expense  involved,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  Railways,  finally  led  to  the  abolition  of  this 
remarkable  festival.  The  last  Montem  was  celebrated 
on  Whit-Tuesday,  1 844. 

Here  some  readers  may  ask  when  was  the  first 
Montem  held,  and  how  did  such  a  custom  begin  ? 
To  the  first  part  of  the  question  no  answer  can  be 
given,  and  the  reply  to  the  second  may  seem  to  some 
a  mere  guess.  Many  would,  indeed,  boldly  assert 
that  the  origin  of  the  Montem  is  as  unknown  as  the 
origin  of  Rome.  It  may  not,  however,  be  altogether 
useless  to  place  a  few  facts  before  the  reader,  who 
can  then  draw  such  a  conclusion  as  may  appear 
reasonable. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  singular  feast  of 
"  the  boy-bishop "  used  to  be  celebrated  both  at 
Winchester  and  Eton;  in  December  at  the  former 
school,  on  the  Innocents'  Day,  December  28th,  and 
at  the  latter  on  the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  De- 
cember 6th.    The  old  regulations  forbid  the  Etonians 
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to  celebrate  this  curious  election  on  Innocents'  Dav, 
and  the  selection  of  December  6th  was,  doubtless, 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Founder's 
birth-day.  Few  readers  need  be  reminded  that  the 
feast  of  the  boy-bishop  was  one  of  those  almost  in- 
comprehensible saturnalia  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
which  the  wildest  outbursts  of  satirical  jollity  were 
mixed  with  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  the 
Church.  A  mock  bishop  was  elected  by  the  school- 
boys and  held  his  title  from  December  6th  to  the 
28th.  The  boy  thus  chosen  actually  discharged,  in 
ironical  appearance  at  least,  all  the  offices  of  a  bishop, 
except  that  of  celebrating  "  the  Mass."  The  custom 
was  tolerated  and  actively  supported  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  the  Reformation  ended  the  reign 
of  the  boy-bishop,  and,  in  England,  even  the  sovereign 
did  not  deem  the  matter  beneath  notice.  A  Royal 
proclamation  in  1542  declared  the  festival  to  be 
illegal,  but  this  was,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  declaring 
that  the  ceremony  had  always  been  contrary  to  law. 

What  had  the  festivities  of  the  boy-bishop's 
election  to  do  with  the  Montem?  The  following 
statement  may  suggest  an  answer.  We  find  that  the 
old  time  for  celebrating  Montem  was  a  little  before 
Christmas ;  it  was  then  changed  to  the  first  Tuesday 
in  Hilary  Term  ;*  this  continued  till  the  Whitsuntide 
of  1758,  when  the  festival  was  celebrated  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the 


*  Hilary  Term  now  begins  on  the    nth  of   January,   but  the   13th   was, 
perhaps,  the  old  day. 
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Head-master.      In  the  exercise  of  B.  Heath,  "  pro 

"  More  et  Monte,"  the  captain,  the  change  is  thus 

noticed, — 

"  Ut  inihi  more  novo  Montis  celebrare  triumphum 
"  Fas  sit,  et  optato  figere  signa  jugo/' 

A  further  change  was  made  twenty  years  later,  in 
1778,  when  the  first  Triennial  Montem  was  celebrated. 
The  mummeries  connected  with  the  boy-bishop 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,*  but  we  find  a  great  School 
festival  held  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  and  con- 
tinued after  the  old  ceremonies  had  totally  disap- 
peared. Did  the  modern  celebration  grow  out  of  the 
more  ancient,  becoming  its  substitute  and  receiving 
such  modifications  as  change  of  times  would  demand  ? 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  for  the  affirmative,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  against  such  a  notion. 

Another  abolished  Eton  custom  may  here  be 
mentioned,  which  had  nothing  of  the  picturesque 
about  it.  The  butcher  of  the  College  was  ac- 
customed to  give  a  ram  on  Election  Saturday  yearly, 
to  be  hunted  by  the  School ;  and  this  singular  hunt 
seems  to  have  been  kept  up  until  the  year  1730,  when 
it  was  abolished.  But,  unfortunately,  *  a  far  worse 
practice  took  the  place  of  the  old  sheep  chace.  The 
butcher  still  continued  to  supply  the  ram,  which, 
being  regarded  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  killed 
with  bludgeons  in  the  College  stable-yard  after  the 
Speeches.      When   this   ratHer  undignified  style   of 

♦  This  grotesque  election  seems  to  have  been  obsolete  at  Eton  in  1560,  and 
a  procession  "  ad  Montem  "  was  then  observed  on  January  35th. 
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immolation  had  been  practised  for  about  seventeen 
years,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  the  ram  should 
be  sacrificed,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  by  the 
butcher.  Thus  the  scholars  lost  both  the  hunt  after 
Aries  and  the  opportunity  of  shewing  their  courage 
in  the  final  assault.  The  College,  however,  did  not 
lose  all  benefits  of  the  ram,  the  mutton  being  served 
up  "  in  pasties "  at  the  dinner  on  Election  Saturday. 

Among  other  •  customs,  now  forgotten,  was  the 
grand  nut  collecting,  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  gathering  of  "  May  boughs  "  on  May-day,  when, 
if  the  weather  were  fine  and  the  Master  willing,  all 
who  chose  might  rise  at  four  o'clock  and  despoil  the 
white  thorns  far  around  of  their  rich  blossoms. 
With  these  May  blooms  the  windows  of  all  the  bed- 
rooms were  adorned. 

The  "  funeral-fire  "  is  no  longer  lighted  on  July  7th 
in  honour  of  Thomas-a-Becket,  nor  are  plays  publicly 
acted  by  the  scholars  in  December. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  Eton  College  lost 
the  tumults  of  the  boy-bishop  election,  the  pictur- 
esque excitement  of  Montem,  the  uproar  of  the  ram 
hunt,  and  even  the  fire-works  of  Election  Saturday. 
The  grand  day  now  left  is  the  well-known  Fourth  of 
June,  still  kept  up  with  feast,  regatta,  and  fire-works, 
in  honour  of  George  III. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive progress  of  the  College, — this  would,  in  truth, 
be  a  history  of  the  School.  But  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  masters  appointed  by  the  Founder  as 
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sufficient,  and  the  forty  Assistant-masters  now  en- 
gaged in  tuition  under  the  Head-master,  is  alone  a 
proof  that  Floreat  Etona  has  been  no  unrealized 
wish.  As  times  change  and  the  requirements  of 
educated  Englishmen  increase,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Eton  system  will  be  found  to  possess  ample 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  wants  of  every  age. 
Thus,  after  as  many  coming  centuries  shall  have 
passed  away  as  have  now  elapsed  since  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid,  the  Royal  College  of  Henry  VI  will 
still  be  found  the  nurse  of  genius  and  the  home  of 
scholarship. 

Two  statues  of  Henry  VI  daily  remind  all  Etoni- 
ans of  their  liberal-hearted  Founder  :  one  in  the 
front  quadrangle  of  bronze,  placed  there  by  Dr. 
Godolphin,  who  became  Provost  in  1695  ;  the  other 
of  marble  by  the  sculptor  Bacon,  erected  in  1786,  a 
legacy  of  ^600  having  been  left  for  that  purpose  by 
a  Fellow  of  the  College,  Mr.  Betham. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE.    ETON      DIVINES. 


Though  Eton  College  was  not  intended  for,  and 
never  has  been,  a  Theological  School  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  yet,  from  so  large  a  College,  great 
numbers  must  have  taken  Orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  From  these  Etonians  only  those  have 
been  selected  who  best  represent  either  the  amount  of 
learning  and  ability  contributed  by  Eton  to  the 
Episcopate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  that  of  the 
Colonies,  or  to  Ecclesiastical  literature,  or,  lastly,  to 
the  government  of  the  College  itself.  This  chapter 
will,  therefore,  consist  of  four  Sections :  the  first  con- 
taining descriptions  of  some  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  supplied  to  England  and  Ireland  by  Eton ;  the 
second  including  some  of  the  most  able  Colonial 
Bishops  educated  at  Eton;  the  third  giving  some 
notices  of  the  more  celebrated  literary  Divines  trained 
in  the  School ;  and  the  fourth  comprehending  in  one 
view  the  succession  of  the  Provosts  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  College  to  the  present  time. 
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SECTION    I. 

THB     ETONIAN    ARCHBISHOPS    AND     BISHOPS    OF     lUIB 

UNITED    KINGDOM. 

It  IS  thought  desirable  to  arrange  the  following 
names  in  chronological  order,  n6t  giving  priority  on 
account  of  rank  or  theological  fame.  Thus  the 
Archbishops  are  not  placed  first  in  a  separate  group, 
but  follow  their  Episcopal  brethren  in  that  order  of 
succession  of  which  Time  is  the  author. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  matter  of  regret  to  all  Etonians 
that  so  few  of  the  really  great  Episcopal  names  of 
England  are  inscribed  in  the  College  rolls.  Some 
bright  names,  of  course,  are  found  in  the  records, 
where  they  shine  as  if  in  letters  of  gold.  Aldrich, 
Alley,  Coxe,  Pearson,  Sherlock,  Blomfield,  Sumner, 
and  Patteson  would  confer  additional  dignity  on  any 
school  however  famous.  But  the  historic  names  are 
absent, — the  men  who  bore  a  principal  part  in  the 
grand  struggle  of  the  Reformation,  and  made  even 
the  foreign  Roman  Catholic  communions  respect  the 
learning  of  the  Church  of  England:  these  may 
not  be  classed  among  "  Eminent  Etonians."  Such 
names  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Jewel,  Parker,  Hooker, 
Usher,  Tillotson,  Warburton,  Bull,  and  Butler  were 
never  enrolled  in  the  register  of  this  Royal  foundation. 
But  Eton  has  one  small  consolation  left, — no  other 
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great  Grammar  School  can  claim  the  honour  of 
educating  these  men.  Their  training  for  the  Univer- 
sities was  received  in  small  local  or  private  institutions. 
The  absence,  therefore,  of  such  names  from  the 
College  lists  does  not  imply  any  inferiority  in  repu- 
tation or  in  teaching  power  on  the  part  of  Eton.  It 
simply  illustrates  a  fact  constantly  occurring  in  the 
history  of  English  intellect, — that  the  greatest  edu- 
cational foundations  have  not  always  given  the 
primary  training  to  the  greatest  men. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  following  names  include 
one  Archbishop  of  the  15th  century,  five  Bishops  of 
the  1 6th  century,  three  of  the  next  century,  the  same 
number  in  the  1 8th  century,  besides  one  Archbishop 
and  seven  Bishops  of  the  present  age. 

THOMAS    ROTHERHAM, 

Archbishop  op  York.  Born  1423  ;  died  1500. 
If  the  dates  are  correct,  this  Etonian  was  but  a 
short  time  in  the  School :  in  December,  1443, 
William  of  Waynflete  took  possession  of  Eton 
College,  and  in  July,  1444,  Rotherham  left  Eton 
and  became  almost  one  of  the  first  Fellows  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  There  his  portrait  still 
reminds  the  present  Fellows  of  their  ancient  pre- 
decessor. Although  Rotherham  freely  used  all 
the  benefits  derivable  from  both  the  foundations  of 
King  Henry,  he  early  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
Red  Rose  was  not  the  symbol  for  a  prudent  man, 
who  wished  to   prosper  in  this  world.      His  Talley- 
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randian  sagacity  met  with  its  due  reward.  Any  one 
may  enjoy  the  happiness  of  experiencing  that  "virtue 
"is  its  own  reward,"  but  it  is  only  the  man  who 
decently  manages  to  be  always  on  the  politically  safe 
side  in  stormy  times  who  seizes  the  prizes  which 
virtue  really  thinks  should  be  her  own.  It  was  not 
simple  sanctity  which  conducted  Thomas  of  Rother- 
HAM  from  the  ease  of  his  Fellowship  to  the  Master- 
ship of  Pembroke  Hall,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester, 
the  See  of  Lincoln,  the  Archiepiscopal  dignity  of 
York,  to  the  Chancellor's  chair,  and  to  the  rank  of  a 
Cardinal.  It  is  not  insinuated  that  these  honours 
were  won  by  any  remarkable  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  principles  of  ambitious  minds.  But  the 
man  who  bitterly  persecuted  the  crushed  friends  of 
the  King,  whose  Collegiate  endowments  he  had  en- 
joyed, cannot  be  placed  very  high  in  moral  excellence. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  to  gratify  the  cold- 
blooded Richard  III,  this  Archbishop  prevailed  upon 
the  widow  of  Edward  IV  to  deliver  the  young  Prince 
into  his  Uncle's  hands  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  that  he  then  surrendered  the 
lamb  to  the  crafty  wolf.  "  I  will  require  him  at  your 
"hands,"  said  the  mother  to  the  Archbishop.  A 
concealed  grave  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  Tower  soon 
became  the  narrow  cell  of  the  Prince. 

But  all  these  efforts  to  conciliate  Richard  were  not 
very  successftil.  A  great  criminal  suspects  every 
one  ;  and  the  Archbishop  not  only  lost  the  Chancel- 
lorship, but  was  even  imprisoned  for  a  short  time. 
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When  released,  he  again  tried  hard  to  recover  favour, 
and  succeeded  in  his  courtier-like  attempts.  Though 
the  dark  suspicions  which  silently  pointed  to  Richard 
as  a  murderer  must  have  been  well-known  to  Rother- 
HAM,  he,  nevertheless,  supported  the  usurper  in  hii 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  himself 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  The  lady  herself  is  said  by 
Sir  George  Bucke  to  have  been  eagerly  desirous  of 
this  marriage  with  her  Uncle,  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence  for  this  statement,  except  Sir  George's  report, 
and  he  is  deemed  a  libeller  by  many. 

The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  however,  opened  to 
the  Yorkist  Princess  a  brighter  matrimonial  pros- 
pect and  deprived  Rotherham  of  his  Royal  patron. 
Richard  may  have  been  suspicious,  but  Henry  VII 
was  antagonistic.  He  had  two  reasons  for  regarding 
the  Archbishop  of  York  with  dishke  :  the  vehement 
persecution  of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  attempt  to 
forestall  him  by  providing  a  husband  for  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  Not  that  Henry  loved  her,  but  he 
valued  the  Crown,  her  inheritance,  and  this,  Rothbr- 
HAM  had  tried  to  prevent  hira  from  obtaining.  No 
more  court  favour,  therefore,  for  the  late  Chancellor. 

Possibly  some  Lancastrians  would  now  gladly  have 
retaliated  by  making  their  recent  persecutor  taste 
some  of  the  bitters  which  he  had  provided  for  them. 
But  the  Archbishop,  amid  much  murmuring,  was 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  and  shewed  his  usual 
sagacity  by  giving  further  cause  of  offence  to  no 
one,      Rotherham    had    not    been    unpopular  as  a 
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Chancellor ;  he  was  a  man  of  incessant  activity,  able 
in  managing  Parliament,  and  taking  the  side  of  the 
war-party  in  all  matters  relating  to  France.  During 
his  Premiership,  for  such  we  may  really  call  it,  an 
Act  was  passed  for  taxing  all  Irishmen  resident  in 
England ;  thus  anticipating,  by  some  centuries,  the 
demagogues'  favourite  scheme  of  an  absentee  tax. 
This  attempt  to  extract  a  revenue  from  the  pockets 
of  wandering  Irishmen  had  little  success.  Some 
evaded  the  impost  altogether ;  a  few  retired  in  high 
dudgeon  to  their  own  country. 

From  devising  new  taxes,  to  regulating  the  dress  of 
the  people,  is  a  long  step  in  the  descending  scale,  but 
this  Chancellor  was  equal  to  both  emergencies.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  IV,  rich  merchants  and  others, 
who  had  more  money  than  rank,  had  ventured  upon 
the  unpardonable  audacity  of  wearing  short  mantles 
like  those  worn  by  noblemen.  This  was  not  to 
be  tolerated  by  a  wise  statesman,  and,  therefore, 
RoTHERHAM  persuaded  the  Parhament  to  pass  an 
Act*  specifying  the  length  of  mantle  to  be  worn  by 
all  under  the  rank  of  a  lord.  The  penalty  for 
breaking  this  law  was  twenty  shillings  fine  on  the 
wearer  and  the  like  on  the  tailor  who  had  dared  to 
make  the  garment  This  mode  of  making  people 
know  "  their  proper  place  ^  was  highly  commended 
by  the  sagacious  heads  of  those  times. 

This  Etonian  Archbishop  is  ranked  as  a  patron  of 
Art  and  Literature.     The  former  was  proved  by  his 

*  3  Edward  IV  C.  5,  repeated  in  23  Edward  IV  C.  2. 
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encouragement  of  Ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  the 
noble  Church  of  his  native  place,  Rotherham  in 
Yorkshire,  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  active  aid 
and  superintendence.  As  the  ancient  town  gave  tlie 
Chancellor  a  surname,*  so  he  requited  the  favour  by 
founding  Jesus  College  there,  in  which  not  only 
Latin  but  also  arithmetic,  writing,  music,  and  singing 
were  taught.  Evil  days  fell  upon  this  foundation. 
Being  connected  with  certain  chantries,  it  was  sup- 
pressed with  them  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  when 
many  a  ravening  wolf,  in  the  shape  of  a  courtier, 
was  on  the  look  out  for  the  spoil  of  scholastic  insti- 
tutions. Part  of  the  old  building  was  standing  a  few 
years  ago,  still  holding  up  its  head  as  an  Inn,  in 
"Jesus  Gate."  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  is  also 
indebted  to  Archbishop  Rotherham  for  endowments 
to  maintain  five  Fellows. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  Archbishop  Rotherham's 
life  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  quietude.  He 
knew  that  his  Yorkist  principles  would  expose  him  to 
the  jealous  watchfulness  of  so  suspicious  a  sovereign 
as  Henry  VII  and  that  all  the  Common  Law  judges 
looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye:  he,  therefore, 
kept  carefully  aloof  from  even  the  appearance  of 
conspiracy.  This  prelate  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  and  died  at  his  palace  in  Cawood  of 
Jie  plague,  in  1500,  a  year  forming  the  chrono- 
logical boundary  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Modern  Era. 

*  His  family  name  was  Scot  ;  Campbell  gives  "  Slot/* 
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The  period  between  the  birth  of  Rotherham  in 
1423  and  the  year  of  his  decease  seems  to  contain 
within  it  the  compressed  history  of  ages.  The  sun 
of  Lancaster  set  in  blood ;  the  power  of  York  rose 
and  was  crushed.  France  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  a 
reputed  witch  saved  a  kingdom.  The  Tudors  seized 
the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets ;  a  new  and  mighty 
power,  the  Printing-press,  began  its  work  in  England ; 
a  new  world  was  discovered  beyond  the  Western  Isles ; 
and  the  long-sought  sea-route  to  India  was  pointed 
out  to  the  eager  seamen  of  Europe.  Such  a  series 
of  events  can  come  but  once  in  the  history  of  a 
world. 

What  effect  had  these  forces  of  the  age  on  the 
mind  of  Rotherham  ?  The  question  naturally  arises 
when  we  remember  the  offices  he  held  and  the  energy 
of  the  man.  Surely  he  must  have  left  at  least  a  few 
pages  describing  the  marvels  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Not  a  line  of  such  is  known.  In  truth,  men 
seldom  know  their  own  times ;  the  powers  which  are 
producing  a  new  social  state  work  so  mysteriously 
and  quietly  that,  like  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces 
in  nature,  we  neglect  their  action  until  the  results 
become  as  manifest  as  the  lightning  flash  or  the 
splendours  of  the  Aurora.  If,  then,  the  Archbishop 
should  seem  to  us  now  to  have  been  little  impressed 
by  the  peculiar  importance  of  his  century,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  had  a  mind  more  contracted  than 
his  contemporaries.  Not  one  man  of  that  century 
seems  to  have  divined  its  real  importance. 
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The  character  of  this  Eton  Ekrclesiastic  seems  to 
have  wanted  greatness.  Sagacity  in  managing  men  ; 
a  keen  insight  in  all  things  touching  his  own  in- 
terests 'f  fidelity  to  friends  when  it  did  not  cost  him 
very  much ;  great  industry,  combined  with  a  taste  for 
Art  and  a  desire  to  promote  learning,  were  his  general 
characteristics.  He  cannot  be  classed  with  the  Theo- 
logians, having  contributed  nothing  to  the  literature 
of  the  Church.  His  offices  of  Bishop  and  Arch- 
bishop form  his  only  claims  to  rank  with  the  Divines. 

NICHOLAS    WEST,  Bishop  op  Ely. 

If  Putney  should  be  required  to  name  some  famous 
men  born  in  this  suburban  village,  the  first  suggested 
would,  probably,  be  Gibbon,  the  historian  of  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  bold  statesman  of  Henry 
VIII,  would  occur  to  some  at  least ;  but,  perhaps, 
not  fifty  out  of  all  the  inhabitants  would  think  of 
Bishop  West.  Yet  the  Parish  Church  itself  con- 
tains an  ever-present  reminder  of  this  Etonian  in  the 
elegant  little  Chapel  built  by  him  at  the  East  end  of 
the  South  aisle. 

Young  Nicholas  West  entered  Eton  about  forty 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  College,  during  the 
Provostship  of  Henry  Bost.  He  left  for  King's  in 
1484,  and  his  early  life  presented  so  remarkable  a 
contrast  to  that  of  later  years  that  the  term  "  con- 
" version"  may  well  be  applied  to  the  change  by 
Cliristians.      What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  student 
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now  who,  to  punish  his  College  for  some  matter  not 
agreeable  to  his  humour,  should  actually  set  fire  to 
the  Provost's  Lodge  ?  West  did  this  and  fled  from 
Cambridge,  somehow  escaping  punishment,  though, 
in  former  times,  mere  children  were  hung  for  arson. 
Surely  the  University  saw  him  no  more  ?  Yes,  some 
time  after  we  find  him  there  a  most  devoted  student, 
all  his  offences  condoned  in  consideration  of  the 
ability  and  repentance  he  shewed.  His  impetuous 
nature,  guided  by  higher  principles,  became  energy 
of  character,  and  this  recommended  him  to  the  able 
statesmen  of  Henry  VII,  by  whom  West  was  several 
times  employed  in  the  management  of  important 
political  business  both  in  France  and  Spain.  His 
influence  in  the  University  and  at  Court  suffered 
no  decrease  under  Henry  VIII,  and  at  length  the 
former  scapegrace-student  of  King's  became  Dean 
of  Windsor  in  15  lo  and  Bishop  of  Ely  five  years 
later. 

His  high  standing  as  an  able  political  agent  may 
be  judged  from  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
important  transactions  entrusted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  his  management.  In  the  very  year  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Episcopal  oflice,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  sign  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Henry  VIII  and  Francis  I  which  had 
ended  the  War  of  the  "Holy  League,"  as  it  was 
pretentiously  called,  and  had  been  previously  con- 
cluded with  Louis  XII.  The  written  contract  on  the 
part  of  Francis  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
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relied  on  by  the  English  Council,  and  the  king  of 
France  agreed  to  hush  all  suspicions  of  his  honour 
by  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  articles  of  the 
Peace.  Bishop  West  was  deputed  to  witness  this 
oath,  which  was  administered  in  all  due  form  in  the 
ancient  castle  of  Montargis,  the  8th  May,  15 15.  In 
the  October  of  the  same  year  we  find  this  diplomatic 
Ecclesiastic  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  a  Peace  with  Scotland,  so  lately 
almost  crushed  on  the  field  of  Flodden.  In  15 18 
Dr.  West  received  a  two-fold  diplomatic  trust :  to 
allay  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  between  Francis  I 
and  the  Pope,  Leo  X,  and  also  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  a  marriage  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Bishop  had 
no  reason  for  exultation  over  his  temporary  success 
in  either  affair :  the  Dauphin  did  not,  as  we  all  know, 
become  the  husband  of  Mary,  nor  was  any  h^-otherly 
love  long  cultivated  by  the  Pope  towards  Francis. 
But  for  a  time  all  went  pleasantly :  Henry  honoured 
his  trusty  agent,  who  was  soon  after  commissioned  to 
restore  the  frontier  fortress  of  Tourney  to  France,  an 
oflSce  not  quite  in  harmony  with  our  modern  notions 
of  Episcopal  functions. 

Bishop  West's  love  of  pomp  must  have  been 
amply  gratified  when  he  was  invited  to  share  in  the 
splendid  festivities  of  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
"  Gold  "  in  the  May  of  1 5  20.  All  these  diplomatic 
oflices  and  honours  lead  us  to  infer  that  Dr.  West 
was  more  in  his  element  when  arranging  a  Treaty 
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than  when  preaching  a  sermon.  But  the  times  in 
which  he  hved  explain  much  of  this :  the  Episcopal 
staff,  the  general's  sword,  and  the  statesman's  wand 
of  office  were  then  strangely  commingled. 

The  exasperating  and  eventful  discussions  con- 
nected with  the  famous  divorce  question  had  not 
risen  before  West's  promotions,  or  his  advancement 
might  have  been  checked  by  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Catherine.  All  his  honours  had  been  gained 
before  the  struggle  reached  its  fiercest  intensity,  and 
he  died  in  the  year  1533,  when  Cranmer  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Catherine  was  declared  null  and  void 
and  that  between  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn  was 
celebrated.  Bishop  West's  death  saved  him  from 
the  terrible  test  which,  two  years  later,  brought  his 
friend.  Bishop  Fisher,  to  the  scaffi^ld.  Probably  the 
political  training  of  the  former  would  have  enabled 
him  to  weather  the  storm,  by  acquiescing  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Royal  supremacy  and  denying  that 
of  the  Pope.  He  might,  however,  have  taken  the 
course  of  a  far  greater  man.  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
obstinately  asserting  the  Papal  supremacy.  In  that 
case,  one  of  Eton's  former  scholars  might  have  been 
ranked  by  the  Church  of  Rome  among  her  martyrs. 

This  Bishop's  charity  or  ostentation  led  him  to  keep 
about  a  hundred  servants  in  his  house ;  but  this  was 
not  unusual  in  times  when  a  swarm  of  beggars  or  a 
host  of  honest  poor  gathered  around  great  mansions. 
Dr.  West  was  never  charged  with  making  a  fortune 
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out  of  his  Church,  and  the  daily  distribution  of  food 
to  about  two  hundred  poor  people  is  a  proof  that  he 
at  least  thought  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself. 
Such  charity  may  not  have  been  mischievous  in  the 
days  when  Poor-laws  were  unknown,  and,  doubtless, 
arose  in  many  cases  from  the  purest  motives.  Even 
Secretary  Cromwell,  who,  certainly,  had  a  keen  eye 
for  his  own  advantage,  is  said  by  Stowe  to  have  given 
meals  to  two  hundred  poor  daily :  such  gifts  would 
not,  therefore,  in  those  times  be  decisive  proofs  of 
the  highest  virtues. 

The  tomb  of  Bishop  West,  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  his  directions  while 
living,  but  the  Chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  which  still 
bears  his  name,  was  not  finished  until  about  a  year 
after  his  decease.  His  motto,  taken  from  St.  Paul,  is 
inscribed  on  various  parts  of  the  Chapel,  and  is, 
certainly,  expressive  of  a  high  Christian  feeling, — 
"gratia  Dei  sum  quod  sum."  A  brass  plate  ad- 
dressed the  following  request  to  all  who  approached 
his  tomb, — "of  your  charitie  pray  for  the  soul  of 
"  Nicholas  West."  A  promise  of  "  forty  days 
"  pardon "  was  the  reward  proposed  for  every  prayer 
thus  offered.  Thus  the  place  of  Bishop  West's 
birth  and  that  of  his  burial  has  each  its  memorial 
Chapel,  tending,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  keep 
the  name  of  this  Eton  Prelate  from  being  entirely 
forgotten. 

The  19th  century  contrives  to  forget  men  who 
have  left  histories,  poems,  or  pictures  for  the  world's 
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use,— how  then  should  it  remember  a  i6th  century 
BishopVho  has  left  neither  book,  tract,  nor  sermon 
to  reflect  his  mental  or  moral  character  ?  He  is  said 
to  have  been  an  able  Divine,  but  has  left  no  work  to 
enlighten  us  in  the  dark  texts  of  Scripture ;  skill  in 
the  canon-law  is  attributed  to  him,  but  none  of  his 
comments  have  instructed  subsequent  canonists.  An 
active,  clear-headed,  and  energetic  man  Bishqp  West 
seems  to  have  been  ;  doing  the  work  which  came  to 
him  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  not  taking  a  very 
decided  share  in  the  stirring  contests  of  his  day. 
Events  which  were  to  shape  the  history  of  many 
future  ages  gathered,  like  storm-clouds,  on  the  politi- 
cal horizon  during  the  latter  years  of  his  Episcopate, 
but  Bishop  West  has  left  on  record  no  cry  of  alarm, 
no  word  of  wise  direction.  This  prudence  had  its 
reward  :  a  tolerably  easy  course  of  life  and  but  little 
annoyance  from  the  frowns  of  Henry  VIII ;  but  it 
has  also  thrust  his  name  into  the  back-ground  of  the 
historic  picture. 

EDWARD    FOXE,  Bishop  op  Hereford. 

This  Eton  Bishop  took  more  decided  steps  towards 
the  Reformation  than  his  contemporary,  Bishop  West, 
but,  like  him,  was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  Divine, 
and  equally  endowed  with  that  prudence  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  scent  danger  from  afar. 

He  left  Eton  in  15 12  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
King's,  of  which,  after  a  course  of  sixteen  years  study 
and   College  work,  he  was  made  Provost  in   1528. 
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The  times  were  then  becoming  critical :  the  divorce 
question  had  been  mooted,  and,  in  this  very  year, 
the  new  Provost  of  King's  was  joined  with  Dr. 
Stephen  Gardiner,  afterwards  the  famous  (or,  as  some 
would  say,  the  infamous)  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  a 
mission  to  the  Pope,  Clement  VII,  to  urge  the 
absolute  necessity  of  consenting  to  the  divorce  of 
king  Henry  from  Catherine.  This  embassy  was,  of 
course,  fruitless,  but  the  same  two  Divines,  in  the 
year  1529,  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the 
king  and  to  the  Reformation  in  England  by  bringing 
Cranmer  more  prominently  under  Henry's  notice. 

FoxE  and  Gardiner  met  Cranmer  at  the  house  of 
his  relative,  Mr.  Cressy,  and  were  then  impressed  by 
his  two  arguments, — that  the  marriage  had  been 
unlawful  and  unscriptural  from  the  first,  and  that  no 
Papal  dispensation  could  make  such  a  union  valid. 
The  results  are  well  known,  and  are  only  alluded  to 
here  to  shew  the  high  position  which  Foxe  held  at 
this  period.  Neither  he  nor  Gardiner  had  the  least 
desire  to  promote  a  doctrinal  Reformation,  though, 
at  this  time,  like  Wolsey  and  even  Pole  himself,  they 
were  ready  to  promote  the  divorce.  Foxe  evinced 
his  zeal  for  this  measure  so  strongly  in  the  Con- 
vocation at  Cambridge  that,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  he  obtained  at  last  the  judgment  of  the  Uni- 
versity against  the  marriage.  Such  services  were 
duly  rewarded :  Foxe  became  Bishop  of  Hereford  on 
26th  September,  1535,  the  year  after  England  had 
completely   broken  off  from   Papal  rule.     The  new 
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Bishop  not  only  assented  to  the  declaration  that  the 
king  was,  "  under  God,  head  of  the  Church,"  to  deny 
which  was  then  high  treason,  but  advised  Con- 
vocation to  acknowledge  the  same  title.  Two  exe- 
cutions, in  this  same  year,  showed  how  terribly  bitter 
the  strife  had  become  on  this  point.  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  held  that  an  Italian  Prince  was  supreme 
lord  over  the  English  Church,  and  was  therefore 
executed,  as  a  traitor,  on  June  22nd ;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  late  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  once  bosom 
friend  of  the  king,  died  on  the  scaffold,  July  5  th, 
upholding  the  same  opinion. 

Bishop  FoxE  sailed  with  the  anti-Papal  current, 
keeping,  nevertheless,  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
smoothest  part  of  the  stream ;  sorry  for  those  who 
were  engulfed  in  the  eddies,  but  warily  steering  his 
own  course.  Such  sagacity  was  too  valuable  to  be 
overlooked  :  he  was  not  expected  to  waste  it  in  doing 
the  proper  work  of  a  Bishop,  and  the  Government 
sent  him  on  a  political  mission  to  Germany.  The 
object  to  be  accomplished  was  truly  difficult, — no 
less  than  to  persuade  different  religious  bodies  to  lay 
aside  their  small  points  of  difference  and  unite  on 
the  ground  of  great  common  principles. 

The  German  Lutheran  Princes  had  met  at  Smal- 
cald  to  form  a  league  against  their  common  foes,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  and  the  Pope,  Paul  IIL  Foxe 
urged  their  High  Mightinesses  to  unite  with  the 
Church  of  England,  promising  the  support  of  king 
Henry  and  Francis  I  against  both  the   Empire  and 
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the  Papacy.  Foxe  did  his  utmost  to  effect  a  union, 
and  even  spent  a  whole  winter  at  Wittemberg, 
reasoning  and  expostulating.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  the 
spirit  of  disunion  was  everywhere:  the  Lutherans 
distrusted  England,  Francis,  and  also  the  Swiss  and 
French  reformed  Churches,  while  all  these  in  turn 
heartily  distrusted  the  Lutherans.  The  Bishop  re- 
turned to  England  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
tricks,  petty  jealousies,  and  the  miserable  by-ends  of 
all  parties.  Whether  he  was  at  all  troubled  by 
thoughts  of  his  neglected  diocese  does  not  appear, 
but  the  shepherd  was  soon  relieved  from  even  the 
nominal  charge  of  the  fold,  as  he  died  in  May,  1538, 
having  held  the  Episcopal  office  but  three  years. 

Fuller  says  the  death  of  Foxe  "  was  a  great  loss 
^^  to  God's  Church,"  in .  which  words  he  referred  not 
so  much  to  the  diocese  of  Hereford  as  to  the 
political  ability  and  masterly  caution  displayed  by 
this  Bishop  in  promoting  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Reformation  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Such  men  are  needful  in  all  great  social 
movements, — having,  indeed,  no  power  to  move  the 
masses  of  mankind,  or  to  rouse  multitudes  from 
spiritual  slumbers,  but  able  to  influence  the  counsels 
of  princes  and  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  powerful 
foes.  Their  work  does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  visible 
to  all,  like  that  of  a  Luther  or  a  Latimer,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  effective  in  preparing  a  vantage  ground 
for  such  men  to  act.  In  this  view.  Fuller's  language 
may  have  been  most  appropriate. 
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Bishop  FoxE  must  be  ranked  among  the  authors ; 
he  wrote  on  a  subject  which  has  occupied  many  a 
pen, — "  on  the  true  limits  of  the  secular  and  ecclesi- 
"astical  jurisdiction,"*  by  which  he  irritated  the 
Ultramontane  clericals,  but  drew  to  his  side  thfl 
statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the  time.  The  book  was 
translated  into  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
by  Lord  Stafford,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  Protector 
Somerset.  This  version  is  now  rare  and  ranks  among 
the  black-letter  octavos.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  authorship  of  the  original  work  was  ascribed 
by  Lord  Herbert  to  Henry  VIII  himself.  But 
Strype  and  Leland  are  probably  correct  in  attributing 
the  book  to  Foxe.  The  Royal  arms  on  the  title- 
page  might  only  imply  kingly  approval  of  the 
treatise. 

Eton  may,  therefore,  fairly  claim  this  Ecclesiastic  as 
one  who  aided,  in  the  high  places  of  counsel,  the 
spread  of  the  Reformation  both  in  England  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Dr.  Foxe  cannot  be  ranked 
with  the  great  intellectual  leaders  of  the  1 6th  century ; 
he  is,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  mark  among  those  who 
fought  in  the  second  line.  If  not  among  the  hastati, 
he  stood,  at  least,  with  the  principes. 

ROBERT    ALDRICH,    Bishop    op    Carlisle. 

The  small  township  or  village  of  Burnham,  standing 
on  the  first  slope  of  the  Chilterns,  and  within  view  of 
the  towers  of  Eton  College,  was  the  birth-place  of  this 
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former  scholar,  Head-master,  and  Provost.     FamiUc! 
bearing  a  similar  name  still  reside  in  the  parish,  bud 
few  indeed  are  the  links  which  connect  the  BurnhamJ 
of  the  19th  centurj'  with  that  which  Robert  AldkickS 
knew.     The  Church,  indeed,  stands  with  httle  sub- 
srantial  alteration,  but  the  ancient  Augustinian  nun- 
nery, in  the  vale,  has  left  only  long  Unes  of  time-grey 
ruins  to  form  cattle-stalls  and  farm-sheds,  and  theJ 
ancient  forest  has  now  dwindled  down  to  the  pictur-« 
esque  wild  called  "  Burnham  Beeches."    The  country- 
child  may    sometimes    approach    with    a    half  super- 
stitious feeling  the  gloomy  oak-guarded  pool  known 
as  "  the  nuns"  fish-pond,"  but  the  shrill  scream  of  a  J 
Great    Western     Railway-train    quickly    recalls    his  I 
thoughts  to  the  doings  of  modern  England.      Times  I 
have  indeed  changed  since  young  Aldrich  gathered  | 
beech-nuts    in    Burnham    woods,    but  see  what    has  | 
survived  all  these  mutations.     There,  full  before  us, 
stands,  far  more  stately  than  of  old,  the  home  of  J 
England's  sovereign,  no  unfit  symbol  of  the  increased  j 
stability  and  splendour  of  the  monarchy  itself.  And  has  1 
not  Eton  College  changed,  too,  since  the  days  when  1 
the  boy  Aldrich  entered  it  from  Burnham?      Yes,] 
but  what  a  change  ;  instead  of  becoming  a  ruin  like  j 
the  neighbouring  convent,  because  the  age  no  longer  J 
needed  such    an    institution,    it    has    expanded    with  J 
the    growth    of  the    nation,    and    is    still    ready    to  1 
answer   the  demands    of  an  ever-growing  literature. 
Such  is  the  great  law  of  Time :  he  buries,  reverently, 
what  is  no  longer  wanted,   but  imparts  fresh   beauty  j 
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-  and  strength  to  all  things  adapted  to  advance  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind- 
Bishop  Aldrich  was  not,  like  Rotherham,  West, 
or  Foxe,  noted  for  political  skill  or  enterprise,  but  he 
had  one  predominant  characteristic, — an  intense  zeal 
for' the  promotion  of  classical  learning.  The  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus  must  have  possessed  tliat  spirit, 
which  he  acquired  at  Eton,  developed  at  King's,  and 
afterwards  trained  to  a  high  finish  by  practice  as  a 
teacher,  and  by  association  with  the  enthusiasric 
scholars  of  his  time.  His  literary  tastes  naturally  led 
him  to  join  the  party  of  the  moderate  Reformers ; 
men  who  would  never  fight  about  a  tippet  or  a  sur- 
plice, but  were  resolved  to  put  down  the  gross  super- 
stitions which  had  grown  up  in  a  thousand  years. 

As  Bishop  Aldrich  was  neither  "  a  root  and  branch 
"  man,"  nor  a  zealous  persecutor,  nor  at  all  disposed 
to  court  martyrdom,  his  name  does  not  fill  much 
space  in  history.  Fuller,  in  his  IVurthies  of  liucking- 
hamshire,  says  of  this  Bishop, — "  he  lived  in  the  twilight 
"  of  religion,"  and  adds  the  balanced  summary,  "  his 
"  actions  were  weak,  his  affections  sincere,"  This 
writer  finishes  his  judgment  by  remarking, — "  he  was 
"  never  a  thorougli-paced  Papist,  much  less  a  perse- 
"  cutor  of  Protestants,  though  a  compher  with  some 
"  superstitions," 

The  following  brief  enumeration  may  furnish  the 
reader  with  the  dates  and  nature  of  this  Bishop's  various 
promotions,  none  of  which  were  of  a  political  character. 
He  seems  to  liave  left  Eton  for  King's  in    1507,  two 
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jrcars  before  the  accession  of  Henry  \1II,  and  we 
find  him  acting  as  Head-master  of  his  former  School 
in  1 5 1 5,  which  ofhcc  he  held  for  five  years.  About 
the  year  1523  he  was  chosen  by  the  Univeraty  of 
Cambridge  to  be  one  of  its  Select  Preachers^  a  proof 
ttiat  the  late  Head-master  of  Eton  was  then  deemed 
thoroughly  orthodox.  Luther's  funous  challenge 
had  at  that  time  been  six  years  before  the  world ;  he 
had  already  made  his  bold  statements  before  the 
Emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Worms;  had  been  duly 
excommunicated,  while  the  king  of  England  was 
exulting  in  his  title  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,''  for  his 
Royal  attack  on  the  German  Reformer.  It  must 
not  be  expected  that  a  University  preacher  would 
uphold  the  cause  of  a  monk  whose  name  the  king 
hated.  Even  when  the  anti-Papal  tempest  was  shaking 
all  England,  Dr.  Aldrich  won  the  confidence  of 
those  above  him,  by  that  profitable  moderation  in 
opinions,  which  neither  rushes  far  ahead  nor  lags 
stupidly  behind  the  requirements  of  the  time.  His 
rewards  came  :  1531  saw  him  Archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester, and  a  canonry  in  St.  George's,  Windsor,  fell 
to  him  three  years  later.  In  1535  Dr.  Aldrich  rose 
to  the  highest  of  Eton  honours  by  becoming  Provost 
of  the  College,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Carlisle 
received  him  as  Bishop.  He  held  the  Provostship 
for  eleven  years,  until  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  path  of  this  Bishop  was  a  thorny  one  during  so 
troubled  a  reign,  for  he  must  at  one  period  have 
concurred    in    all    the    sweeping    changes    urged   on 
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by  Cromwell,  and  at  another  have  supported  the 
"  atrocious  six  articles,"  one  of  which  punished  the 
refusal  "  to  go  to  confession  "  with  death. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle advanced  with  the  Reformers,  but  what  course 
did  he  take  under  Mary?  He  conformed  and  joined 
in  all  the  measures  for  bringing  his  country  again 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.  Dr.  Aldrich 
probably  regretted  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  ot 
Mary  and  the  short-sightedness  of  Pole,  but  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  evils  over  which  he  grieved, 
and  saw  no  logical  reason  why  he  should  go  either  to 
a  prison  or  a  stake.  He  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
witness  the  worst  miseries  of  the  Marian  perse- 
cutions,— the  burnings  began  just  before  his  death  : 
John  Rogers,  the  friend  of  Tindall  and  Coverdale, 
was  burnt  in  Smithfield  on  the  4th  of  February, 
^555)  ^"d  Bishop  Hooper  at  Gloucester  five  days 
after;  while,  on  the  5th  of  the  next  month,  far  away 
from  his  diocese.  Bishop  Aldrich  died  at  Horncastle, 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  ancient  mansion  which  had 
belonged  to  the  See  of  Carlisle  since  tlie  13th  century. 
This  Prelate  made  no  contributions  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical literature  of  England,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  promoter  of  learning  than  a  Theologian. 
The  collecting  and  transcribing  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, the  settlement  of  a  disputed  text,  or  the 
interpretation  of  a  doubtful  sentence  could  be  pur- 
sued, not  only  without  peril  of  martyrdom,  but  with 
the  certainty  of  applause  from  scholars  in   every   part 
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of    Europe.       Even    Leo    X    himself    would    have  1 
welcomed    the   discovery  of  a   book  of  Livy  with 

■more  delight  than  the  invention  of  a  new  argument 
against  Luther. 

But    even    classical    learning    has    known    some- 
thing of  the  fierce  joys  of  battle,  when  one  enraged 
verbal  critic  has  furiously  belaboured  another  for  the  ' 
misuse  of  a  particle  or  the  employment  of  a  word  1 
not  read  in  Cicero.      Dr.  Aldrich  found  one  huge  | 
linguistic    opponent    holding    grammatical    notions 
opposed  to  his  own.      This  was  the  laborious  Robert 
Whittington,   whose    zeal    in    promoting   Latin   and 
Greek  studies  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  mere  printed  list  of  his  works  extends  over  thirty  ' 
pages.      Such  antiquarian  and  literary  tastes  naturally 
withdraw  their  possessors  or  victims  from  the  ordinary 
strife  of  parties,  and  this  may  partly  account  for  the 
little  interest  taken  by  Bishop  Aldrich   in   the  agi- 
tating controversies  of  his  age. 

WILLIAM  ALLEY,  Bishop  op  Exeter. 
A  stranger,  looking  down  from  the  Buckinghamsliire 

iiills  on  the  ancient  town  of  Higli  Wycombe,  migiit 
be  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  noble  Church  ;  by  the 
sheltered  position  of  the  town,  nestling  in  the  vale  ; 
by  the  rippling  stream  of  the  Wick  hurrying  to  the 
Thames ;  or  by  the  attractive  quietude  of  the  neigh- 
bouring park :  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  think 
"  here  Bishop  Alley  was  born,"  Then,  it  may  be  said, 
why  describe  a  Divine  who  fills  so  small  a   niche   in 
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the  historic  temple  ?  Because  the  life  of  this  Etonian 
presents  us  with  a  type  of  the  chequered  course  of 
many  earnest  but  little  known  men  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  The  phrase  "little  known"  would  not  accurately 
describe  the  position  of  such  men  in  their  own 
times,  but  it  expresses  the  obscurity  into  which  they 
have  fallen  in  later  days.  The  names  of  Jewel, 
Hooker,  Parker,  and  Whitgift  may  readily  occur  to 
the  mind  of  any  educated  man,  but  many  a  book 
may  be  perused  without  once  suggesting  this  for- 
gotten but  true-hearted  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

After  passing  through  the  usual  preparation  at 
Eton,  Alley  entered  King's  in  1528  and  proceeded 
to  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  due  course.  The  divorce 
question  was  then  agitating  England,  and  old  oj)inions, 
which  had  long  passed  without  a  question,  were  now 
being  scrutinized  in  a  manner  which  seemed  little 
short  of  blasphemy  to  the  supporters  of  received 
dogmas.  The  strife  had  begun  in  both  Universities, 
and  the  tone  of  thought  in  each  became  known  to 
the  student  Alley,  who  passed  some  time  at  Oxford 
after  leaving  Cambridge.  He  was  perplexed  for  a 
while,  and  seems  to  have  hesitated  about  taking 
Orders.  Had  he  not  better  become  a  physician? 
Dr.  Caius  (or  Key)  was  then  a  Fellow  of  the  College, 
since  known  by  his  name,  and  the  learned  court- 
physician,  Linacre,  had  founded  medical  lectureships 
at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Alley  began  a 
course  of  study  to  qualify  him  for  practice,  but 
in  the  end  his  original  purpose  obtained  the  victory : 
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he  was  Ordained   and  in   due  course   appointed   to 
the  charge  of  a  Parish. 

Though  he  had  taken  Orders  while  the  Church  of 
England  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  returning  slowly 
towards  the  model  of  primitive  Catholic  times,  Mr. 
Alley  soon  became  known  among  the  Reformers  for 
his  Scriptural  and  Ecclesiastical  learning.  He  firmly 
opposed  what  he  had  come  to  regard  as  corruptions 
of  Christianity ;  but  this  was  done  with  so  tender  a 
regard  for  those  who  were  honestly  wrong,  that  even 
the  most  bigotted  opponent  checked  his  wrath. 
Thus  William  Alley  worked  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  never  once  joining  the  more  violent, 
though  honest,  zealots  who  expected  all  things  could 
become  new  in  a  day.  -  But,  in  one  respect,  he  had 
made  a  decisive  step  in  advance,  by  taking  to  himself 
a  wife,  notwithstanding  his  Ordination.  This  brought 
upon  him  more  hatred  from  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious than  if  he  had  been  a  thief  or  an  adulterer. 
None,  however,  could  harm  the  *^  married  parson  ** 
while  the  young  king  Uved.*  But  dark  days  came  : 
Mary  ascended  the  throne  and  a  servile  or  a  be- 
wildered Parliament  restored  all  the  old  laws.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  William  Alley  must 
speedily  select  one  out  of  four  courses  :  flee  to 
Geneva,  Zurich,  or  Strasbourg  with  his  wife,  as  did  so 
many  of  the  greatest  Reformers ;  renounce  both 
wife  and  creed,  and  so  hold  his  benefice  like  a 
vicar  of  Bray ;   abandon  his  Parish  for  a  time,  and 

*  About  3000  of  the  clergy  arc  said  to  have  married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
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shelter  himself  with  friends  in  some  obscure  part  of 
England  until  brighter  days  returned;  or  abide  at 
his  post  awaiting  a  death  at  the  stake  for  himself 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  the  jeers  of  every  brutal 
scorner.  Had  he  been  unmarried,  the  martyr's  lot 
would,  probably,  have  been  chosen ;  but  refuge  in 
the  north  of  England  among  friends  was  finally 
resolved  upon. 

Now  Alley's  early  study  of  medicine  did  him 
good  service :  his  knowledge  soon  became  known  in 
a  district  where  educated  doctors  were  rare,  and  the 
practice  obtained  brought  a  small  income.  There 
were  also  some  gentlemen  who  engaged  him  as  Latin 
tutor  in  their  families,  and  thus  husband  and  wife 
passed  about  five  years  in  comparative  security.  There 
was  no  great  honour,  it  may  be  said,  in  such  a  course : 
true,  but  it  was,  perhaps,  as  profitable  as  the  life  led 
by  many  of  those  who  had  fled  to  the  continent, 
where  they  passed  the  time  of  exile  in  wrangling 
about  forms  of  prayer,  square  caps,  surplices,  and 
tippets. 

The  days  of  mourning  came  at  length  to  an  end. 
On  the  17th  of  November  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Tudor  died,  leaving  a  blackened  name  to  all  ages, 
and  then  Alley  and  his  devoted  wife  could  again 
walk  forth  in  safety.  It  was  soon  announced  that  all 
the  married  clergy  were  to  be  restored  to  their 
benefices,  and  Alley's  friends,  who  were  aware  of  his 
learning,  ability,  and  theological  moderation,  soon 
made  those  high  qualities  known  to   Cecil  and  Sir 
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Nicholas  Bacon,  the  Lord  Keeper.  Though  nearly 
every  rector,  vicar,  and  curate  in  England  conformed 
to  the  changes  under  Elizabeth  it  was  different  with 
the  bishops.  Out  of  sixteen,  no  less  than  fifteen 
refused  the  oath  of  Supremacy,  and  fourteen  were 
immediately  deprived,  thus  leaving  nearly  every  See 
in  England  vacant.*  But  the  new  government  was 
not  to  be  defeated :  Matthew  Parker  had  been  con- 
secrated Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1559,  and  many  able  and  thoroughly 
earnest  men,  such  as  Jewel,  Coxe,  Young,  Barlow, 
Grindall,  and  Alley,  were  ready  to  fill  the  vacant 
Sees.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  last-named 
found  himself  suddenly  called  to  rule  a  Diocese 
instead  of  ministering  to  a  Parish. .  He  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Exeter  at  Lambeth,  the  14th  July, 
^S^^A"  where  he  found  not  only  a  plundered  and 
impoverished  See,  but  a  people  perplexed  by  the 
repeated  religious  changes ;  some  degraded  by  super- 
stition, others  ready  to  yield  to  the  wildest  and  most 
fanatical  notions. 

Before  he  became  Bishop,  Alley  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  a  course  of  Divinity  lectures  in 
St.  Paul's,  the  first  of  which  was  delivered  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1560.  The  whole  course,  twelve 
in  number,  was  published  by  him  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Poor  Man's  Library."     But  if  intended  for  the 

*  The  numbers  who  were  deprived  or  resigned  out  of  about  9400  were, 
1 4  bishops,  6  abbots,  1 2  deans,  1 2  archdeacons,  1 5  heads  of  Colleges,  and 
80  rectors. 

t  Nine  bishops  were  consecrated  in  the  same  year  at  Lambeth. 
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"poor,"  they  must  have  been  the  learned  poor,  as 
the  illustrations  and  comments  are  drawn  from  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity,  from  the  Rabbins,  and 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  The  title  "  Poor 
"Man's  Library"  was,  probably,  suggested  by  the 
"  Biblia  Pauperum "  of  older  times,  early  printed 
copies  of  which,  in  the  form  of  "  block-books,"  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
But  Alley's  book  was  far  above  these  simple  works, 
his  lectures  being  truly  described  as  "  learned."  The 
first  word  of  the  title  shews  that  the  volume  was 
intended  for  persons  to  whom  even  Greek  was 
familiar.  Thus  runs  the  title:  ^^ Trrayxofiova-elop,  The 
"  Poor  Man's  Librarie."  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
is  the  admirable  caution,  "  read  first  and  then  judge." 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  "Lord  Russell,  Earl  of 
"Bedford,"  and  the  arms  of  the  Russells  arc  en- 
graved on  the  second  page,  with  the  famous  motto 
"  che  sara,  sara."  The  bottom  of  the  title-page  has 
all  the  suggestiveness  of  a  powerful  sermon:  man 
is  sleeping  under  a  tree,  the  sun  is  rising  in  splendour, 
a  wakeful  traveller  runs  up  to  the  sleeper  with  the 
words  "  rise,  for  it  is  day." 

One  sentence  in  this  work  shews  that  Bishop  Alley 
was  disposed  to  rely  more  on  Church  traditions  than 
were  many  of  his  friends :  he  declares  that  tradition 
should  be  received  though  no  express  statement  of 
Scripture  should  support  it.  Of  course  this  was  said 
with  the  proviso  that  such  tradition  must  not  con- 
tradict Scripture. 
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According  to  some,  Bishop  Alley  published  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,  but  the  writer  of  these  Portraits 
has  been  unable  to  discover  such  a  work :  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  any  of  the  catalogues  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum,  nor  do  the  officials  know  of 
such  a  Grammar.  It  is,  however,  almcst  certain  that 
this  first  Reformed  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  as  he  undertook  to  revise  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  version  called  the 
"  Bishops'  Bible." 

This  Prelate  produced  no  great  intellectual  work : 
he  was  neither  a  Jewel  to  combat  Rome  with  her 
own  weapons,  nor  a  Hooker  to  display  to  men  the 
great  and  eternal  principles  of  moral  order,  but  for 
sixteen  years  he  laboured  in  his  diocese  quietly, 
wisely,  and  incessantly  to  spread  truth,  righteousness, 
and  charity  throughout  the  west  of  England.  His 
name  may  not  add  any  special  brightness  to  the 
annals  of  Eton,  but  if  it  be  true  that  an  "  honest 
"  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  then  a  succession 
of  such  men  as  William  Alley  would  dignify  the 
history  of  any  College. 

He  died  in  the  year  1570,  and  was  buried  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  where  the  following  epitaph  feebly 
attempts  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  character  : — 
"  Acerimus  Evangelicae  veritatis  propugnator,  morum 
"  probitate  praecelebris,  bonarum  disciplinarum  mira- 
"  bili  scientia  clarus." 
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RICHARD  COXE,  Bishop  op  Elt. 
With  this  na-Tic  cads  the  series  of  the  Etonian 
Bishops  of  the  Refonnaiioa  period.  Two  [H^eviously- 
mentioncd  Prelates.  Aldrich  and  Alley,  were  Bucking- 
hamshire men.  and  the  Parish  of  A\liaddon,  in  the 
same  county,  was  the  birth-place  of  Richaud  Coxe. 
He  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year  1499,  when 
all  the  elements  of  the  great  European  resolution 
were  rapidly  developing  their  forces. 

Elrasmus,  then  thiny-two  years  old,  was  already 
pointing  his  arrows  against  the  monastic  orders  ; 
Luther  was  sixteen;  Zwingli,  the  Swiss  Reformer, 
though  but  fifteen,  was  already  an  earnest  student ; 
M elancthon,  then  a  boy  of  t\*o  years,  was  to  be- 
come the  pilot  of  the  German  Reformation ;  Latimer, 
a  Cambridge  graduate,  was  being  moulded  for  his 
work ;  and  Cranmer,  a  boy-student  of  ten,  was 
already  receiving  the  impressions  which  were  to  shape 
his  eventful  life.  Such  were  some  of  the  men  then 
being  prepared  to  receive  into  their  own  hearts,  and 
to  transmit  to  other  minds,  the  spiritual  powers  and 
influences  beginning  to  move  strongly  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

CoxE  was  himself  destined  to  take  not  the  chief, 
but  an  important,  part  in  the  great  movement.  He 
seems  not  to  have  left  Eton  much  before  his  twentieth 
year,  becoming  a  scholar  of  King's  College  in  15 19. 
His  reputation  for  learning  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  organizing  Wolsey's  new 
College,  now  Christ  Church,  Oxford.      The  revenues 
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of  twenty-two  suppressed  monasteries  gave  the  mag-  ■ 
nificent  Cardinal  ample  means  for  remunerating  allJ 
who  would  become  active  members  of  his  foundation.  | 
Cranmer  and  Coxe  were  both  invited  to  leave  Cam-. 

bridge  for  Cardinal's  College,  as  it  was  first  called.) 
The  former  declined  with  many  thanks,   but  the  late  ] 
alumnus  of  Eton  eagerly  accepted  an  office  among 
the  junior  canons,  which  was  likely  to  give  him  the 
patronage    of  the  most    powerful  man  in   England. 
The  utter  downfall  of  the  magnificent,  but  scheming,  , 
Cardinal  dashed  all  such  hopes  to  the  ground.   Coxe, 
however,    suffered    little    in   the    crash  ;    he    simply 
stepped  from  Oxford  back  to  his  old  School  at  Eton, 
being  invited  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Head-master  | 
there  in  1530. 

Eton   seems,    at    this   time,    to    have    gone   some 
distance  at  least  with  the  Reforming  party,  or  Canon 
CoxE  would  not  have  been  called  to  the  Mastership,  , 
He  had  already   suffered    a   short    imprisonment   at  J 
Oxford  for  "  speaking  his  opinions  too  freely;"  yet,, 
notwithstanding  this  high  crime,  in  an  official  especi-l 
ally,  Eton  welcomed  back  her  former  scholar.  During  ] 
the  critical  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  this  Etonian  rose 
steadily  in  honours  and  influence  :  he  had  gained  the  f 
patronage    of    Cranmer,    and     became    successively  I 
Archdeacon  of  Ely  and  a  Prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  j 
there,  having  already  been  chaplain  to  Goodrich,  the  J 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.     Archdeacon  Coxe  was  thus  J 
preparing  the  way  for  Ids  own  future  administration  ] 
of  the  same  See. 
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It  must  have  been  with  some  degree  of  triumph 
that  this  Reformer  returned  to  Oxford  in  1546  as  the 
first  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  which  the  king  had 
now  taken  under  his  own  especial  patronage.  The 
new  Bishopric  of  Oxford  was  established  in  1542  at 
the  ancient  and  magnificent  Abbey  of  Oseny,  but, 
after  four  )'ears,  Henry  removed  the  See  to  Christ 
Church  College,  when  the  last  abbot,  Robert  King, 
became  Bishop,  and  Coxe  was  appointed  Dean.  Ox- 
ford shewed  her  repentance  for  his  imprisonment  by 
making  the  Dean  her  Chancellor  in  1547.  In  addition 
to  all  these  honours,  he  was  called  from  Eton  to  be 
one  of  the  tutors  to  the  young  Prince,  soon  to  be 
Edward  VI.  His  special  duties  were  to  superintend 
the  pupil  in  "morals,  philosophy,  and  divinity."  The 
Greek  scholar,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  were,  probably,  the  chief  directors  of  the 
boy's  studies,  but  Coxe  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  pupil  that,  on  the  accession  of  Edward,  he  be- 
came not  only  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  also 
King's  Almoner,  a  Canon  of  Windsor,  1548,  and 
Dean  of  Westminster  the  next  year. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Coxe  was  held  may 
have  induced  the  University  authorities  to  allow  him 
the  extraordinary  privilege  of  bringing  his  wife  to 
live  with  him  in  College,  Clerical  marriages  were 
not  unusual  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  but  a  College 
life,  diversified  and  made  gladsome  by  wedlock,  was 
an  innovation  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  seemed  to 
portend  nothing  less  than  national  ruin.      Nor  was 
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this  marriage  unaccompanied  by  some  degree  of 
tribulation.  WTicn  Marj-  succeeded  her  brother, 
maxiv  were  ready  to  urge  the  government  to  make  a 
Special  example  of  the  Divine  who  had  not  only 
aided  in  suppressing  the  ^Mass,  but  had  audaciously 
presumed  to  imitate  St.  Peter  by  taking  to  himself  a 
wife.  Dr.  CoxE  was  sent  to  the  Marshalsea  prison, 
Southwark,  with  the  expectation  that,  in  the  quietude 
di  such  a  place,  he  might  meditate  on  the  advantage 
of  recanting  his  Reforming  notions,  discarding  his 
wife,  and  thus  rising,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Pole  and  the  zealous  Mar)',  to  still  higher  offices 
and  honours. 

Friendly  influences  soon  opened  the  doors  of  the  | 
prison,  and  this  gave  the  late  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
the  opportunity  for  escaping  to  the  continent.  He 
did  not  see  any  great  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  his 
probable  martyrdom,  and  therefore  left  England  be- 
fore his  enemies  were  aware  of  his  design,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  where  a  numerous 
band  of  English  exiles  received  him  joyfully.  The 
refugees  were  safe  from  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  but 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  heart-burnings  of 
religious  strife.  The  vehement  Knox  was  at  Frank- 
fort, and  denounced  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer- 
book  as  little  better  than  popery.  Coxe  defended 
the  Anglican  service,  and  peace  was  only  partially 
restored  when  Knox  departed,  shaking  off  the  dust 
from  his  feet  against  both  Lutherans  and  Anglicans. 
The    conflict    raged    at    Frankfort,    Strasbourg,    and 
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Zurich,  from  winch  latter  place  Jewel  in  vain  wrote, 
imploring  the  angry  disputants  to  cease  making 
themsehW'a  mockery  to  their  popish  foes.  Coxe, 
however,  had  established  the  use  of  the  Prayer- 
book  in  the  congregation  at  Frankfort,  and  this 
-  exercise  of  his  influence  was  not  forgotten  when 
he  returned  to  England  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary. 

The  road  was  now  clear  for  the  advance  of  Dr. 
CoxK :  he  had  proved  that  he  was  no  mere  time- 
server,  and  his  defence  of  the  English  liturgy  at 
Frankfort  shewed  that  he  was  ready  to  support  an 
Anglican  rather  than  a  Geneva  Reformation.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Elizabeth  rode  in  state,  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1559,  to  hear  Mass  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  Dr.  Coxe  was  selected  to  preach  the  sermon, 
he  being  deemed  a  safe  man,  not  likely  to  enrage  the 
Papal  party,  nor  to  unduly  encourage  the  hopes  of  the 
Geneva  men.  He  satisfied  the  Government,  and, 
about  two  months  later, was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  Jewel  and  seven  others,  to  conduct  the  great 
debate  against  the  Romanists,  which  began  at  West- 
minster the  ist  of  April.  It  was  now  settled  that 
Dr.  Coxe  should  fill  one  of  the  many  vacant  Sees, 
and  Ely  was  finally  selected,  he  having  been  already 
so  closely  connected  with  that  Diocese,  He  was 
consecrated  the  21st  December,  1559,  five  days  after 
the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  at  Lambeth, 
on  which  occasion  Dr.  Coxe  was  present  as  one  of 
the  Bishops-elect. 
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Troubles  soon  multiplied  around  the  new  Prelate  ; 
he  and  many  of  the  Bishops,  Jewel  being  one,  were 
sadly  perplexed  about  the  use  of  certain  clerical 
vestments.  Two  parties  soon  made  themselves 
heard.  The  principle  of  one  was, — reject  only 
what  is  absolutely  unmeaning  or  superstitious,  keep 
the  rest  if  only  to  concihate  the  multitude  who  are 
much  led  by  the  senses;  the  other  party  condemned 
all  such  compromise  as  wicked  and  dangerous,  as 
almost  certain  to  lead  the  people  back  to  Popery 
hereafter.  Do  not  retain  even  the  surplice,  they 
cried,  still  less  the  two  lights  on  the  Communion- 
Table,  and  as  for  crosses  they  were  miserable  devices. 
Ehzabeth  wished  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
old  ceremonies,  but  verj'  many  of  the  new  Bishops 
were  certainly  against  even  the  use  of  the  surplice. 
So  vehement  was  the  dislike  of  some  leading  Re- 
formers to  this  garment,  that  the  famous  Coverdale 
positively  refused  to  wear  it  at  the  consecration  of 
Archbishop  Parker.  This  stout-hearted  late  Bishop 
of  Exeter  wore  on  that  occasion  a  long  woollen 
cloak,*  although  the  Archbishop  himself  and  the 
two  new  Bishops  adopted  the  offensive  vestment. 
Dr.  CoxR  was,  however,  soon  persuaded  to  acquiesce 
in  the  use  of  the  debated  vestments,  and  he  then  seems 
to  have  felt  that  others  ought  not  to  oppose  where  he 
had  yielded.  No  httle  satisfaction  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  when  he  was  authorised,  soon  after  his 
appointment,  to  enforce  the  destruction  or  removal 
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of  rood-lofts  and  relics ;  to  preach  against  superstitious 
pilgrimages;  and  to  insist  upon  more  frequent  preacli- 
ing, — a  Homily  at  least  every  Sunday  and  a  special 
original  sermon  once  a  quarter.  "  Tempera  mutantur  " 
may  the  church-goers  of  the  igth  century  well  say. 

In  1561  Dr.  CoxE  formed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  regulating  the  appointment  of  "  readers  " 
in  Churches,  to  which  no  regular  curate  had  been 
sent ;  also  for  procuring  a  larger  Catechism  than  the 
short  one  then  in  the  Prayer-book.  He  had  before 
this  been  employed,  in  conjunction  with  others,  in 
compiling  the  famous  fifty-three  injunctions  "given 
"  by  the  Queen's  Majesty,"  which  required  all  bene- 
ficed Divines  to  preach  four  times  a  year  against  the 
Papa!  Supremacy,  to  provide  "the  whole  Bible  of  the 
"  largest  volume  "  and  the  paraphrases  of  Erasmus  on 
the  Gospels  "to  be  set  up  in  some  convenient  place 
"within  the  Church,"  It  was  also  declared  by  these 
that  every  beneficed  man,  having  an  Ecclesiastical 
income  of  j£ioo  or  more  a  year,  should  appropriate 
one-thirtieth  part  to  support  poor  scholars  at  the 
Universities,  Coxe  concurred  with  all  his  heart  in 
the  injunction, — "They  shall  take  away,  utterly  ex- 
"  tinct,  and  destroy  all  shrines,  coverings  of  shrines  ; 
"all  tables,  candlesticks,  and  rolls  of  wax,  pictures, 
"  paintings,  and  all  other  monuments  of  feigned 
"miracles."  The  antiquaries  of  the  19th  century 
pour  their  execrations  on  such  destroyers,  but  Coxe 
and  his  fellow-Ecclesiastics  looked  only  to  the  moral 
and    religious    results.       He    also    concurred    in    the 
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follo^ng  rather  harsh  rule  respecting  clerical  mar- 
lines : — "  No  manner  of  priest  or  deacon  shall 
JWereafter  take  to  his  wife  any  manner  of  woman 
i^  witl^put  the  advice  and  allowance,  first  had  upon  ■ 
"  good  examination,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  same 
"  Diocese  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  same 
"  Shire."  A  terrible  ordeal  for  a  bride-elect.  The 
government  not  only  thrust  on  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
the  supervision  of  the  love  affairs  of  his  curates,  but 
charged  him  to  look  sharply  after  all  men  who  dared 
to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  that  such 
"  incorrigible  free-will  men  might  be  sent  into  some 
"  castle  in  North  Wales  or  Wallingford," 

Dr.  CoxE  was,  however,  anxious  to  promote  free 
discussion  among  his  clergy,  and  strongly  supported 
the  meetings  for  considering  religious  questions,  then 
called  "prophesyings."  These  consultations  seem 
to  have  been  generally  approved,  but  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  often  pleased  to  shew  no  small  degree  of 
arrogance  and  even  insolence  towards  Divines,  and 
absolutely  prohibited  all  such  gatherings  in  the  year 
1577.  In  vain  Archbishop  Grindall  argued,  im- 
plored, and  even  predicted  the  judgment  of  Heaven  ; 
his  only  reward  was  a  minor  species  of  martyrdom 
for  himself,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  confining 
him  to  his  house  for  six  months,  and  suspending  him 
from  the  exercise  of  his  office  during  the  whole 
time.  But  poor  Dr.  Coxe  was  on  anotlier  occasion 
treated  with  especial  insolence  by  feminine  Royalty. 
The    story   is   well  known   to  many,   but  cannot  be 
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omitted  here.  The  Chancellor,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  had  very  coolly  built  a  mansion  on  part  of 
the  Bishop's  garden,  in  Holborn,  getting  the  Queen's 
permission  only,  and  leaving  his  Episcopal  Lordship 
completely  out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Coxe  thought 
this  was  too  bad,  and  brought  his  hard  case  before 
the  Queen,  He  received  the  following  most  gracious 
reply : — «  Proud  Prelate,  you  know  what  you  were 
"  before  I  made  you  what  you  are ;  if  you  do  not  imme- 
"  diately  comply  with  my  request  by  G —  I  will  unfrock 
**  you. — Elizabeth,"  This  lady-like  epistle,  com- 
bining brevity  with  force,  nearly  drove  the  Bishop  to 
a  resignation,  but  he  yielded  to  fate ;  the  Chancellor 
kept  the  land.  Dr.  Coxe  stipulating  for  the  right  of 
collecting  twenty  bushels  of  roses  yearly  from  his 
garden.  Think  of  Hatton  Garden  and  Ely  Place, 
Holborn,  now  and  then. 

The  year  before  his  death,  Dr.  Coxe,  with  all  the 
Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  addressed  a 
long  Latin  letter  to  Elizabeth,  praying  that  Arch- 
bishop Grindall  might  be  wholly  restored  to  all  his 
privileges.  Their  labour  was  lost,  and  Dr.  Coxe  soon 
after  had  to  give  up  all  further  contest  with  the 
growing  might  of  the  civil  power. 

He  died  the  a2nd  July,  158 1,  having  lived  through 
eighty-one  years  and  ruled  the  Diocese  of  Ely  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  This  Bishop  left  no  great 
literary  work  by  which  he  can  be  remembered.  He 
probably  took  an  important  share  in  revising  the 
illustrated    version    of   the  Scriptures  known  as  the 
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"  Bishops"  Bible,"  published  in  1568.  He  especially 
advocated  two  principles  of  translation  :  to  avoid 
scholastic,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  ink-horn  terms " 
and  to  retain  the  old  words,  unless  such  failed  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  original.  The  celebrated 
paraphrases  of  Erasmus  on  the  New  Testament  seem 
also  to  have  been  translated  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  Udall,  Head-master  of  Eton,  Queen  Mary 
herself  is  even  thought  to  have  joined  in  this  work. 

The  character  of  this  Bishop  was,  undoubtedly, 
marked  by  honesty,  courage,  and  unflinching  de- 
votion to  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  He  had 
a  little  puritanical  precision  in  the  matter  of  Church 
vestments  and  was  not  entirely  free  from  Calvinistic 
asceticism,  but  a  strong  common  sense  preserved  him 
from  fanatical  extremes,  and  respect  for  ancient 
Church  usage  made  him  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
EngUsh  liturgy. 

RICHARD  MONTAGUE,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
In  the  long  and  level  stretch  of  fertile  meadow  and 
corn-land,  extending  from  the  Burnham  hills  to  the 
Thames,  stands  the  quiet  village  of  Dorney  in  Bucks, 
It  is  sufficiently  sequestered  from  the  great  "world  by 
lines  of  richly-foliaged  trees  and  many  a  leafy  copse, 
though  near  at  hand  run  the  great  routes  from 
London  to  the  West, — the  Railway  and  the  Bath 
Road.  Here,  in  his  father's  vicarage,  was  born, 
in  1576,  the  future  intimate  friend  of  Charles  I, 
the    close    associate    of  Laud,    the  abhorred  of  the 
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Puritan,  and  the  suspected  of  the  Parhament, — 
Richard  Montague. 

We  have  left  the  theological  warfare  of  the  Reform- 
ation period,  not,  however,  to  pass  into  a  spiritual 
paradise  of  holy  calm,  but  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  conflict  made  intensely  fierce  by  Ecclesi- 
astical bitterness  added  to  political  hate.  In  such  an 
age  it  was  the  lot  of  Dr.  Montague  to  live. 

He  left  Eton  for  King's  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
during  his  University  course,  or  soon  after,  seems  to 
have  acquired  that  leaning  towards  Arminian  notions 
which  were  then  upheld  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  by  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland.  In 
addition  to  this,  Montague  evinced  a  strong  hking 
for  that  ritual  pomp  and  splendour  so  dreaded  by 
the  early  Reformers.  These  sentiments  were  gradually 
developed  by  an  almost  exclusive  study  of  con- 
troversial divinity,  tending  to  narrow  rather  than  to 
expand  his  conceptions  of  Christianity. 

About  1613,  Mr,  Montague  became  rector  of 
Stamford  Rivers,  Essex,  and  also  a  Fellow  of  Eton, — 
offices  which  gave  him  further  means  of  promoting 
his  opinions  on  Church  doctrine  and  ritual.  A  class 
of  men  was  now  coming  forward  in  Church  and 
State  who  favoured  these  notions,  and  James  I  had 
been  so  irritated  by  the  Puritans  that  he  supported 
those  who  were  against  not  only  Geneva  but  dis- 
posed to  despise  even  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  Laud, 
too,  was  now  rising  to  power,  and  Montague  saw 
that    the  road  to  promotion    was    open    to    able    or 
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determined  men  who  were  ready  to  uphold  what 
would  now  be  called  '*  ritualistic "  doctrines  and 
practices.  In  the  year  1616  Dr.  Montague  ad- 
vanced another  step,  being  made  Dean  of  Hereford, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  a  canonry  in  St. 
George's,  Windsor,  which  he  held  with  his  Eton 
Fellowship.  A  decisive  proof  was  now  given  that 
the  new  Canon  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
ruling  powers,  he  being  constituted  Divinity  Lecturer 
in  St.  George's. 

Dr.  Montague  was  not  a  man  to  content  himself 
with  mere  routine  work,  doing  the  duty  in  an  easy, 
prosy  style,  and  taking  the  income  like  a  gentle- 
manly epicurean.  The  assertion  of  his  principles 
had  become  an  intensely  glowing  passion,  and  he 
must  needs  find  some  opponent  to  attack.  No  long 
search  was  requisite  in  that  age  for  a  worthy  foeman. 
He  singled  out,  in  162 1,  the  renowned  lawyer  of  the 
Temple,  the  learned  John  Selden,  who,  in  his  History 
of  Tithes,  had  asserted  that  this  species  of  Church 
revenue  was  not  a  permanent  divine  institution,  but 
simply  a  tax  of  human  origin.  Selden  was  eager  to 
combat  the  arguments  of  the  Windsor  Canon,  but 
the  king  commanded  the  pugnacious  lawyer  to  dis- 
continue the  controversy. 

Dr.  Montague's  high  Church  notions,  combined 
with  his  Arminianism  and  support  of  despotic  prin- 
ciples, brought  him  intc  perilous  collision  with  the 
Parliament.  He  had  been  forced  to  engage  in  con- 
troversy with  certain  Jesuits,  who  were  then  insinuating 
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their  principles  by  various  devices  among  the  upper 
classes.  In  this  contest,  not  only  the  Legislature  but 
even  Laud  himself  would  have  supported  him:  but 
Montague  could  nor  avoid  striking  iiis  friends  while 
cutting  at  his  foes.  The  majority  of  English  Pro- 
testants then  favoured  the  Calvinistic  system,  though 
not  wholly  adopting  the  decrees  of  the  intolerant  and 
bigoted  synod  of  Dort.  They  were  also,  rightly, 
jealous  of  the  pivileges  of  Parliament,  and  intensely 
suspicious  of  any  attempt  to  extend  the  Royal  pre- 
rogatives, Dr,  Montague  ingeniously  contrived  to 
attack  both  convictions.  Two  preachers  selected 
from  his  treatise  against  the  Jesuits,  entitled  "A  new 
"  g^g  for  an  old  goose,"  several  passages  smacking  of 
Popery  and  Arminianism,  It  was  also  remembered 
that,  in  his  Windsor  lectures,  prayers  to  the  Saints 
seemed  to  be  favoured.  All  this  was  bad  enough, 
but,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  Doctor  tried  to 
shelter  himself  under  the  wing  of  king  James  I,  and 
spoke  his  mind  plainly  in  the  treatise  "  Appello 
"  CiBSarem."  This  called  forth  a  host  of  assailants  ; 
the  chief  being  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Feat- 
ley,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Dr,  SutcliiFe,  Dean  of  Exeter.  Surely  here  was 
enough  to  worry  any  ordinary  Divine. 

But  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  have  a 
share  in  the  fight.  Dr.  Montague  was  summoned 
to  its  awful  Bar,  17th  July,  1625,  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  only  liberated 
by  giving  a  bond  for  ^2000  to  appear  next  session. 
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Laud  was  in  an  agony  of  indignation  ;  the  new  king, 
Charles  I,  was  royally  angry  at  such  daring  meddling 
with  his  prerogative.  But  the  obstinate  Commons 
persevered;  a  Committee  was  actually  appointed  to 
select  passages  from  Montague's  works  which  seemed 
to  contradict  the  thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Homilies. 
The  strife  was  at  last  ended  in  right  regal  fashion  by 
the  irritated  king  dissolving  the  Parliament,  thus 
effectually  screening  his  favourite  preacher  from  Legis- 
lative wrath.  As  the  Divine  had  done  much  to  exalt 
Royalty,  it  was  fitting  that  Royalty  should  do  some- 
what to  exalt  the  Divine.  Therefore,  in  1628,  the 
Canon  of  Windsor  and  Fellow  of  Eton  was  made 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  But  even  his  consecration  in 
Croydon  Chapel  on  the  24th  of  August  was  not  to  be 
in  peace.  When  the  formal  inquiry  was  made 
whether  any  one  could  shew  cause  against  the  ele- 
vation of  such  a  man  to  the  Episcopate,  a  "Mr, 
"  William  Jones,  Stationer  of  the  city  of  London," 
did  then  and  there  boldly  tender  a  list  of  objections. 
A  mere  form  had  become  a  reality  :  but  after  a  little 
perplexity  the  lawyers  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Bishop- 
elect.  Mr.  Jones  had  not  obsen-ed  "  the  necessary 
"  forms:"  his  objections  had  not  been  delivered  in  by 
a  proctor,  that  was  one  defect ;  nor  had  they  been 
signed  by  a  Doctor  of  the  Court  of  the  Arches,  that 
was  a  second  defect.  The  ceremony  was  therefore 
completed,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  heioic 
stationer.  After  ten  years  had  passed.  Dr.  Monta- 
oiE  was  translated  to  the  far  richer  Sec  of  Norwich, 
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which   he    held  for  about  three  years,   dying  of  an 
ague  the  13th  of  April,  1641. 

Had  he  lived  but  a  little  longer  he  would,  probabl)% 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  tempest 
which,  for  a  time,  prostrated  the  whole  Ecclesiastical 
system  he  had  laboured  to  extend  and  even  to  re- 
model. He  was  thus  spared  the  bitter  agony  of 
knowing  that  his  two  chief  patrons,  Charles  and 
Laud,  died  by  the  executioner's  axe. 

This  Etonian  was  not  a  mere  controversialist  ;  he 
must  be  ranked  among  the  learned  men  of  a  learned  age. 
He  aided  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Provost  of  Eton,  in  editing 
the  noble  collection  of  Chrysostom's  works,  published 
in  eight  folio  volumes,  1613.  The  "  golden-tongued  " 
and  rhetorical  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  thus 
more  honoured  in  distant  Britain  than  in  his  own 
country.  If  the  orations  of  the  peace-loving  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  against  the  apostate  Emperor  Julian  had 
little  connection  with  the  contests  of  the  1 7th  century, 
yet  the  edition  put  forth  by  Dr.  Montague  proved  the 
interest  felt  by  him  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  early  Greek  Church.  His  "  Analecta 
"  Ecclesiasticarum  Exercitationum,"  a  series  of  criti- 
cal remarks  on  the  Ecclesiastical  annals  of  Cardinal 
Baronius,  shewed,  in  an  equal  degree,  his  sympathy 
with  the  developments  of  "  Latin  Christianity."  The 
same  theological  tendencies  and  the  same  industry 
were  shewn  by  the  annotations  on  the  works  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  Photius,  who  had,  in  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  excommunicated  Pope  Nicholas  I  in  ■ 
the  year  866. 
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Those  who  called  Bishop  Montague  a  Papist 
misapplied  the  term ;  but  he  was,  undoubtedly,  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  which 
were  slowly  developed  in  the  religious  twilight  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

JOHN  PEARSON,  Bishop  op  Chester. 
As  the  Norfolk  parish  of  Burnham  Thorpe  re- 
members, with  a  justifiable  pride,  that  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Admiral  Nelson,  so  the  village  of 
Snoring,  in  the  same  county,  may  reasonably  boast 
that  the  well-known  Commentator  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed  was  born  in  its  Rectory-house,  1613.  Eton, 
too,  may  well  rejoice  to  read  in  her  records  the  bright 
name  of  Bishop  Pearson.  He  left  this  School  for 
King's  in  his  19th  year,  and  began  early  to  devote 
himself  to  study  "  the  tractates  of  the  ancient 
'^Fathers,  the  determinations  of  the  councils,  and 
"  history  of  the  Church  of  God."  After  a  seven 
years'  course  of  such  reading,  combined  with  a  close 
examination  of  the  Scriptures,  Pearson  was  ordained 
in  1639.  The  next  year  he  became  vicar  of  Tor- 
rington,  Suffolk,  through  the  influence  of  the  Finch 
family.  The  great  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642, 
and  turned  almost  every  village  into  fierce  political 
and  theological  arenas.  Pearson  was  soon  disturbed 
by  the  Puritan  "visitors,"  who,  finding  him  a  de- 
termined adherent  of  the  king,  decided  that  he  was 
not  a  fit  and  proper  guide  for  the  Suffolk  rustics. 
But  "  Master  Pearson,"  not  being  a  violent  man  and 
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only  desirous  of  doing  his  work  as  a  religious  teacher, 
soon  found  friends  in  London,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St.  Clement's, 
Eastcheap,  in  the  City.  Here  he  remained  undis- 
turbed during  the  War  and  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  did  not  refuse  to 
conduct  the  services  of  his  Church  on  the  Presby- 
terian model,  but  waited  for  the  time  when  the  use 
of  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  would  no  longer  be 
illegal.  This  moderation  secured  for  him  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  pulpit  in  St.  Clement's,  when  other 
incumbents  were  driven  from  their  Parishes  or  thrown 
into  prison. 

It  was  in  this  small  Church,  then  just  re-built,  that 
the  famous  lectures  were  delivered  which  now  form 
the  notable  work  entitled  "  An  Exposition  of  the 
"  Creed."  The  thousands  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  elaborate  treatise  will  admit  that  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Clement's  were  more  tolerant  of  long  pulpit 
discussions  than  a  London  congregation  of  the 
present  age  would  generally  prove.  The  author  says 
that  his  main  object  was  to  produce  a  comment  on 
the  Creed  whicli  should  be  "  made  intelligible  in  the 
"  English  tongue  without  inserting  the  least  sentence 
"or  phrase  of  any  learned  language."  But  scholars 
were  not  neglected,  their  critical  tastes  being  pro- 
vided for  by  a  long  array  of  passages  from  original 
authors,  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  published 
work.  In  the  more  modern  editions  this  mass  of 
illustrative  and  confirmatory  patristic  learning  is 
placed  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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If  there  be  any  reader  of  the  present  work  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  arguments  and  arrangement 
of  Pearson's  "Exposition,"  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  each  distinct  article  of  the  Creed  is  treated  in  a 
separate  lecture,  which  the  article  itself  heads  as  a 
species  of  text.  Some  may  feel  inclined  to  call  the 
style  of  the  work  heavy ;  others  will  object  to  the 
reasoning  as  inconclusive  in  certain  parts  ;  and  not  a 
few  may  even  complain  that  mere  tradition  rather 
than  reverent  and  honest  criticism  has  sometimes 
guided  the  learned  expounder.  All  this  may  be 
admitted  by  many  who  will,  nevertheless,  feel  that 
"Pearson  on  the  Creed"  is  a  noble  contribution, 
not  only  to  Anglican  theology  but  to  the  literature 
of  the  universal  Church.  It  is,  probably,  the  greatest 
work  yet  produced  by  any  Eton  Divine.  Bishop 
Bull  may  have  gained  greater  fame  in  foreign 
countries  by  his.  famous  defence  of  the  Nicenc  Creed, 
but  Dr.  Pearson's  "  Exposition"  has  been  the  more 
influential  book  among  English  divinity  students. 

At  the  Restoration  it  was  universally  felt  that  so 
moderate,  able,  and  learned  a  man  as  Pearson  ought 
to  have  a  wider  field  of  work  than  the  Parish  of 
St.  Clement's.  Honours  fell  rapidly  upon  him :  in 
a  few  months  he  was  made  a  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  a  Prebendary  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Professor  in  the  same  University,  and,  in  1662, 
was  appointed  head  of  Trinity  College.  This  ac- 
cumulation of  honours  and  offices  had  not  been  won 
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merely    by    his    reputation    as    the    author    of    the 
"Exposition."     His  judicious  conduct  in  the  great 
debate  at  the  Savoy  Conference  between  the  Angli- 
cans and  Presbyterians,  respecting  a  revision  of  the 
liturgy,  proved  that  he  possessed  the  wisdom  which 
springs  from  learning  combined  with  candour.      It 
was  also  felt  that  the  man  who    had  collected  the 
"golden   remains"    of   the  thoughtful  John   Hales, 
had   most   probably  imbibed   some   degree    of  that 
noble  tolerance   which  then   belonged   only   to   the 
higher  order  of  minds.      The  imbecilities  and  vices 
of  the   time   of   Charles    II    had   not  destroyed  all 
reverence  for  such  qualities,  and  thus  it  came  to   pass 
that,   when    the   See  of  Chester   became   vacant   in 
1672,  by  the  death   of  the   speculative   and  philo- 
sophical Bishop  Wilkins,  Dr.  Pearson  was  selected 
as  the  new  Prelate  of  the  Diocese.     In  this  office  he 
shewed  the  same  zeal  for  energetic  work  combined 
with  the  cultivation  of  studious  and  meditative  habits 
which  had  previously   marked    his   character.      His 
great  literary  work  had  been  long  finished,  but  his 
Episcopal  work  was  steadily  and  wisely  carried  for- 
wards during  thirteen  years.       He  died  July   i6th, 
1668,  when  the  signs  of  another  revolution  in  Church 
and  State  were  distinctly  seen  on  the  political  horizon. 
We  need  not  speculate  on  the  course  which  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  would  have  taken  had  he  lived  to 
witness  the  great  convulsion  of  1688.     The  tenor  of 
his  life  and  the  character  of  his  mind  assure  us  that 
he  would  have  taken  the  side  of  those  who  upheld, 
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in  that  great  crisis,  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
nation  of  England.  The  registers  of  Chester  can  • 
scarcely  produce  a  greater  name,  and  the  Creed  daily 
repeated  in  Eton  College  Chapel  may  continue  to 
remind  all  her  alumni  of  the  former  scholar,  who 
became  the  great  expounder  of  that  ancient  symbol.     ' 

THOMAS  SHERLOCK,  Bishop  op  LoNnoN.  i 
The  name  of  Sherlock  is,  probably,  now  less  I 
often  mentioned  than  that  of  Pearson.  The  former 
has  left  no  theological  text-book,  which  makes  every 
candidate  for  Orders  a  famihar  friend  of  the  writer; 
but,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8tli  century,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock's name  was  almost  a  household  word.  The  excit- 
ing controversies  in  which  heborea  warrior's  part  still, 
in  substance,  agitate  the  Church,  but  the  combatants 
have  new  war  cries  and  carry  changed  banners.  Thus 
the  works  of  Sherlock  generally  rest  on  the  library 
shelves,  while  Pearson's  book  is  on  the  study  table. 

Thomas  Sherlock  was  born  in  London,  1678, 
where  his  father,  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  held  the 
vicarage  of  St,  George,  Botolph-lane.  Six  years 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  Dr.  Sherlock  was  chosen 
Master  of  the  Temple,  an  office  which  his  more 
famous  child  was  afterwards  to  fill.  Young  Thomas 
was  early  sent  to  Eton,  which  he  left  for  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1693.  The  future  Bishop  had 
for  his  Eton  contemporaries  the  famous  future  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  Robert  Walpole,  and  the 
philosophical    Deist    and    Jacobite    intriguer.    Lord 
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Bolingbrokc.  The  friendship  of  the  former  was,  in 
after  days,  the  sheet-anchor  of  Sherlock's  prosperity, 
while  the  bold  speculations  of  the  latter  early  forced 
his  companion  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
on  which  Christianity  rests.  In  this  way  Eton 
associations  moulded  the  character  of  the  future 
controversialist  and  Bishop.  At  Catherine  Hall  he 
found  Benjamin  Hoadly,  a  student  destined  to  de- 
velop not  the  argumentative  power  of  Sherlock 
only,  but  to  exercise  all  the  logicians  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Little  did  the  two  rival  students 
imagine,  as  they  debated  on  the  grass-plat  in  front  of 
the  College,  what  a  tempest  of  theological  wrath 
those  same  arguments  would  produce  when,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Bangorian  controversy,"  they  irri- 
tated the  palace,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Convocation. 
In  fact,  this  famous  and  fiery  contest  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  begun  beneath  the 
shadow  of  those  brick  walls  so  well  known  to 
all  Catherine  men. 

Sherlock's  studies  at  Cambridge  were  not  limited 
to  the  ordinary  curriculum,  for,  besides  the  special 
attention  he  gave  to  mathematics  and  classics,  his 
mind  was  early  drawn  to  consider  the  deep  and 
fascinating  problems  presented  for  solution  by  the 
metaphysical  sciences.  He  naturally  became  a  favour- 
ite with  the  Master  of  the  College,  Sir  William 
Dawes,  and  with  the  tutor.  Dr.  Long,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  It,  therefore,  followed  that  he 
should  become  a  Fellow  of  his  College  immediately 
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after  taking  his  degree,  in  1697.  It  was  no  slight 
evidence  of  the  high  reputation  of  Sherlock  that  he 
was  elected  Master  of  the  Temple  at  the  unusually 
early  age  of  twenty-six.  The  influence  of  his  father, 
who  had  held  the  appointment  for  about  twenty 
years,  may  have  partially  contributed  to  the  elevation 
of  the  son,  but  the  sterling  merits  of  the  latter  were, 
doubtless,  the  principal  cause  of  the  promotion.  As 
Thomas  Sherlock  held  this  Mastership  for  forty- 
nine  years,  the  records  of  the  Temple  attest  the 
singular  instance  of  that  high  oflfice  being  held  in 
succession  for  nearly  seventy  years  by  father  and  son. 
It  was  no  wonder  if  the  lawyers  jocosely  remarked  that 
the  Church  of  the  Templars  had  become  the  private 
estate  of  the  Sherlocks. 

On  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
Dr.  Sherlock  seemed  ready  to  support  the  Whig 
principles  which  had  secured  the  throne  for  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  was  immediately  made 
Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  an  office  bringing  in  a 
large  income  and  little  work.  But  a  sudden,  though 
temporary,  check  to  promotion  now  occurred.  His 
former  associate  at  Catherine  Hall  had  become 
Bishop  of  Bangor  and  a  determined  opponent  of 
"  high  Church  "  doctrines.  Having  developed  these 
views  in  his  famous  sermon  on  the  oft-debated  text 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  the  polemical 
tempest,  which  had  raged  so  furiously  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  again  burst  forth.  The  Church  was 
rent    by    fierce    passions  ;  the  nation  joined    in    the 
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Strife,  the  two  great  political  parties  marshalled  their 
hosts  in  the  conflict,  the  Whigs  siding  with  the 
"  low  Church,"  the  Tories  and  Jacobites  with  the 
opposite  party.  Cool  argument  was  soon  laid  aside 
as  a  useless  incumbrance  by  most  of  the  disputants, 
fierce  charges  and  angry  epithets  taking  the  place  of 
logic.  Hoadly  was  denounced  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
traitor,  and  as  attempting  to  subvert  the  Church  of 
England ;  while  his  opponents  were  accused  of  being 
Papists  at  heart  and  aiming  to  exalt  the  clerical  order 
above  all  ranks  and  estates.  The  lower  House  of 
Convocation  put  a  heavy  stone  into  its  sling,  with  the 
unmistakable  intention  of  completely  crushing  Hoad- 
ly. They  attacked  a  sermon  preached  some  years 
before  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  but,  as 
the  Government  found  nothing  in  the  discourse 
dangerous  to  a  Reformed  Church  or  to  the  principles 
of  a  tolerant  State,  the  Convocation  received  a  very 
unexpected  answer.  They  were  plainly  told  that,  as 
they  would  not  refrain  from  insulting  the  Bishops  or 
from  advocating  intolerance  in  religious  matters,  they 
would  for  the  future  be  prevented  from  debating  at 
all.  Convocation  was  prorogued  in  the  year  1 7 1 7, 
and  from  that  period  until  a  few  years  ago  its 
meetings  were  little  more  than  empty  formalities. 
Such  was  one  result  of  the  Bangorian  controversy. 

Dr.  Sherlock  had,  of  course,  joined  in  the 
struggle,  taking  part  with  the  high  Churchmen  and 
even  going  beyond  some  of  these  in  his  hostility  to 
the  Dissenters,  whom  he  wished  to  exclude  from  all 
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municipal  and  public  offices  and  even  from  the  pro- 
fessions. He  was  thoroughly  sincere  in  this,  as  such 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment must  block-up  the  road  to  promotion.  He 
suffered  some  loss,  his  name  being  erased  from  the 
list  of  royal  chaplains  in  171 7,  but  further  damage 
was  prevented  by  the  friendship  of  the  Premier,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  soon  again  opened  the  road  to 
preferment.  Thus  the  friend  gained  when  a  boy  at 
Eton  proved  a  tower  of  safety  in  the  storms  of 
after  years.  Had  Walpole  forgotten  the  com- 
panionships of  school,  Sherlock  would  never  have 
been  ranked  with  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Church. 
Walpole  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  patronage 
when  the  Master  of  the  Temple  published  his  works 
on  prophecy  and  on  the  evidence  for  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  In  the  i8th  as  in  the  19th 
century  a  class  of  writers  were  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  believers  in  miracles  are  dreamers,  or,  at 
best,  men  unable  to  judge  of  evidence.  Sherlock 
answered  these  in  his  celebrated  treatise  "  The  trial  of 
"the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,*'  an 
analysis  of  all  the  evidence  on  which  that  grand 
event  rests. 

The  year  1727  saw  the  Bangorian  disputant  ap- 
pointed to  the  very  Diocese  which  gave  a  name  to 
the  controversy.  Hoadly,  bis  old  opponent,  had 
been  translated  to  Hereford,  and  was,  probably,  rather 
vexed  to  see  his  late  See  filled  by  one  who  would 
certainly  endeavour  to  uproot  what  he  had  planted. 
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Seven  years  later,  Hoadly  was  translated  from  Salisbury 
to  Winchester,  and  again  his  rival,  Sherlock,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Doubtless  Sherlock 
was  himself  delighted  with  such  opportunities  for 
grubbing  up  the  tares  sown  by  his  predecessor.  The 
promotions  of  this  Etonian  were  not  yet  over  :  he 
became  Bishop  of  London  in  1748  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  was  offered  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  on  the  death  of  the  Primate,  Dr.  Potter, 
in  1 747.  Dr.  Sherlock  clung  with  enduring  tenacity 
to  his  Mastership  of  the  Temple,  retaining  the  office 
through  all  his  diocesan  labours,  and  not  resigning 
until  he  had  held  the  See  of  London  for  five  years  and 
was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Although  very  feeble 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  no  duty  was  neglected, 
and  the  Charge  published,  when  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  shewed  much  of  the  energy  which  he  had  long 
before  displayed  in  the  Bangorian  controversy.  He 
and  his  opponent,  Dr.  Hoadly,  died  in  the  same  year, 
1 76 1,  the  one.  Bishop  of  London,  the  other.  Bishop 
of  the  adjoining  Diocese  of  Winchester. 

Dr.  Sherlock  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  English 
Episcopacy,  but  his  warmest  admirers  will  not  put 
him  in  the  highest  rank.  His  sermons  arc  neat, 
clear,  easy  in  the  flow  of  style,  and  at  times  rising  to 
something  like  eloquence.  But  there  is  a  want  of 
depth  and  richness ;  the  surface  is  gently  and  even 
elegantly  stirred,  but  we  want  to  see  the  ploughshare 
go  a  little  deeper.  As  a  reasoner  he  appears  to  ad- 
vantage in  his  "  Trial  of  the  witnesses,**  and  all   his 
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works  shew  a  clear  head,  considerable  vigour  of 
thought,  and  abundant  learning.  Many  English 
Divines  will  take  rank  above  him,  but  a  very  great 
number  must  be  placed  far  below  him. 

WILLIAM    FLEETWOOD,    Bishop    op    Ely. 

This  Etonian  was  not  only  an  earnest  and  cour- 
ageous Divine  of  the  more  Uberal  school,  but  also  an 
enthusiastic  political  statist.  Those  who  know  him 
only  by  his  "  Chronicon  Preciosum,^  or  history  of 
prices  and  wages  during  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  would  form  but  an  imperfect  estimate  of  the 
man  who  was  neither  daunted  by  the  rage  of  the 
powerful  nor  irritated  by  the  insolence  of  the  vulgar. 

Fleetwood  was  born  on  new  year's  day,  1656,  and 
left  Eton  for  King's  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Having 
taken  Orders  he  steered  his  course  carefully,  but 
without  any  dishonest  compromise  of  principle, 
through  the  perilous  reigns  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II.  He  had  a  conscience  and  "  could  afford 
"  to  keep  it ;"  but  as  he  made  no  special  merit  of  this 
and  was  not,  like  some,  ever  vaunting  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  he  obtained  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  contrived  to  sell  their  own  consciences  at  the 
market-price.  Fleetwood  would  not  join  the  slavish 
herd  who  were  for  ever  preaching  the  "  right  divine 
"  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  nor  would  he  give 
countenance  to  the  bUnd  fanatics  who  declared  that 
the  millenium  would  appear  the  very  day  on  which 
their  cxahed  views  became  part  and  parcel  of   the 
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British  Constitution.  The  ministers  of  the  last  two 
Stuart  kings  were  not  likely  to  promote  such  a  man 
as  Fleetwood,  he  was,  therefore,  left  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment  that  "  virtue  is  her  own 
"  reward." 

The  Revolution  of  1688  came  amidst  the  exe- 
crations of  some  and  the  applause  of  others,  opening 
to  Fleetwood  some  chances  of  professional  advance- 
ment. He  was  now  appointed  one  of  the  Chaplains 
to  William  III.  Eton  also  soon  opened  her  gates  to 
her  famous  student  by  making  him  a  Fellow  through 
the  influence  of  Provost  Godolphin.  But  his  ap- 
pointment as  Lecturer  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street, 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  advocating  those  wide 
and  tolerant  religious  views  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  only  means  of  preserving  the  full  efliciency  of  an 
Established  Church.  The  pulpit  had  not  then  re- 
nounced all  attempts  to  influence  the  minds  of  men, 
and  Fleetwood  soon  became  noted  as  a  preacher, 
the  epithet  "  silver-tongued  *'  being  applied  to  him  by 
his  intellectual  audience. 

But  popularity  did  not  draw  him  into  a  self-satisfied 
indolence  ;  the  studious  habits  of  early  years  were 
maintained,  and  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1691  a 
collection  of  historical  inscriptions  from  ancient 
monuments,  thus  bringing  students  face  to  face  with 
the  pure  sources  of  history.  The  work  is  entitled 
"  Inscriptionum  Antiquarum  Sylloge ;"  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  famous  Arundelian  incriptions  and 
followed  by  numerous  works,  disclosing  to  modern 
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criticism  the  life  and  habits  of  remote  ages.  The 
above  production  was  for  the  learned  only ;  but  in 
the  next  year  Fleetwood  felt  that  he  ought  to  do 
something  to  promote  practical  religion  and  de- 
votional habits  among  all  classes  of  Christians.  He 
found  a  French  work  just  suited  to  his  purpose, 
which  had  been  compiled  by  Pierre  Jurieu,  divinity 
lecturer  in  the  Protestant  College  at  Sedan.  As 
Jurieu  had  been  ordained  in  the  English  Chiu"ch  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  tone  of  English  theological 
thought,  this  Manual  of  devotion  became  very 
popular,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  editions  being 
called  for  by  the  year  1750.  Ten  years  passed  away 
in  hard  study  and  active  Ministerial  work  before  any 
fiirther  promotion  came. 

In  1702  Fleetwood  was  made  a  Canon  of  St. 
George's,  Windsor,  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  Lord 
Godolphin,  who  managed  to  secure  the  appointment 
for  his  friend  about  a  week  before  the  death  of 
William  III.  Fleetwood  soon  after  surprised  all, 
except  his  most  intimate  friends,  by  withdrawing 
himself  almost  entirely  from  the  public  life  he  had 
hitherto  led.  He  declared  he  "  wanted  repose,"  but 
the  main  reason  was  to  secure  time  for  the  compiling  a 
work  on  prices  and  wages  in  England  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  therefore  obtained  the  small  and  secluded 
rectory  of  Wexham,  about  three  miles  from  Eton  on 
the  edge  of  the  Chilterns,  and  here  he  digested  the 
matter  of  his  well-known  "  Chronicon."  He  found 
relaxation  in  the  garden  of  the  small  rectory  and  in 
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walks  to  Eton — "  his  beloved,'*  as  he  affectionately 
calls  the  College.  If  any  critic  should  suggest  that 
a  history  of  prices  and  wages  was  not  precisely  the 
work  to  which  an  English  Divine  dedicates  himself  at 
his  ordination,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  poor  was  even  then  beginning 
to  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful  statesmen. 

Those  who  know  the  small  rectory-house  at  Wex- 
ham  will  admit  that  it  gave  all  the  seclusion  which  a 
student  could  require.  A  farm  at  some  distance  on 
one  side  and  a  rural  hamlet  on  the  other  were  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  literary  work.  The  grove-like 
paths  near  Stoke  and  Langley  parks  offered  a  deep 
woodland  stillness,  where  the  most  meditative  might 
indulge  in  long  unbroken  reveries.  Whatever  pains 
the  "  Chronicon  Preciosum  '*  might  have  cost  its 
author,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  any  special 
pride  in  the  work.  It  was  published  anonymously 
in  the  form  of  "  a  letter  to  an  Oxford  student.'* 

He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  make  Wexham 
his  fixed  abode,  being  chosen  in  1 708  to  succeed  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the 
See  of  St.  Asaph.  This  launched  Fleetwood  again 
on  a  stormy  sea  of  political  and  theological  strife, 
which  made  him  often  long  for  the  quietude  of  Wex- 
ham. He  spoke  so  highly  in  favour  of  William  III, 
and  so  severely  criticized  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  preface  to  four  sermons  published  in 
May,  171 2,  that  Jacobites,  non-jurors,  and  Tories 
combined  to  crush  the  daring  Bishop.      They  could 
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not  legally  burn  the  Prelate  himself,  but  the  House 
of  Commons  voted,  by  119  against  54,  that  the 
obnoxious  book  should  be  given  to  the  flames.  This 
was  done  with  all  due  ceremonies  on  the  12th  of 
May  in  that  year.  The  Bishop,  as  is  the  custom 
with  martyrs,  gloried  in  his  persecution,  and  in  two 
years  saw  his  fierce  opponents  driven  from  power  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.  Solid  rewards  now  came 
in  addition  to  praise,  he  being  translated  by  the 
influence  of  Archbishop  Tenison  from  poor  St. 
Asaph  to  Ely  in  17 14.  In  this  Diocese  he  laboured 
with  all  his  great  energy  to  check  popular  ignorance 
and  to  produce  a  higher  religious  tone  in  the  Church. 
After  thus  working  in  the  Diocese  for  nine  years,  he 
died  at  Tottenham  in  1723  and  was  buried  in  Ely 
Cathedral,  where  his  widow  built  his  memorial 
monument. 

Fleetwood  carried  his  antiquarian  tastes  to  Ely, 
and  sent  circulars  to  all  his  clergj'^,  requesting  them 
to  forward  accounts  to  him  of  remarkable  monu- 
ments in  thfiir  Churches  or  singular  customs  in  their 
Parishes. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  this  Bishop 
wrote  a  treatise  on  miracles,  endeavouring  to  answer 
the  objections  of  those  who  in  his  day,  as  in  our 
times,  regarded  such  divine  interpositions  as  im- 
possible or  incredible.  In  another  work  he  forcibly 
maintained  the  validity  of  baptism  when  administered 
by  one  not  in  Orders.  In  this  matter  his  opinion 
has  been  upheld  in  our  times  by  a  solemn  decision  of 
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the  Church  Courts.  When  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  he 
endeavoured  to  shew  the  folly  of  the  pilgrimages 
even  then  made  to  "  the  holy  well "  of  St.  Winifrid 
in  Flintshire,  and  humourously  criticized  the  wild 
stories  of  miracles  wrought  by  that  ancient  lady. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  Bishop 
Fleetwood  ever  held  what  may  be  called  an  en- 
thusiastic affection  for  both  Eton  and  King's.  This 
appears  on  all  occasions,  and  in  a  commemoration 
sermon,  preached  in  King's  College  Chapel  in  honour 
of  the  Founder,  he  exclaims, — "I  thank  the  im- 
"  mortal  God  for  that  munificence  by  which  two 
"  Royal  great  societies  were  founded  and  endowed." 

It  may  safely  be  said  that,  in  learning,  intel- 
lectual tastes,  energy,  unflinching  courage,  and  wide 
sympathies.  Bishop  Fleetwood  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  Prelates  supplied  by  Eton  to  the  English 
Church. 

FRANCIS  HARE,  Bishop  op  Chichester. 
Some  readers  may  feel  that  this  Bishop  might  have 
been  omitted  from  the  Eton  Portrait  Gallery,  as  he 
may  seem  to  be  a  mere  ordinary  political  Prelate  of  a 
dull  and  prosy  age.  Such  critics  must  pardon  the 
author  for  remarking  that  the  age  of  Dr.  Hare  was 
not  dull  and  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  notice  for 
one  special  reason.  This  Bishop  ought  to  be  honoured 
as  one  of  the  few  Divines  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th 
century  who  revived  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature 
in  the  English  Church. 
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The  neglect  of  Hebrew  in  the  Enghsh  Universities, 
and  its  almost  total  absence  from  theological  studies 
during  part  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  has  often 
been  a  subject  for  wonder  with  Ecclesiastical  writers. 
Why  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
should  have  been  studied  by  the  tens  only,  and  that 
of  the  New  Testament  by  the  thousands,  seemed 
explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  were  deserving  of  little 
notice  by  the  Christian  Church.  But  this  cannot  be 
the  explanation,  as  nearly  all  Christians  have  been,  till 
of  late  years,  accustomed  to  regard  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Apostolic  writings. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Hebrew  was,  with  a  few  noble  ex- 
ceptions, neglected  by  the  English  Church  until  the 
labours  of  such  men  as  Hare  and  Lowth  stirred  up 
the  minds  of  Divines  to  the  importance  of  Old 
Testament  literature.  That  any  such  revival  should 
have  been  needed  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  foreign  and  English  Hebrew 
students  of  the  age  immediately  following  the  Re- 
formation. The  noble  Complutensian,  Antwerp, 
Paris,  and  London  polyglot  Bibles  will  suggest  to 
some  readers  the  rich  resources  of  the  Hebraists  of 
the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries.  The  names  of  Buxtorf, 
Schultens,  Montanus,  Le  Jay,  Brian  Walton,  Castell, 
and  Kennicott  recall  cases  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  promotion  of  Hebrew  learning  which 
even  now  excite  the  wonder  of  modern  scholars.     Yet 
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it  is  undeniable  that  a  time  came,  in  England  at  least, 
when  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the 
Prophecies  was  deemed  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
liberal  theologian. 

"Hebrew  roots  are  only  found 

"  To  flourish  best  in  barren  ground  '^ 

was  a  saying  repeated  by  men  who  would  spend  weeks 
over  a  disputed  particle  in  -^Eschylus  or  a  'metre  of 
Terence. 

From  this  negligence  such  men  as  Bishop  Hare 
gradually  rescued  the  Enghsh  Church.  Many  of  his 
theories  may  have  been  proved  unsound,  but  the 
impulse  given  by  his  zeal  and  the  inquiries  suggested 
even  by  his  mistakes  have  been  productive  of  great 
results.  If  English  Hebraists  cannot  yet  rival  the 
laborious  scholars  of  Germany,  we  have,  at  least, 
shewn  that  we  are  formidable  competitors.  Al- 
though Dr.  Hare  devoted  his  Hebrew  learning 
principally  to  illustrate  the  versification  of  the  poetic 
parts  of  Scripture,  yet  his  labours  had  a  general  and 
wide  influence  in  leading  English  theologians  to  see 
how  much  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Prophets 
depended  on  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Bishop  Lowth  successfully  opposed  some  of  Dr. 
Hare's  theories  on  Hebrew  versification,  but  this 
does  not  subtract  one  iota  from  the  praise  justly 
given  to  the  latter  for  his  zealous  study  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Prophets.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  admirable  works  on  many  books  of  the  Bible, 
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published  in  England  during  the  last  few  years,  are 
due  to  the  impulse  originally  given  by  Bishop  Hare 
and  by  his  opponent,  Bishop  Lowth. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  was  more  known  to  the  general  public 
of  his  own  time  as  a  political  writer  than  as  a 
Hebraist.  Having  been  appointed  Chaplain-General 
of  the  English  Army  by  the  influence  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Hare  naturally  supported 
the  Whig  politics  of  his  patron.  He  argued  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  in  which  Marlborough  had 
won  his  splendid  victories,  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  of  France  must  be  crushed,  she  being  the 
great  supporter  of  the  Papal  power  and  the  Stuart 
pretensions.  Dean  Swift  took  the  opposite  side  to 
gratify  his  new  friends  the  Tories.  Dr.  Hare  could 
use  his  pen  skilfully,  but  he  was  scarcely  a  match  for 
the  sarcastic,  bitter,  and  vehement  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's. The  Whigs,  however,  were  satisfied  with 
Dr.  Hare's  defence  of  their  war  policy,  and  his 
efforts  were  not  forgotten  when  they  came  into  office 
and  obtained  complete  control  over  the  distribution 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  defender  of  the  Whigs  found  sufficient  time, 
amidst  his  political  and  Hebrew  studies,  to  join  in  the 
great  Bangorian  battle.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Dr.  Hoadly,  taking  on  this  point  the  side  of 
the  "  high  Church."  If  sharp  words  and  bad  temper 
are  merits  in  a  theological  dispute,  then  it  must  be 
granted  that  both  combatants  covered  themselves  with 
glory. 
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It  is  needless  to  trace,  in  detail,  the  various  stages 
of  promotion  which  led  this  Etonian  to  the  Epis- 
copal bench.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  he  left 
Eton  for  King's  in  1688,  when  England  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  passiqns  of  the  Great  Revolution.  He 
subsequently  became  a  Fellow  and  won  a  high  repute 
for  the  finished  style  of  his  Latin  verses.  He  was 
early  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Marlborough  and 
became  tutor  to  the  Duke's  eldest  son.  From  that 
time  Hare's  promotion  was  safe,  and  we  find  him 
filling  in  succession  the  Deaneries  of  Worcester  and 
St.  Paul's,  and  becoming  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
1727,  when  the  Whigs  had  got  complete  control  of 
the  king  and  the  State.  Four  years  later  he  was 
translated  to  the  See  of  Chichester,  being  permitted 
to  hold  also  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 

Having  held  the  See  for  nine  years,  ruling  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  diligence,  he  died  in  the  year 
1740,  not  having  laboured  in  vain  or  spent  his 
strength  for  nought.  To  give  one  eflfective  impulse 
to  the  age  is  not  the  lot  of  every  public  man,  but 
Bishop  Hare  certainly  did  this  for  the  English 
Church  by  the  promotion  of  Hebrew  learning.  This 
may  now  be  his  only  claim  to  the  regard  of  Etonians, 
but  this  one  memorial  will  endure. 

EDWARD    YOUNG,  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
This  Prelate  would  not  have  been  classed  in  this 
series  of  the  Etonian   Bishops  except  for  one  cha- 
racteristic    of  his  Episcopal  course.     His  eflforts  to 
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promote  education  in  Ireland,  and  his  firm  conviction 
that  by  this  means  alone  would  the  grosser  forms  of 
superstition  be  gradually  eradicated  from  the  Irish 
mind,  entitle  him  to  a  short  notice. 

He  left  Eton  for  King's  in  1742,  when  political 
and  religious  affairs  were  becoming  subject  to  new 
influences.  The  Walpolian  era  was  drawing  to  a  close 
in  Parliament  and  the  last  spasmodic  struggle  of  the 
Jacobites  was  at  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  a  great 
revolt  was  in  progress  against  the  "  high  and  dry '' 
style  of  the  pulpit.  Young  was  little  moved  by 
the  political  change,  but  the  ignorance  in  religious 
matters,  into  which  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes  had 
been  allowed  to  fall,  convinced  him  that  perils  were 
at  hand,  unless  the  evil  were  speedily  remedied.  He 
could  do  little  while  filling  comparatively  private 
stations,  but  when  raised  to  the  Irish  Episcopal  bench 
he  earnestly  called  the  attention  of  the  Irish  Church 
to  the  supreme  importance  of  a  wider  and  more 
purifying  national  culture.  He  saw  around  him  a 
naturally  inquisitive  and  quick-witted  people,  living 
under  the  crushing  influence  of  superstitions  which 
could  only  flourish  where  the  night-hag  of  mental 
darkness  reigned.  He  did  not  refer  so  much  to  the 
general  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Church  as  to  degrading  customs  and  notions  which 
the  educated  members  of  that  Church  were  the  first 
to  deplore.  Dr.  Young  clearly  saw  that  a  kind  of 
religionism  is  often  found  to  which  the  old  saying 
"  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion "  may  most 
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truly  be  applied.  To  uproot  such  a  moral  upas  was  an 
absolute  necessity  before  the  tree  of  knowledge  could 
be  wisely  planted. 

The  appointment  to  the  See  of  Dromore  in   1 763, 
and  his  translation  to  the  Diocese  of  Ferns  two  years 
later,  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Young  more  effective 
means  for  stirring  up  the  minds   of  Irishmen,   and 
especially  of  Irish  Protestants,  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation.    Some  system  of  instruction  for  the  people 
had,  of  course,  long  existed,  but  it  was  narrow  in 
character  and  employed  with  little  energy.     Dromore 
was  somewhat  better  provided  with  educational  means 
than    Ferns, — probably   on   account   of  the   greater 
number  of  Protestants  in  the  former  Diocese.     Per- 
haps also  something  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  eloquent,  tolerant,  and  gentle-hearted  Jeremy 
Taylor,  who  had  a  century  before  taken  charge  of 
this  See,  in  addition  to  superintending  his  own  of 
Down  and  Connor.      But   Bishop   Young's   educa- 
tional aims  were  directed  not  to  special  districts,  but 
included   the   whole    of    Ireland.      It   may   be   said 
that    he   accomplished   little ;    but   it   must   not   be 
forgotten  that  it  is  to  the  combined  efforts  of  toler- 
ant  men   that   even   the   present    imperfect    system 
of    Irish    education    is    due.       In    twenty-six    years 
the  schools  of  the  National  Board  only  had  grown 
from  892,  in  the  year   1834,  to    2898   in  the  year 
i860,  results  due  to  impulses  given  by  such  men  as 
Dr.   Young  many  years   before   and   continued   by 
others. 
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It  may  be  that  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  would  not  , 
have  regarded  the  present  Irish  system  as  the  one  he  ^ 
desired.  Into  that  question  it  is  unnecessary  to  go;  i 
the  main  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  this  Eton  Prelate 
urged  upon  his  contemporaries  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation for  national  well-being.  It  is  as  plainly  im- 
possible to  weigh  the  exact  results  produced  by  his 
individual  efforts  as  it  would  be  to  point  out  the 
definite  drops  of  water  poured  into  the  ocean  by  each 
separate  river.  Some  may  say  that  Dr.  Yousg  advo- 
cated a  purely  sectarian  education  and  deemed  in- 
struction useless  unless  given  in  Protestant  schools. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  held  any  such  notion, 
but  it  was  surely  to  be  expected  that  a  Bishop  of  a 
Reformed  Church  should  prefer  that  kind  of  mental 
training  which  would  induce  men  to  regard  Re- 
formation principles  with  favour.  Is  there  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Reformed  Churcli  who  does  not  take 
the  same  view  ?  It  is  no  mark  of  a  liberal  or 
of  a  tolerant  man  to  be  utterly  indifferent  to  the  ■ 
results  of  education  :  an  atheist  might,  indeed, 
attain  to  such  a  state  of  mental  composure.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  by  some  that  the  Bishop 
of  Dromore  expected  too  much  from  education,  as  if 
that  alone  would  suffice  to  annihilate  superstition 
and  always  lead  from  the  false  to  the  true.  This 
may  have  been  the  case  ;  a  little  exaggeration  often 
accompanies  earnestness,  and  some  of  the  noblest 
minds  have  allowed  their  cx|)ectations  to  be  too 
brilliantly  coloured. 
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In  one  of  his  sermons  Dr.  Young  declares  that 
"  education  will  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  Popery,'* 
but  he  spoke  of  the  effect  on  the  masses  of  mankind, 
and  not  of  such  men  as  Newman,  Manning,  or  Mai. 
In  some  minds  all  the  doctrines  of  Rome  may  be 
held  with  the  highest  education,  but  a  generally 
diffused  mental  training  will  be  found  very  de- 
structive in  the  millions,  to  that  unquestioning  faith 
which  a  Church  like  that  of  Rome  must  strive  to 
encourage. 

The  Bishop's  acquaintance  with  Ireland  led  him  to 
affirm  that  Romanism  there  shewed  itself  in  worse 
forms  than  on  the  Continent,  and  that  it  was  ac- 
companied there  with  "  a  peculiar  bigotry."  Of  the 
Irish  peasantry  he  declares  that  "  implicit  faith  and  a 
"  blind  devotion  to  the  will  of  their  priests  constitutes 
"  the  essence  of  their  religion."  As  he  attributed 
this  condition  of  the  people  principally  to  intense 
ignorance,  it  naturally  followed  that  his  efforts  to 
remove  this  hateful  cause  of  spiritual  degradation 
would  be  incessant. 

Dr.  Young  died  in  1772,  having  exercised  the 
office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Irish  Church  for  nine  years. 
He  had  won  the  reputation  of  an  earnest  man, 
who  would  not  take  his  ease  while  evil  was  rampant 
around  him.  He  may  not  have  discerned  all  the 
real  causes  of  that  evil,  but  he  acted  honestly  and, 
boldly  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge^ 
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CHARLES    LLOYD,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Though  Dr.  Lloyd  governed  the  Diocese  of 
Oxford  during  two  years  only,  yet  his  high  repu- 
tation and  great  influence  with  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  his  day  will  justify  the  following  brief 
notice. 

Lloyd  was  born  in  1784  at  Downley,  Bucks, 
where  his  father  was  then  ofliciating  as  curate,  but 
afterwards  became  rector  of  Ashton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire.  This  gentleman  was  for  some  time 
the  head  of  a  well-known  and  rather  celebrated 
classical  school,  and  both  young  Charles  and  his 
brother  Thomas  received  an  early  and  thorough 
training  under  their  father's  direction.  The  brothers 
were  thus  well  fitted  to  take  a  high  stand  at  Eton, 
where  the  elder,  Thomas,  is  said  to  have  been  called 
"  the  flower  of  the  College."  Charles  remained  at 
Eton  until  he  was  superannuated,  and  then  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  Lent  Term  of  1803, 
where  he  soon  became  the  especial  favourite  of  the 
Dean,  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  The  reputation  which 
young  Lloyd  won  during  his  undergraduate  course 
was  such  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Mr.  Peel, 
afterwards  the  famous  Premier.  Thus  early  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  "the  silent  but  wide  influence  after- 
wards exercised  by  this  Eton  Divine. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  state  that  in  the  B.  A. 
examination  of  1806  Lloyd  was  at  the  head  of  those 
who  came  out  in  honours.  He  did  not  for  some 
time    take    any    share   in    the    public    work    of    tlic 
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University,  but  spent  a  considerable  period  in  Scot- 
land as  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin :  but  during  this 
period  Mr.  Lloyd  persevered  in  carrying  out  a  wide 
course  of  Divinity,  classical,  and  mathematical  studies, 
thus  thoroughly  fitting  himself  for  the  offices  he  was 
soon  called  to  fill. 

In  1 8 1 7  his  College  appointed  him  mathematical 
tutor,  thus  affording  the  opportunity  of  exciting  a 
deeper  interest  for  abstract  science  in  Oxford.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Lloyd  was  the  principal  agent  for 
intimating  to  his  former  pupil,  Mr.  Peel,  the  desire 
of  the  University  that  he  should  be  its  representative 
in  Parliament.  In  1819  a  double  honour  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Christ  Church  Professor,  he  being 
then  appointed  Pfeacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
a  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  former  office  had  frequently  proved  the  high 
road  to  a  Bishopric,  and  the  tradition  was  not  falsified 
in  the  present  case.  But  this  final  promotion  was 
preceded  by  the  elevation  of  Lloyd  to  a  Theological 
and  Historical  Chair  in  Oxford. 

In  182a  he  became  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University,  being  also  appointed  Camden  Pro- 
fessor of  History.  None  of  these  offices  were  ob- 
tained by  any  undignified  truckling  to  high  state 
officials,  or  by  anything  like  popularity-hunting.  His 
opinions  on  some  important  theological  and  political 
questions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  cherished 
notions  of  multitudes  of  Englishmen.  Though  a 
firm  upholder  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation^ 
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wind  firmly  maintaining  its  necessity,  he  nevertheless 
refused  to  concur  in  the  common  accusation  of 
idolatry  brought  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
distinguished  between  the  authorized  doctrines  and 
the  corrupt  practices  of  that  Church.  The  former, 
he  maintained,  did  not  teach  idolatry ;  but  ignorance 
and  superstition  had  gradually  led  the  masses  of  Roman 
Catholics  into  idolatrous  practices.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  writer  to  shew  the  consistency  or  in- 
consistency of  these  views,  his  duty  being  simply  to 
state  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Lloyd.  On  another 
question  the  Oxford  Professor  was  in  stern  an- 
tagonism to  many,  both  in  and  out  of  the  University. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  *  Act,  passed  in  the 
year  of  his  death,  1829.  On  this  point  he  was, 
beyond  a  doubt,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  great 
majority  of  his  clerical  brethren  and,  probably,  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  people.  These  matters 
are  mentioned  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shewing 
the  thorough  independence  of  Dr.  Lloyd's  judgment. 
While  the  controversy  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question  was  at  its  height,  the  See  of  Oxford  became 
vacant,  in  1827,  and  the  Government,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Peel,  selected  Dr.  Lloyd  for  the 
Diocese.  The  short  period  of  two  years  gave  little 
opportunity  to  the  new  Bishop  for  any  wide  range  of 
Diocesan  work.  Nor  did  he  speak  often  enough  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  deepen  the  impression  which 
he  soon  began    to    make   in    that   assembly.      The 
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advocacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  was  the 
chief  subject  of  his  eloquence  in  Parliament,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Bill  passed  before 
his  death.  The  third  reading  was  carried  in  the 
Lords  on  the  loth  of  April  and  Bishop  Lloyd  died 
on  the  31st  of  the  May  following. 

His  death  was  caused^  by  a  cold  taken  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Royal  Academy  on  May  2nd ;  this  brought 
on  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  ended  fatally  on 
Sunday,  the  last  day  of  May.  The  Bishop  was 
buried  in  the  .crypt  under  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel, 
where  his  clear  and  forcible  eloquence  had  so  often 
been  heard. 

Although  Dr.  Lloyd  published  an  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  he  cannot,  in  strictness,  be 
classed  among  the  literary  Divines,  but  his  great 
learning  and  fine  taste .  aided  in  moulding  many 
works  composed  by  others.  Thus  his  intellectual 
powers  worked  silently,  but  eflfectively,  in  shaping 
the  thoughts  and  guiding  the  studies  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

CHARLES  JAMES  BLOMFIELD, 
Bishop  of  London. 
As  the  name  of  this  able  Bishop  appears  in  the 
College  lists  for  the  1 799,  it  has  been  thought  right 
to  insert  a  short  notice  of  him  in  these  pages.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  owed  any  of  his  intellectual 
characteristics  to  Eton,  for  though  entered  as  a 
Colleger  he  almost  immediately  left  for  the  Grammar 
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School  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  his  native  place.  The 
whole  of  young  Blomfield*s  education,  to  the  age 
of  eighteen,  was  received  in  this  ancient  town,  either 
in  his  father's  school  there  or  in  the  Royal  foundation 
endowed  by  Edward  VI.  So  thoroughly  were  his 
studies  conducted  during  ten  years  in  the  town 
school  under  the  care  of  the  master,  Mr.  Beecher, 
that  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with 
more  scholarship  than  some  carry  away  with  them. 
A  sufficient  proof  of  this  was  given  when  he  gained, 
in  1805,  the  second  year  of  residence,  the  gold  medal 
for  the  Latin  Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien  and,  in  the  next  year,  carried  off  the  same 
prize  for  the  Greek  Ode  on  the  death  of  Nelson. 
Nor  was  his  excellence  confined  to  the  classics,  as  he 
stood  third  Wrangler  at  the  degree  examination 
in  1808. 

Becoming  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  in  the  following 
year  he  then  took  Orders  and  engaged  with  zeal  in 
parochial  work  both  as  Curate  and  Rector,  receiving 
some  important  benefices  through  the  influence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol.  A  wider  field  of  work  was 
opened  when,  about  the  year  18 15,  Blomfield  be- 
came Rector  of  Bishopsgate,  London,  and  one  of  the 
Chaplains  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Before 
this,  however.  Dr.  Blomfield's  name  had  become 
widely  known  as  a  Greek  critic  by  his  editions  of  the 
Prometheus,  the  Persae,  the  Seven  against  Thebes, 
and  Callimachus.  He  thus  nobly  justified  the  early 
expectations  of  his  Trinity  associates.     When  he  had 
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reached  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  the  Bishopric  of 
Chester  became  vacant  and  Dr.  Blomfield  was  un- 
hesitatingly appointed  to  the  See.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  had  used  his  opportunities  as  Rector 
of  Bishopsgate  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  the  Metropolis.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  should 
have  the  charge  of  this  Diocese  when  Dr.  Howley  was 
translated  from  London  to  Canterbury  in  1828. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Blom- 
field was  engaged  in  the  responsible  and  diversified 
work  connected  with  such  a  See  as  London.  To  say 
that  the  Bishop  so  acted  as  to  please  all  would  be 
equivalent  to  declaring  him  an  idle,  easy-going  Pre- 
late, or  a  compromising  and  unfaithful  Divine.  His 
fixed  determination  to  raise  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  tone  of  the  pulpit  led  him  to  insist  on  high 
qualifications  in  candidates  for  Orders.  This  was  not 
a  popular  proceeding  in  all  quarters.  Dr.  Blomfield 
was  not  given  to  hot  controversy,  but  he  saw  clearly 
that  a  time  of  great  questioning  had  come,  and  re- 
solved to  fill  the  Metropolitan  Parishes  with  Incum- 
bents who  would  have  the  power  of  sympathizing 
with  mental  struggles  and  the  ability  to  deal  wisely 
with  spiritual  conflicts.  He  sought,  therefore,  not 
for  mere  literary  ability  or  scholastic  learning  only 
in  candidates  for  Orders,  but  for  moral  power  and  a 
wider  grasp  of  Christian  truth. 

The  Bishop  also  deeply  felt  the  want  of  adequate 
Church  accomodation  for  the  accumulating  thousands 
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of  an  ever-growing  Metropolis.  His  attempts  to 
remedy  this  evil  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
results  of  later  years,  and  he  could,  towards  the  close 
of  life,  remember  with  satisfaction  that  two  hundred 
additional  Churches  had  been  raised  in  the  Diocese 
by  his  means. 

Nor  was  the  care  of  this  Bishop  confined  to  the 
See  of  London  or  to  the  state  of  the  Church  at 
Home  :  the  Colonial  Bishopric  Fund  owed  much  of  its 
early  growth  to  the  increasing  efforts  of  Dr.  Blompield. 

It  was  impossible  for  so  energetic  a  Bishop  to 
view  unmoved  the  controversies  which  were  then 
threatening  nothing  less  than  a  most  serious  schism 
in  the  English  Church.  The  spirit  revealed  in  some 
of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the  aims  and  temper 
of  the  "Ritualists,"  and  the  vehement  excitement 
evoked  by  the  Gorham  controversy  had  rendered  the 
minds  of  men  keenly  suspicious  of  clerical  teaching. 
Dr.  Blomfield  dared  not — would  not — hold  aloof 
from  such  a  conflict.  Had  he  been  able  to  take  a 
decided  stand  with  either  of  the  extremes,  he  would 
have  had  the  applause  of  that  party  at  least ;  but  to 
attempt  the  part  of  a  moderator — to  see  some  good 
in  both  systems  of  thought — would  be  likely  to 
offend  all.  He  who  steers  his  ship  between  two 
hostile  fleets,  even  should  he  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
may  possibly  be  rewarded  by  broadsides  from  each. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but 
he  held  on  his  course,  feeling  that  truth  would, 
in  the  end,  have  her  day  of  triumph. 
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The  latter  years  of  Dr.  Blomfield's  life  were 
marked  by  serious  bodily  weakness.  Even  in  1 847, 
ten  years  before  his  death,  slight  attacks  of  paralysis 
gave  warning  of  decay.  As  the  symptoms  increased 
in  severity  the  question  of  resignation  would  be 
suggested  by  some  or  would  occur  to  himself.  At 
length  the  Legislature  provided,  in  1856,  the  means 
of  resigning  with  dignity.  Under  the  Act,  the  retired 
Bishop  was  permitted  to  receive  ,^5000  yearly  and  to 
enjoy  the  use  of  Fulham  Palace.  But  the  physical 
nature  was  exhausted,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
able  and  learned  Bishop  of  London  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy- one. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
intellectual  powers  and  high  moral  tone  of  this 
Prelate.  Whether  in  the  school  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, at  Trinity,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  same  energy  in  work  and  the  same  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  were  ever  shewn.  His  fame  as  a  Greek 
scholar  will,  probably,  outlive  his  reputation  as  a 
Divine,  for  the  results  of  literary  criticism  have  an 
abiding  value  for  the  learned  of  all  countries  and 
times,  while  theological  discussions  change  with  the 
variations  of  thought  in  different  ages. 

EDWARD    DENISON,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

This  Prelate  was  born  13th  March,  1801,  and  died 

the  6th  March,  1 854,  at  Salisbury,  in  the  Cathedral  of 

which  he  was  buried  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  dates  intimates  to  every 
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reader  the  importance  of  the  age  in  which  Bishop 
Denison  lived.  It  witnessed  not  only  the  close  of 
the  great  military  contest  between  Britain  and  France, 
but  the  rise  of  a  war  of  principles  which  is  even 
now  only  developing  its  energies  and  organizing  its 
hosts. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
this  notice  was  the  second  son  of  John  Denison,  Esq. 
of  Ossington,  Notts,  or  that  his  elder  brother  became 
the  well-known  John  Evelyn  Denison,  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  family  had  thus 
the  honour  of  giving  the  highest  official  to  the 
elective  section  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  also 
of  supplying  a  head  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  Sees 
of  England. 

The  early  education  of  Edward  Denison  was 
received  in  the  school  at  Esher  under  Dr.  Moore, 
but  at  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  Eton,  Dr.  Keate 
being  then  the  Head-master.  The  College  had  the 
honour  of  training  both  brothers  for  Oxford,  where, 
however,  separate  colleges  carried  on  the  education 
of  the  future  Speaker  and  Bishop,  John  entering 
Christ  Church  and  the  younger  brother.  Oriel.  The 
intellectual  energy  and  theological  activity,  which 
were  then  making  Oriel  a  name  of  reproach  with 
some  and  of  admiration  with  others,  soon  made  an 
impression  on  the  thoughtful  mind  of  young  Deni- 
son. These  Oriel  peculiarities  had  not  then  taken 
the  form  which  afterwards  became  so  offensive  to 
many,  and  did  not  lead  away  the  mind  of  the  Eton 
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Student  from  the  solid  work  of  the  University.  The 
influence  of  Dr.  Coplestone,  then  Provost,  was  felt 
by  all  the  students  as  an  impulse  towards  mental  and 
spiritual  excellence,  and  Mr.  Denison  was  especially 
benefited  by  this  energetic  Provost.  The  results  of 
judicious  and  sustained  work,  both  at  Eton  and  Oriel, 
were  seen  at  the  Degree  examination  in  1822,  when 
Denison  took  a  place  in  the  first  class  in  classics. 
The  next  year  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  and 
then  was,  for  some  time,  perplexed  respecting  the 
choice  of  a  profession :  Law  or  Divinity — the  Bar 
or  the  Pulpit.  At  first,  Denison  decided  for  Law  and 
began  a  course  of  legal  studies.  In  a  short  time  he 
paused,  and,  at  length,  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
fascinating  vision  of  a  Chief  Justiceship  or  even  the 
Chancellors  "marble  chair,"  and  was  ordained  the 
23rd  December,  1827. 

After  discharging,  with  his  usual  energy,  the  duties 
of  the  clerical  office  at  Wolvercot,  near  Oxford,  and 
at  Radcliffe,  in  Nottinghamshire,  he  returned  to 
Oxford  about  the  year  1 833  and  took  the  charge  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Peter's.  This  gave  him  the  prized 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  society  of  old  friends  at 
Oxford  and  of  taking  a  part  in  the  theological 
movement  then  stirring  the  University.  This  move- 
ment was  not  formed  by  one  current  only,  but  of 
several  parallel  streams,  all  advancing  in  the  same 
direction  but  most  assuredly  answering  to  the  well- 
known  definition  that  "  they  being  produced  ever  so 
"  far  both  ways  do  not  meet."    To  a  careless  observer 
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these  different  currents  were  not  distinctly  seen,  but 
in  a  few  years  those  who  were  sailing  pleasantly  along 
in  the  "  high  Church "  current  were  amazed  at  the 
appearance   of    the   armed   galleys   of    the    "  broad 
"  Church,"  as  they  swept  along  menacingly  on  a  near 
parallel  current.     Edward  joined  in  the  struggle,  but 
rather  took  sides  with  the  men  of  dogma  and  tra- 
dition than  with  the  men  of  the  historical  and  critical 
schools.     He  put  on  his  armour  and  drew  his  sword 
in   the   year    1835,   with   the   chivalrous   resolve   to 
defend  the  Universities,  or  his  dear  Oxford  at  least, 
against  the  entrance  of  Dissenters  into   the   sacred 
precincts  of  the  Colleges.     That  Denison  was  ready 
to  die  in  the  breach  was  evident,  but  the  Fates  are 
ever  merciful  to  the  true  hero,  and  saved  the  champion 
by  delaying  for  some  years  the  assault  of  the  foe. 
Dissenters  of  all   "names   and   denominations'*   are 
now    to    be    found    in    Oxford,    and   even    Quaker 
students  join  in  the  services  of  the  College  Chapels. 
Well  may  all   readers   quote   again   the   hackneyed 
saying — "tempora   mutantur,"    and   it   will   only  be 
simple  logic  to  add  "  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis." 

The  scholarship,  energy,  and  honest  courage  of 
Denison  induced  Statesmen,  who  differed  from  many 
of  his  opinions,  to  promote  him  to  high  office  in  the 
Church.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne,  in  1837,  selected  the  Oriel  student  and 
Fellow  of  Merton  to  fill  the  vacant  See  of  Salisbury. 
It  was  impossible  for  Dr.  Denison  to  be  a  mere 
routine   Bishop.      He   had    too    much    courage    to 
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shrink  from  changing  all  arrangements,  when  such 
were  clearly  evils,  which  were  only  tolerated  because 
they  had  become  customary.  He,  therefore,  imme- 
diately enforced  a  reformation  in  two  important 
matters :  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Sunday  ser- 
vices in  the  Parish  Churches  and  a  more  orderly 
and  reverent  mode  of  conducting  Confirmations. 

Before  he  entered  the  Diocese  anything  beyond 
morning  service  on  Sundays  was  regarded  as  an 
approach  to  a  very  dangerous  degree  of  enthusiasm 
and  too  much  Hke  the  "  Methodists "  to  be  en- 
couraged. In  the  first  three  years  of  his  admin- 
istration Bishop  Denison  eflfected  a  change  in  one 
hundred  and  seven  churches  ;  obtaining  an  afternoon 
service  in  forty-two  Parishes  and  even  two  sermons 
on  Sunday  in  sixty-five  Churches.  The  last  altera- 
tion was  looked  upon  as  a  monstrous  innovation  by 
many,  who  argued  that,  if  the  sermons  were  bad, 
two  must  be  more  than  Christian  patience  could 
endure,  and,  if  good,  more  than  ordinary  minds 
could  safely  "  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest.*' 

With  respect  to  Confirmation  the  evils  had  been 
even  more  serious.  There  had  been  but  one  Con- 
firmation place — Salisbury — for  all  the  south  parts  of 
Wiltshire,  so  that  candidates  from  the  more  remote 
Parishes  were  compelled  to  pass  a  night  on  the 
journey,  getting  lodgings  where  and  how  they  could. 
It  thus  came  to  pass  that  Confirmation  time  was 
actually  a  period  of  demoralization  instead  of  re- 
Hgious    improvement.       The    Bishop    stopped    this 
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reproach  by  visiting  all  parts  of  the  Diocese  in  turn, 
so  that  candidates  had  but  to  travel  a  short  distance 
to  some  central  Church. 

The  courage  of  Dr.  Denison  was  not  tested  by 
Ecclesiastical  changes  only,  but  by  braving  the 
terrors  of  pestilence  in  its  most  appalling  forms. 
When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Salisbury  the  Bishop 
boldly  encountered  the  disease  in  the  crowded  homes 
of  the  poor,  working  both  as  a  religious  teacher  and 
a  sanitary  reformer. 

His  charities  must  not  be  passed  over,  as  it  is  stated 
on  the  highest  authority  that  he  thus  expended  above 
^17,000  and  "saved  not  a  single  shilling"  from  the 
revenues  of  the  See. 

Although  Bishop  Denison  did  not  regard  preaching 
as  the  main  duty  of  a  Prelate,  he  nevertheless  -made 
it  his  rule  to  preach  in  one  of  the  Churches  of 
Salisbury  whenever  he  might  be  in  that  city  on  a 
Sunday. 

It  was  also  to  the  credit  of  this  Bishop  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  become  acquainted  with  the  scien- 
tific pursuits  of  the  age,  and  had  no  slight  knowledge 
both  of  mineralogy  and  geology. 

We  may  fairly  say  that  honesty,  energy,  love  of 
knowledge,  and  thorough  devotion  to  his  Episcopal 
work  were  the  characteristics  of  this  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  If  some  are  inclined  to  add  the  remark 
that  a  greater  theological  comprehensiveness  would 
have  increased  his  influence  for  good,  the  observation 
may  be  admitted  without  either  dispute  or  confirma- 
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tion.      Weak,    indeed,    must    that    public    man    be 
against  whom  no  dart  can  be  cast. 

JOHN    LONSDALE,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

This  highly  esteemed  Prelate,  "the  best  loved  in 
"  the  land,"  was  born  in  January,  1 7S8,  at  New 
Milierdam,  near  Wakefield,  and  shewed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  childhood  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
receiving  and  retaining  instruction.  His  educa- 
tion began  in  one  of  those  old-fashioned  Yorksiiire 
schools  where  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  grammar 
were  thoroughly  learned.  From  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
school,  at  Heath,  young  Lonsdale  went  to  Eton  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  and  became  the  favourite  scholar 
of  the  Head-master,  Dr.  Goodall. 

His  Latin  verses  were  soon  noted  for  beauty  ol 
thought  and  finish  of  style.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
said  that  Lonsdale  "  wrote  the  best  Latin  verses 
"  since  Virgil."  This  may  be  understood  with  a 
little  qualification,  if  only  to  save  the  reputation  of 
certain  famous  Roman  Poets.  Eton  was  proud  of 
her  student  and  the  student  was,  throughout  his  long 
life,  an  extoller  of  Eton.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  for  three  generations  the  name  of  Lonsdale  has 
been  found  in  the  College  lists.  In  1834  a  son  got 
the  Newcastle  Scholarship  and  in  1866  a  grandson 
was  placed  among  the  Foundation  scholars.  Lons- 
dale left  Eton  for  King's  in  1806,  won  the  Browne 
medal  for  the  Latin  Ode,  in  1807  and  1809,  and  took 
his  B.  A.  Degree  two  years  later. 
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Like  Bishop  Denison  he  was  for  some  time  unde- 
cided between  Divinity  and  Law,  and  actually  entered 
as  a  student  for  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  length, 
after  some  struggles,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  pre- 
pared for  a  new  course  and  was  ordained  in  1815. 
He  almost  immediately  after  became  examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and,  in  1 8 1 6, 
Assistant-Preacher  at  the  Temple  Church.  Pro- 
motion now  came  rapidly,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  he  was  chosen  Christian  Advocate  in  Cambridge 
in  1822,  having  previously  won  much  credit  by  two 
sermons  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  before  the  University 
on  "  some  popular  objections  to  Christianity  "  and  on 
"the  testimonies  to  a  future  judgment." 

In  1827  Eton  received  him  again  as  one  of  her 
Fellows,  and  two  years  later  Lord  Lyndhurst  gave 
him  the  influential  Rectory  of  St.  George's,  Blooms- 
bury.  After  working  actively  for  six  years  he  re- 
signed this  benefice,  but  accepted,  in  1836,  the  office 
of  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  thus  linking  himself 
again  with  the  place  of  his  early  legal  studies.  Three 
years  after,  another  most  important  office  was  ac- 
cepted by  Dr.  Lonsdale,  who  then  succeeded  Dr. 
Rose  as  Theological  Lecturer  in  King's  College, 
London. 

The  coveted  post  of  Eton  Provost  seemed  to  be 
secured  in  1840,  the  Fellows  having  actually  elected 
him,  when  Drs.  Keate  and  Hawtrey  had  each  declined. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  contest  between  the  Government 
and   the   Fellows.      Lord   Melbourne   had    selected 
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Mr.  Hodgson  for  the  office,  but  the  Fellows  objected 
to  elect  a  Divine  who  had  no  divinity  degree.  This 
difficulty  was  speedily  surmounted,  the  "prerogative" 
was  called  into  action,  and  the  degree  of  B.  D.  was 
conferred  by  Royal  mandate  on  Mr.  Hodgson,  upon 
which  LoxsDAr.E  immediately  resigned,  losing  all 
hope  of  ever  becoming  the  head  of  his  favourite 
School.  Three  years  later  a  higher  office  was  offered, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  him  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield.  This  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  new  Bishop  was  consecrated  at  Lam- 
beth the  3rd  December,  1843,  There  seems  to  have 
even  been  a  time  when  Canterbury  was  on  the  point  of 
being  offered  to  Dr.  Loxsdai,f„  A  leading  statesman 
is  said  to  have  objected  that  a  Divine  of  more  decision 
was  then  required  for  the  Primacy,  and  thus  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  lost  the  honour  which  had 
seemed  so  near. 

Those  who  had  the  best  interests  of  the  Diocese 
at  heart  rejoiced  that  matters  had  thus  turned  out. 
The  great  moderation  of  the  Bishop  endeared  him  to 
those  who  did  not  regard  theological  controversy  as 
one  of  the  blessings  of  the  Church.  These  did  not 
join  in  the  objection  that  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield's 
Charges  avoided  the  stirring  questions  of  the  day. 
One  great  question,  however,  was  ever  present  to  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Lonsdale  ;  how  best  to  elevate  the 
education  of  those  who  are  rather  vaguely  designated 
as  "the  middle  classes."  In  the  attempt  to  promote 
this  object,  no  labour  was  ever  spared,  and  the  Bishop 
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may  be  said  to  have  died  while  engaged  in  the  work 
of  an  educator.  His  last  public  speech  was  made  on 
this  subject,  and  he  died  within  a  few  hours.  After 
returning  from  the  meeting  he  superintended  the 
preparation  of  a  great  many  letters,  writing  about 
twenty  himself,  although  his  right  hand  had  been,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  partially  paralyzed.  The 
family  noticed  an  expression  of  great  exhaustion 
when  he  came  in  to  dinner,  and  he  ascribed  his 
fatigue  to  the  act  of  writing  so  many  letters.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  sat  back  in  the  chair,  appeared 
to  faint,  and  never  more  revived. 

He  died  the  19th  October,  1867,  and  was  buried 
in  the  ancient  churchyard  of  Eccleshall,  where,  for 
twelve  hundred  years,  the  bodies  of  Lichfield's  Pre- 
lates have  been  laid.  A  vast  concourse  attended  the 
funeral,  and  each  one  looked  as  if  he  were  present  at 
the  grave  of  a  near  relation.  Dissenters  and  Church- 
men seemed  to  feel  as  members  of  one  Church,  and 
it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  respect  felt  for  Dr. 
Lonsdale  that  on  the  Sunday  after  the  ftmeral  some 
of  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  were  draped  in  mourning, 
as  if  for  one  of  their  own  pastors.  No  amount  of 
intellectual  power  or  skill  in  theological  controversy- 
would  have  thus  united  men ;  a  candid  mind  and 
kindly  heart  did  it  all. 

JOHN  BIRD  SUMNER, 

Archbishop    of  .  Canterbury. 
If  it    be   true  that  no  public   man  can   be  fairly 
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estimated  in  modern  times  until  fifty  years  have 
almost  obliterated  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  then  it 
will  seem  imprudent  to  give  even  the  briefest  account 
of  this  Prelate  and  of  some  others  in  the'  present 
series.  But  as  the  writer  dissents  from  any  such 
dictum,  he  feels  justified  in  including,  in  this  Chap- 
ter, the  names  of  some  who  have  very  recently  passed 
away. 

As  John  Bird  Sumner  was  born  in  1780  and  died 
in  1862  his  life  extended  over  a  period  of  eighty-two 
of  the  most  eventful  years  which  the  history  of  Eng- 
land can  shew.  The  year  of  his  birth  was  marked 
by  civil  and  religious  strife ;  by  an  exasperating  civil 
war  with  our  great  Western  Colony  ;  and  by  a 
struggle  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas  with  the  navies 
of  Europe.  Insurrection  was  rising  in  Ireland,  while 
the  British  Metropolis  itself  was,  at  one  time,  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  from  the  wild  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant 
mob,  goaded  to  frenzy  by  religious  passions.  As  he 
advanced  in  life  the  political  storm  became  destructive, 
until,  at  length,  England  stood  like  a  solitary  light- 
house in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  troubled  sea.  Even 
when  peace,  in  one  form,  came  to  the  wearied  nations, 
the  elements  of  a  great  moral  and  mental  contest 
began  to  collect.  The  war-drum  was,  indeed,  for  a 
while  hushed,  but  from  all  quarters  came  ominous 
warnings  that  a  battle  of  creeds  and  opinions  was 
at  hand. 

Yet  through  all  these  changes  young  Sumner 
passed    along    a    most    tranquil    road,    hearing    the 
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sounds  of  the  great  strife  and  sometimes  pausing  to 
note  the  changing  phenomena  of  the  social  system, 
but  never  once  drawn  aside  from  the  paths  of  classic 
cal  studies  or  theological  lore. 

Passing  from  Eton  to  King's  in  1798,  he  quickly 
won  a  high  reputation  at  Cambridge  for  accurate 
scholarship,  taking  the  medal  for  the  Latin  Ode  in 
1800  and  securing  confidence  by  candour  and  modera- 
tion as  a  theologian.  His  tendency  to  a  practical 
life,  rather  than  that  of  a  college  recluse,  was  shewn 
almost  immediately  after  taking  his  B.  A.  Degree  in 
1802,  when,  turning  from  the  easy  routine  and  com- 
fortable independence  of  a  King's  Fellowship,  he 
received  Orders  and  took  a  wife  in  1803.  Many  years 
now  passed  away  in  quiet  work,  earnest  preaching, 
and  unswen^ing  devotion  to  his  clerical  work.  As  an 
Assistant-master  at  Eton  and,  subsequently,  as  a 
Fellow  he  carried  forwards,  as  far  as  it  was  then 
possible,  the  educational  work  of  the  College,  in 
which  his  learning  was  not  more  displayed  than  tact, 
judgment,  and  religious  feeling. 

Mr.  Sumner  became  an  author  in  18 15  by  pub- 
lishing a  work  on  "  Apostolic  Preaching,"  St.  Paul 
being,  of  course,  taken  as  the  model  to  be  copied  by 
preachers  of  all  Churches. 

The  interest  which  geological  discoveries  and  the 
theories  of  geologists  were  then  exciting  in  England 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sumner.  His  studies 
of  the  history  of  the  earth's  formation,  as  given  in 
Genesis,  and  a  survey  of  the  numerous  facts  brought 
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to  light  by  scientific  men,  led  him  to  publish  the 
work  entitled  "  The  records  of  Creation."  He,  of 
course,  argued  for  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  but  also  admitted  the  discoveries  made  in 
recent  times  by  geologists,  treating  both  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture  and  the  evidence  of  the  rocks  as 
harmonious  histories  of  the  same  great  event, — the 
formation  of  the  present  world  out  of  an  older  earth. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  these  treatises, 
Mr.  Sumner  was  appointed,  in  1818,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Mapledurham  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire. 
The  woodland  solitudes  of  this  rural  Parish  and  the 
beautiful  scenery  along  the  Thames  would  have 
induced  many  a  Rector,  and  that  without  blame,  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  fascinations  of  rural  life.  But 
as  the  excitements  of  politics  and  the  strife  of  re- 
ligious parties  had  never  drawn  Mr.  Sumner  from  the 
work  to  which  tie  had  pledged  himself  at  ordination, 
so  the  quietude  of  a  country  rectory  did  not  lull  the 
Incumbent  of  Mapledurham  into  inglorious  ease  or 
self-satisfied  routine. 

He  had  not  worked  in  order  to  obtain  notice  and 
promotion,  but  both  came  to  the  man  who  had 
always  acted  from  the  sense  of  duty  and  not  from  the 
expectation  of  reward.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  Premier,  selected  Dr.  Sumner,  in  1828,  to  fill 
the  See  of  Chester,  and  here  the  Bishop  shewed  the 
same  love  of  work,  dictated  by  religious  energy  and 
made  effective  by  courtesy,  which  had  marked  all  his 
previous  course.  Though  tolerant  towards  all,  he  never 
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suffered  his  churchmanship  to  be  obscured  by  his 
toleration.  The  twenty  years  during  which  the 
Diocese  of  Chester  was  thus  administered  saw  a 
great  revival  of  religious  earnestness,  equally  separated 
from  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  from  fanaticism 
on  the  other. 

Bishop  Sumner  had  won  the  good  opinion  of  all 
parties,  excepting  those  "whose  life  was  one  long 
"  war  "  with  every  institution  of  their  country.  He 
had  been  selected  for  the  See  of  Chester  by  a 
Conservative  Administration  and  in  1848  a  Liberal 
Government  chose  him  for  the  Primacy  of  all  Eng- 
land. Though  the  new  Archbishop  was  then  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  he  continued  for  fourteen  years  to 
influence  the  various  movements  in  the  English 
Church.  To  some  of  these  he  was  most  resolutely 
opposed,  but  his  moderation  ever  disposed  him 
to  look  for  some  good  in  the  most  objectionable 
systems. 

Thus  feeling  and  thus  acting  the  Archbishop  held 
on  his  course  to  the  end.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  in  1862,  at  the  Archiepiscopal  residence, 
Addington  Park,  near  Croydon.  If  some  hesitate  to 
rank  this  Prelate  with  the  great,  all  will  surely  agree 
in  classing  him  with  the  good. 

CHARLES    RICHARD     SUMNER, 

Bishop  of  Winchester. 
A  few  words  of  notice  may  suflice  for  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Archbishop  whose  life  and  character 
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have  just  been  under  the  reader's  consideration. 
Rarely,  indeed,  can  it  happen  that  the  same  family 
can  have  the  honour  of  giving,  at  the  same  time,  an 
Archbishop  and  Bishop  to  the  Church  of  England, 
This  peculiar  privilege  will  always  be  the  property  of 
the  Sumners,  whose  genealogical  tablet  must  ever 
show,  in  golden  letters,  the  names  of  John  Bird 
Sumner,  Primate,  and  Charles  Richard  Sumner, 
Bishop  of  the  English  Church. 

This  younger  brotlier  of  the  Archbishop  was  born 
at  Kenilworth,  1790,  and  was,  therefore,  the  junior  of 
the  Primate  by  ten  years.  On  leaving  Eton  he  did 
not  pass,  as  so  many  Etonians  have  done,  to  King's 
College,  but  to  Trinity,  where  he  completed  the  Aca- 
demical course  without  winning  that  brilliant  repu- 
tation so  often  deemed  by  University  men  the  in- 
fallible proof  of  high  intellectual  powers.  The 
influence  of  his  brother  and  the  patronage  of  men 
who  held  the  keys  of  promotion  made  it  almost 
certain  that  Charles  Richard  Sumner  would  rise 
to  something  higher  than  a  vicarage  of  ^150  a  year. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enumerate  the  various 
Ecclesiastical  offices  through  which  Sumner  the 
younger  passed  on  his  road  to  the  Episcopal  dig- 
nity. But  in  each  of  these,  whether  as  Rector  of  a 
Parish  or  as  Prebendary  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Wor- 
cester, 1822,  and  Canterbury,  1825,  or  as  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  1826,  his  official  work  was  ever  well  done 
and  with  the  spirit  of  one  who  took  a  pleasure  in 
duiv. 
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The  year  1826  introduced  him  to  the  Welsh  See 
of  LlandafF,  where,  had  he  been  an  Ecclesiologist, 
the  Bishop  might  have  expended  years  of  energetic 
works  in  attempts  to  restore  the  dilapidated  Cathe- 
dral, but  Dr.  Sumner  was,  like  his  brother,  a  practical 
man,  and  expected  greater  results  from  ten  pounds 
expended  on  a  school  than  from  a  thousand  spent  in 
defacing  time-grey  ruins  with  spick  and  span  new 
stone-work.  He  therefore  left  the  nave  of  LlandafF 
Cathedral  to  its  isolation  and  decay,  but  urged  the 
immediate  necessity  of  raising  schools  and  providing 
teachers  throughout  the  Diocese.  Seeing  how  many 
young  children  were  neglected,  the  Bishop  earnestly 
advocated  the  establishment  of  Infant  schools,  hoping 
at  least  to  keep  down  the  spring  weeds  of  the  moral 
field  and  content  to  wait  for  the  summer  crop.  That 
the  Diocese  of  LlandafF  must  have  thus  largely 
benefited  by  his  watchful  care  cannot  be  matter  of 
doubt,  but,  in  about  a  year,  a  far  more  important  See 
demanded  a  new  Prelate.  Dr.  Sumner  was  translated 
to  Winchester  in  1827  and  continued  for  forty-two 
years  to  preside  over  the  Diocese. 

Those  who  recall  the  long  line  of  Winchester's 
Prelates  may  feel  unable  to  class  Dr.  Sumner  with 
any  school  or  section  of  his  Episcopal  predecessors. 
The  golden  roll  of  Winchester  glitters  with  the 
names  of  ten  "Saints,"  but,  as  this  term  was  not 
always  an  equivalent  for  Christian,  the  friends  of  the 
Bishop  will  not  place  him  there.  He  is,  of  course, 
excluded  from  the  list  of  the  nine  clerical  Chancellors 
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who  have,  in  past  ages,  ruled  this  See.  The  social 
condition  of  the  19th  century  refused  the  oppor- 
tunities which  made  a  William  of  Wykeham  famous 
in  the  14th,  Probably,  then,  the  admirers  of  Dr. 
Sumner  will  be  satisfied  by  leaving  this  modern 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  stand  alone,  without  at- 
tempting to  class  him  with  any  sub-division  of  his 
predecessors.  As  he  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
ceremonialists,  with  the  rationalists,  with  the  political 
Bishops,  with  the  "  high  and  dry  "  Ecclesiastics,  with 
the  neologists,  or  with  the  "  broad  "  Church,  it  will 
be  the  wisest  course  to  leave  him  in  his  proper  place, 
that  of  an  honest,  active,  and  Evangelical  Prelate  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England.  Well,  indeed, 
would  it  be  for  the  names  of  some  Bishops  if  thus 
much  only  could  be  affirmed  of  them. 

It  is,  probably,  needless  to  inform  most  readers 
that  when  Dr.  Sumner  found  himself  unable,  from 
weakness,  to  fill  the  Episcopal  office  with  all  his 
former  energy,  he  resigned  the  charge  in  1869,  and 
retired  into  private  life  with  the  conviction  that,  if  all 
his  higher  aims  had  not  been  accomplished,  a  long 
career  of  work  had  been  honestly  performed. 

This  Bishop  has  some  claims  to  rank  with  literary 
men  from  his  work  "  On  the  Ministerial  character  of 
"Christ,"  published  in  1824,  but  more  especially  by 
the  translation  and  publication,  in  1825,  of  Milton's 
refmarkable  work  "De  Doctrina  Christiana."  This 
manuscript  had  been  discovered  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  in  1823,  and  was,  in  a  short  time,  given  to 
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the  world  in  an  English  dress  by  Dr.  Sumner.  The 
work  could  not  add  any  additional  lustre  to  the  fame 
of  Milton,  but  it  cast  some  fresh  light  on  certain 
theological  opinions  hinted  by  the  Poet  in  his 
great  poem. 
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SECTION    II. 

THB     ETONIAN     COLONIAL     BISHOPS. 

Three  considerations  have  induced  the  writer  of 
these  pages  to  abstain  from  all  special  notice  of  those 
Eton  Divines  who  have  been  appointed  to  the  Epis- 
copate in  the  Colonies.  The  first  is  the  large  space 
already  occupied  by  the  Prelates  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  the  second  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Eton  Colonial  Bishops  are  still  living, 
and  all  reference  to  such  is  excluded  by  every  rule 
of  taste  and  etiquette  ;  in  the  case  of  deceased 
members  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  a  third  reason 
has  counselled  silence  :  some  of  these  Bishops 
have  so  recently  departed  from  amongst  us,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  give  the  briefest  outline  of 
their  characters  without  reference  to  living  persons.  In 
other  cases  controversies  of  a  most  painful  character 
must  have  been  alluded  to,  and  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  done  with  benefit  in  a  work  like  the 
present. 

Some  Bishops  might  have  been  selected,  like  the 
noble  martyr  Patteson,  whose  labours  and  characters 
could,  possibly,  have  been  described  without  exag- 
gerating the  merits  of  the  departed  or  wounding  the 
feelings  of  survivors.  But  the  selection  of  even  such 
names  might  have  seemed  to  many  no  good  reason 
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for  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  rapid  development 
of  the  Colonial  and  Missionary  Episcopate,  now 
about  fifty  Sees,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  en- 
countered and  overcome  in  many  of  these  remote 
Dioceses  would,  by  themselves,  fill  a  volume.  The 
various  characteristics  of  the  heathen  systems  met 
with  in  the  different  regions  of  the  vast  missionary 
field,  and  the  diverse  operations  of  Christian  truths  on 
the  respective  classes  of  converts,  would  call  for  notice 
in  such  a  work.  The  impossibility  of  fairly  treating 
these  topics  in  a  few  pages  will,  with  the  considerar- 
tions  above-mentioned,  justify,  it  is  hoped,  the  absence 
of  biographical  detail  in  this  Section. 

A  mere  reference  to  the  names  of  Chapman,  Bishop 
of  Colombo ;  Gray,  of  Cape  Town ;  Trower,  of 
Gibraltar  ;  Abraham,  of  Wellington ;  Hobhouse,  of 
Nelson;  TufFnell,  of  Brisbane;  and  Patteson,  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Island  groups  of  Melanesia,  will 
prove  that  Eton  Divines  have  been  ready  to  enter 
with  zeal  on  Missionary  work. 
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SECTION    III. 

THE     ETONIAN     LITERARY     DIVINES. 

This  Section  cannot  include  some  names  well 
known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  England  and  the 
English  Church,  for  the  simple  reason  that  those  who 
bear  them  are  still  working  amongst  us. 

The  following  Literary  Divines  do  not,  of  course, 
include  all  the  deceased  Ecclesiastical  Etonians  who 
have  contributed  to  English  literature,  but  those  only 
whose  works  exemplify  some  special  phase  of  thought 
or  have  opened  fresh  avenues  to  knowledge. 

JOHN    HALES, 

Called  "  The  Ever-Memorable." 
The  connection  of  this  Divine  with  Eton  was  not 
that  of  a  scholar  but  of  a  Fellow.  He,  however, 
held  this  office  for  so  many  years,  and,  after  his 
expulsion,  clung  so  steadily  to  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eton,  that  he  may  justly  be  ranked 
among  Etonians. 

Hales  was  born  at  Bath  in  1584  and  received  his 
earliest  education  in  a  school  of  that  city  and  after- 
wards at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  His 
zealous  study  of  Greek  procured  him  the  lasting 
friendship  of  the  scholar.  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who, 
being    Warden  of  Merton   College,   persuaded   the 
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Society  to  elect  Hales  to  a  Fellowship  there  in  1605.J 
As  this  learned  knight  was  also  Provost  of  Eton  he;l 
obtained  for  his  friend  a  Fellowship  in  this  College  in  I 
16 1 3.  These  favours  were  not  purely  gratuitous! 
honours  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry;  Hales  gave  an 4 
ample  equivalent  by  the  assistance  given  to  thej 
Provost  in  preparing  his  noble  edition  of  "  Chryst 
"torn  "  for  the  press. 

The  year  1 6 1 8  was  a  critical  epoch  in  the  life  of  | 
this  Eton  Fellow,  Being  then  in  the  suite  of  the  | 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  as  his  I 
Chaplain,  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  sittings  of  I 
the  once  famous  Synod  of  Dort.  Four  Divines  of  | 
note  represented  the  English  Church  in  this  assem- 
blage of  angry  Ecclesiastics,  No  reader  needs  to  be  I 
reminded  of  the  fiery  zeal  with  which  the  Dutch  J 
Calvinistic  Divines  hastened  to  crush  their  Arminian  | 
opponents,  or  of  the  truly  savage  persecution  which  j 
drove  from  Holland  some  of  her  noblest  thinkers. 
Among  these  was  Grotius,  the  glory  and  shame  of! 
the  Netherlands.  Hales  listened  and  was  horrified  f 
at  the  fanatical  hate  displayed  by  the  rigid  Calvinists  I 
towards  all  who  dared  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from 
their  pet  dogmas.  He  then  saw  the  deptli  of  de-  | 
gradation  to  which  religious  bigotry  could  crush  the  1 
heart  and  understanding,  A  wide  toleration  and  [ 
comprehensiveness  was  from  that  time  felt  by  him  j 
to  be  the  true  principle  of  all  Churches  deserving  the  | 
name  of  Catholic.  Some  then  began  to  accuse  i 
Hales  of  being  ready  to  give  up  essential  doctrines  I 
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in  his  zeal  for  what  would  now  be  called  "  broad  ** 
views.  There  seems  no  real  ground  for  this  charge, 
which  is  the  usual  accusation  brought  by  the  narrow- 
minded  against  men  of  more  elevated  and  compre- 
hensive ideas.  Hales  certainly  satisfied  Laud  that 
he  was  thoroughly  orthodox;  and  Laud,  notwith- 
standing all  his  strong  dogmatic  prejudices,  had  too 
much  learning  not  to  see  where  doctrinal  difficulties 
may  justify  mental  hesitation. 

The  influence  of  Hales  led,  about  this  time,  to  the 
formation  of  a  party  in  the  Church  of  England  who 
might  be  called  "  rational "  Divines,  had  not  that  term 
been  so  much  abused :  the  terms  "  logical  **  or  even 
*^  philosophical  '*  would  not  be  unsuitable  descriptions 
of  their  mental  character.  The  way  in  which  this 
school  was  disposed  to  regard  the  authority  of 
Church  Councils  may  be  seen  in  the  words  of  Hales 
himself.  He  asks,  in  his  tract  on  Schism,  "  What 
men  are  they  of  whom  these  meetings  do  consist  ? 
Are  they  the  best,  the  most  learned,  the  most  vir- 
tuous, the  most  likely  to  walk  uprightly?  No: 
"  the  greatest,  the  most  ambitious,  and  many  times 
"  men  of  neither  judgment  nor  learning." 

In  another  passage  he  alludes  with  scorn  to  the 
notion  that  general  belief  is  a  proof  of  truth : 
"  universality  is  such  a  proof  of  truth  as  truth  herself 
"  is  ashamed  of.  The  multitude  is  the  great  patron 
"  of  error.** 

A  man  of  such  views  had  little  to  expect  from  the 
Puritan  party  whose  earnestness  was  rarely  elevated 
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ty  much  liberality  of  thought.     Hales  experienca 
the  truth  of  Mihon's  words,  that 

"New  Presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large;" 

for  the  triumphant  Presbyterians  ejected  from  Etoi 
College  the  man  who  dared  to  doubt  the  dogma  thi 
many  infants  were  among  the  predesiined  to  eternal 
perdition.  Thougli  dubbed  a  "mahgnant"  he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  frightened  by  hard  words  or  driven 
into  cowardly  despondency  when  the  smiles 
applause  of  men  were  lost.  He  found  both  employ- 
ment and  a  small  income  by  becoming  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  Lady  Saker  in  the  vicinity  of  Eton.  As  a 
last  resource,  when  times  grew  harder,  he  began  to 
sell  those  long  cherished  friends — his  books.  When 
the  rule  of  Cromwell  was  firmly  established,  Hales 
was  allowed  to  dwell  undisturbed  in  small  lodgings 
at  Eton.  Here,  in  reading,  meditation,  and  converse 
with  a  few  faithful  friends,  the  last  days  of  his  hfe 
were  spent.  He  died  the  19th  of  May,  1656,  and 
was  buried  next  day  in  the  church-yard  of  the  College, 
in  a  grave  the  site  of  which  he  had  himself  selected. 
If  Hales  be  judged  by  his  literary  works,  thi 
title  "  ever-memorable"  may  appear  to  some  an  al- 
most absurd  epithet.  But  he  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  reputation  is  made  by  their  influence  with  the 
men  of  their  own  times,  by  the  fascination  of  a  living 
presence,  and  not  by  books.  Like  Coleridge  he  was 
a  "  great  talker,"  though  not  a  great  chatterer,  and 
his  conversation  seems  to  have  been   enriched  by  an 
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erudition  which  was  the  marvel  of  his  own  age.  The 
terms  **  walking-library  **  was  applied  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  Lord  Clarendon  declares  Hales 
*^  had  read  more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.*'  Such 
learning,  combined  with  an  emotional  and  sympa- 
thetic temperament,  would  give  a  man  influence 
though  he  wrote  not  a  line.  The  fame  which  had 
gathered  round  the  living  man  would,  after  death,  be 
transferred  to  his  writings,  and  thus,  when  his  works 
were  published,  three  years  after  his  decease,  it  seemed 
but  a  fitting  homage  to  the  author  to  style  them 
"the  golden  remains  of  the  ever-memorable  Mr. 
"  John  Hales."  Could  we  have  talked  with  the 
living,  energetic  scholar  we  should,  probably,  have 
felt  the  terms  to  be  quite  appropriate.  He  was  un- 
questionably a  man  of  a  strongly  original  character, 
who,  in  the  times  of  Laud  and  the  predestinarian 
Puritans,  dared  to  oppose  the  medievalism  of  the  one 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  other. 

HENRY    HAMMOND, 

Archdeacon  op  Chichester. 
The  neat  Surrey  town  of  Chertsey  has  a  place  in 
literary  history  more  as  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Cowley  than  as  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Hammond. 
He  was  born  here  the  i8th  August,  1605,  the  year  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  died  the  25th  April,  1660, 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  His  early 
education  was  conducted  by  his  father,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.     Eton 
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received  young  Hammond  as  her  scholar  when  but 
a  Httle  beyond  the  age  of  childhood,  and  Magdalene, 
Oxford,  afterwards  carried  on  the  training  which  Eton 
had  begun. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  four  years  after  his  ordination,  and  left  the 
University  to  make  his  home  among  the  rustics  of 
Kent,  as  Rector  of  Penslturst.  The  enumeration  of 
the  various  offices  through  which  Dr.  Hammond 
passed  will  not  give  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  man,  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  the 
high  repute  which  he  enjoyed.  Becoming  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalene  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  Canon 
and  sub-Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Public  Orator  to 
the  University,  and  a  royal  Chaplain.  He  would, 
also,  most  certainly  have  ranked  among  the  English 
Prelates  had  he  lived  but  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Dr.  Hammond's  character  shewed  itself  under  four 
distinct  forms  :  as  an  enthusiastic  student,  the  Rector 
of  a  Parish,  a  politician,  and  a  Literary  Divine.  His 
power  of  application  almost  reminds  us  of  those 
prodigies  of  work,  the  scholastics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  deemed  twelve  foho  volumes  of  printed 
Latin  but  a  small  result  of  one  man's  life.  The 
admiring  contemporaries  of  Hammond  assure  us 
that,  during  his  University  course,  twelve  hours  a 
day  were  allotted  by  him  to  study.  Such  statements 
are  often  regarded  by  some  as  foolish  exaggerations^ 
and,  doubtless,  many  a  man  who  lias  studied  hard 
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ior  only  sis  hours  a  day  has  been  reported  of  as 
"  a  twelve-hour  man."  There  seems,  however,  reason 
for  believing  Hammond  to  have  been  at  all  times  a 
man  to  whom  intense  and  long-continued  mental  work 
was  a  necessity  of  life.  But  he  was  no  mere  book-worm, 
and  the  energy  of  his  character  shewed  itself  by  his 
ability  to  tear  himself  away  from  books  and  devote  his 
whole  mind  to  practical  work.  This  was  manifested 
to  all  in  the  Parish  of  Penshurst,  where  he  not  only 
restored  daily  service  in  the  Church,  preached  fre- 
quently, catechized  often,  and  organized  a  school, 
but  actually  became  a  corn-dealer  on  a  large  scale, 
in  order  to  sell  wheat  and  flour  to  the  poor  at  a 
low  price. 

The  versatility  and  force  of  Dr.  Hammond's 
character  were  also  shewn  in  political  life,  when 
driven  from  his  Rectory  of  Penshurst  by  the  Puritans 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Great  Civil  War.  It  was 
then  that  the  cool-headed  Clarendon  recommended 
Charles  I  to  use  the  talents  of  his  Chaplain  in  political 
negociations.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  this  Etonian 
was  present  at  the  famous  but  useless  Conference 
with  the  agents  of  the  Parliament  at  Uxbridge  in 
1645.  The  dominant  party  were  not  disposed  to  see 
such  political  zeal  and  tact  employed  against  them, 
and  punished  Dr.  Hammond  by  expelling  him  from 
the  University  in  1648,  and  even  placing  him  for  a 
time  in  strict  confinement.  The  death  of  Cromwell 
and  the  approaching  disorganization  of  the  Republi- 
cans induced  the  tottering  Government  to  release  the 
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prisoner.  His  health  was  then  severely  shattered  by- 
work  and  suffering,  but  he  fortunately  found  an 
asylum  from  the  petty  annoyance  of  enemies  in  the 
mansion  of  Sir  John  Packwood,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed. 

As  a  Literary  Divine  Dr.  Hammond  cannot,  of 
course,  rank  with  such  men  as  Hooker,  Taylor,  or 
even  South,  for  though  possessing  the  genius  of 
industry  he  had  little  of  the  genius  of  original 
thought.  His  works  are  chiefly  practical  or  critical, 
the  "  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament  ^  being  the 
principal  result  of  the  latter  class  of  studies,  while  his 
*^  Catechism  '*  exemplifies  the  character  of  the  former. 
But  if  his  writings  shew  neither  the  flowery  richness 
of  Taylor  nor  the  calm  majesty  of  Hooker,  they 
everywhere  utter  most  tolerant  language.  There  are 
passages  which  indicate  a  fear  that  the  violence  of 
theological  partizans  might  yet  bring  evil  days  on  the 
Church  of  England.  He  set  an  example  which 
might  be  profitably  imitatejl  in  the  19th  century,  of 
thorough  Church  principles  combined  with  a  high 
Christian  spirit  of  toleration. 

WILLIAM  COXE,  Archdeacon  op  Wiltshire. 
Although  this  Eton  Divine  will  never  be  ranked 
with  the  great  historical  writers  of  England,  he  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  careful  and  industrious 
collector  of  valuable  political  and  biographical  in- 
formation. Whether  we  survey  his  narratives  of  the 
diversified  fortunes  of    the  House  of  Austria  or  of 
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the  Spanish  Bourbons,  or  peruse  his  accounts  of 
Walpole  and  Marlborough,  or  accompany  him  in  his 
various  travels  over  Europe,  we  feel  that  the  literature 
of  England  owes  much  to  this  laborious  and  honest 
scholar.  As  he  was  born  in  London,  1747,  and  died 
at  his  Rectory  of  Bemerton  in  1828,  his  life  ex- 
tended over  eighty-one  years,  giving  him  ample  time 
for  the  compilation  of  far  greater  works  than  he  ever 
attempted. 

The  course  of  William  Coxe  was  not  marked  at 
Eton  by  any  special  brilliancy  of  scholarship,  though 
it  was  quite  sufficient  to  secure  a  Fellowship  at  King's 
when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  old.  Soon  after 
taking  Orders  he  became  for  a  short  time  Curate  of 
Denham,  three  miles  from  Uxbridge,  in  Middlesex. 
But  the  quiet  life  of  an  English  country  curate  was 
soon  exchanged  for  the  more  varied  course  of  a 
travelling-tutor  or  companion  to  various  noblemen 
and  gentlemen, — the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  Lord 
Herbert,  Lord  Brome,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Port- 
man.  These  tours  filled  up  the  time  from  about 
1773  to  1794,  and  gave  Mr,  Coxe  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  all  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  His  friend,  the  Ear!  of  Pembroke,  had 
presented  him,  in  1788,  to  the  Rectory  of  Bemerton, 
and  this  benefice  was  held  during  the  remainder  of  a 
long  life. 

Many  visits  to  the  Continent  had  suggested  to  the 
traveller  the  desire  of  making  the  British  public 
acquainted  with  the  regions  visited.     The  first  work 
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of  this  kind  was  a  sketch  of  Switzerland  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  a  friend  in  1779.  The  volumes  were  not 
only  popular  in  England,  but  were  even  translated 
into  French  by  Mr.  Ramond,  who  tried  to  infuse  a 
little  vivacity  into  the  original  work.  The  amount  of 
lively  matter  thus  introduced  must  have  rendered  it 
somewhat  difficult  for  the  steady  and  pains-taking 
Englishman  to  recognize  his  own  work.  The  similar* 
honour,  of  a  translation  into  French,  was  conferred- 
U|xin  five  volumes  of  travels  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  in  1784.  Mr.  Coxe  had  gained  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  countries  visited  that  he  resolved 
to  prepare  at  least  two  historical  works  for  the  press. 
Having  collected  a  mass  of  documentary  matter^ 
he  sat  quietly  down  to  work  in  his  study  at  Bemer- 
ton.  As  he  had  now  given  up  the  intention  of  any- 
more extensive  travels,  he  married,  in  1803,  Miss 
Eieanora  Sharp,  daughter  of  the  Consul  to  Russia. 
Soon  after  this,  and  while  his  literary  work  was  in  full 
progress,  the  Rector  of  Bemerton  became  Arcl^-| 
deacon  of  Wiltshire.  This  promotion  was  not  re-' 
garded  as  a  reward  for  any  great  Ecclesiastical  work 
completed,  or  as  an  inducement  to  commence  such, 
but  simply  as  an  acknowledgment  of  literary  ser- 
vices. His  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole," 
published  in  1798,  led  the  admirers  of  that  statesman 
to  feel  that  even  a  Bishopric  would  have  been  no 
unsuitable  honour  for  the  author  who  had  boldly 
toiled  through  a  narrative  extending  over  three 
volumes    in   quarto.     The    men   who  believed,  with 
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Burke,  that  the  great  Whig  Premier  had  preserved 
the  British  crown  for  the  House  of  Brunswick 
would,  probably,  look  upon  this  rather  heavy  but 
solid  biography  as  a  truly  great  performance. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  the  other 
biographical  works  of  this  industrious  Archdeacon. 
The  **  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
"  Shrewsbury,"  with  William  III  and  with  some  of 
the  principal  promoters  of  the  Revolution  which 
drove  the  Stuarts  from  England,  contained  a  mass  of 
documents  of  more  value  to  the  historian  than  in- 
teresting to  the  general  public.  The  time  occupied 
in  writing  the  life  and  collecting  the  works  of  Benja- 
min StiUingfleet  was  only  a  period  of  pleasure  to  the 
Archdeacon,  who  has  with  the  most  laborious  patience 
analyzed  the  manuscripts  and  unpublished  works  of 
his  friend.  The  most  important  of  these  biographies 
was  the  life  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
whose  son  Coxe  had  been  tutor.  This  Memoir,  in 
three  quarto  volumes,  1819,  was  the  last  of  the 
Archdeacon's  works,  for,  though  life  was  prolonged 
for  nearly  ten  years  after  the  publication,  intense  study 
had  caused  the  loss  of  sight.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  authorship  of  the  above  biographies  only  would 
justly  entitle  their  composer  to  rank  with  the  Literary 
Divines. 

He  was  also,  as  above  intimated,  the  author  of  two 
other  important  works,  one  giving  the  ^^  History  of 
"  the  House  of  Austria  ^  for  a  period  of  five  hundred 
years,  from  Rudolf  of  Hapsburgh,  elected  Emperor 
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of  Germany  in  1273,  to  the  death  of  the  able  Leo. 
pold  II  in   1792.    The  work   is,   beyond   doubr,  a  I 

conscientious  and  impartial  history,  and  raised  the  I 
Archdeacon's  reputation  both  in  England  and  Ger-I 
many,  where  its  three  quarto  volumes  were  soon  J 
translated.  The  second  historical  work  appeared  sixl 
years  later,  in  1813,  and  included  the  "Bourbonl 
"Kings  of  Spain"  from  1700  to  1788,  in  three| 
quarto  volumes. 

Such  were   the   thoroughly    useful  works  of  this 

most  industrious  Etonian.      Few  travelling-tutors  or 

travelling-Fellows  have  ever  used  their  opportunities 

to  better  advantage,  and  if  Ecclesiastical  appointments 

J  may  justly  be  the   reward  of  purely  literary  merit, 

tthen  the  title  of  Archdeacon  was  well  earned  by  the 
biographer  of  Walpole  and  Marlborough. 
HENRY    HART    MILMAN, 
Dean  op  St.  Paul's. 
Few  Eton  Divines  have  exercised  a  wider  or  more 
beneficial  influence  than  this  noble-minded  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's.     Some  may  deem  it  a  shameful  want  of 
moral  courage  in  the    distributors  of  Ecclesiastical 
patronge  that  a  man  so   highly-trained  should  not 
have  been  ranked  among  the  English  Bishops.     This 
question  needs  no  discussion   here,   but    it    may    be 
fairly  remarked  that  had  Milman  been  born  twenty 
years  later  the  mitre  would  most  probably  have  been 
his  crown.      But  the  most  powerful    statesmen    are 
often    compelled,    by    the    sentiments  of  a  caste  or 
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-die  prejudices  of  the  untaught  crowd,  to  select  for 
high  offices  safe  respectabilities  in  preference  to 
honest  and  independent  thinkers. 

The  simple  biographical  facts  connected  with 
Dr.  MiLMAN  may  soon  be  told.  He  was  born  in 
London  on  the  loth  February,  1791,  and  though 
the  proverbial  "  silver-spoon  "  may  not  have  been  in 
his  baby-mouth,  the  social  position  of  his  father,  as 
the  honoured  physician  of  George  III,  made  the 
road  of  Ufe  tolerably  easy  for  the  son.  The  ad- 
vantages of  an  early  and  thorough  educational 
tnuning  were,  of  course,  secured  for  the  boy,  who 
well  repaid  the  easy  labours  of  his  tutors.  Whether 
in  Dr.  Burney's  noted  Academy  at  Greenwich,  in 
Eton,  or  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  the  younger 
son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman  soon  drew  attention  to  his 
brilliant  talents.  A  peculiar  mastery  over  words  and 
a  delicate  tact  in  dealing  with  language  as  a  Fine  Art, 
were  the  foundations  of,  at  least,  his  early  reputation. 
These  special  gifts  were  clearly  proved  by  the  rare 
triumph  of  carrying  off,  during  his  Oxford  course, 
all  the  prizes  open  to  either  Undergraduates  or 
Bachelors. 

Such  honours  are  never  sufficient  to  build  up  a 
lasting  fame,  but  the  mental  power  acquired  and  the 
fine  taste  developed  by  such  contests  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  grander  struggles  and  more  enduring 
honours  of  a  wider  arena.  All  men  felt  that  the 
young  victor  in  the  battle  for  the  rewards  of  the  Eng- 
lish Essay,  the  English  Poem,  the  Latin  Poem  and  the 
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Latin  Essay  must,  unless  some  special  mishap  oc- 
curred, win  a  bright  renown  in  English  literature. 

From  the  applauses  of  the  Sheldonian  theatre 
M  iLMAN  turned  to  the  work  of  a  Parish  Vicar  in  a 
busy  and  flourishing  Berkshire  town.  Having  re- 
ceived Ordination  in  1817,  he  became,  almost  im- 
mediately. Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  the  principal  Church 
of  the  town  of  Reading.  Perhaps  a  quieter  home, 
and  one  less  moved  by  theological  and  political  strife, 
would  have  been  more  suited  to  Milman's  studious 
temperament.  But  the  man  of  books  soon  shewed' 
himself  to  be  also  the  man  of  active  work.  Though 
caring  little  for  platform  fame  and  refusing  to  adopt 
the  shibboleth  of  any  religious  party,  the  new  Vicar 
soon  gained  a  wide  influence  by  thorough  devotion 
to  both  pulpit  and  Parish  work.  He  freely  conversed 
with  the  lowest  and  the  highest,  and  sometimes 
startled  both  by  his  hatred  of  cant  and  frankness  of 
statement.  He  seems  to  have  known  the  face  of 
every  regular  attendant  at  St.  Mary's,  and  this  was 
once  rather  strikingly  illustrated.  The  Vicar  ad- 
dressed a  mechanic  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Reading  within  the  boundaries  of  St.  Mary's  Parish, 
asking  "  What  place  of  worship  do  you  attend,  my 
"friend?"  The  man  did  not  know  his  questioner, 
and  was  rarely  inside  any  Church  or  Chapel,  and 
replied,  "  I  go  to  St.  Mary's,  Sir."  "  Do  you  know 
"  me  ? "  was  the  query  instantly  put.  The  man  stared 
and  was  forced  to  say  "  No,  Sir,  I  can't  say  I  do." 
"  Ah,  my  friend,**  came  the  decisive  rejoinder,    "  if 
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"you  had  been  in  St.  Mary's  half-a-dozen 
"  during  the  last  year  you  would  know  me  and  I 
"  should  know  you.  I'm  the  Vicar.  However,  come 
"  next  Sunday  if  you  can,  or  go  to  some  other  place 
"of  worship  at  least."  Whether  the  man  acted  on 
this  advice  the  writer  knows  not,  but  as  he  lold  the 
story  himself  to  his  shop-mates,  it  is  not  unhkely 
that  some  of  them  really  did  go  to  hear  the  Vicar 
who  took  such  notice  of  all  his  congregation. 

The  last  words  of  Milman's  advice  to  the  me- 
chanic reveal  a  special  point  in  his  character  :  "  or 
"  go  to  some  other  place  of  worship "  is  the  phrase 
which  brought  out,  even  thus  casually,  the  noble 
tolerance  of  a  theology  which  could  see  Christianity 
in  the  meeting-house  as  well  as  in  the  Church.  Not 
that  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  did  not  keenly  regret 
the  separations  or  schisms  in  the  Christian  Church. 
He  would  gladly  have  united  all,  but  he  seems  to 
have  felt  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  Dissenters 
might  not  be  unfitly  described  as  "nonconforming 
"  Churchmen,"  kept  apart  by  inherited  prejudices  or 
mistakes  made  long  ago. 

This  hberal  tone  was  not,  it  must  be  admitted, 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  some  in  his 
Parish.  A  little  touch  of  bigotry,  a  grain  or  two  of 
narrow  dogmatism  would  have  made  him,  in  their 
i  eyes,  a  more  perfect  Vicar;  others,  of  the  more 
ignorant,  had  heard  some  distorted  reports  of  the 
dramas  of  which  Milman  was  the  well-known  author. 
Great  was  the  indignation  of  some  of  these  untaught 
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folks.  "He  preach  tlie  Gospell"  exclaimed  one  with 
passionate  vehemence,  "why,  Sir,  he  makes  plays, 
**  makes  plays  for  the  theatres.  Sir."  This  honest 
child  of  ignorance  had,  probably,  heard  of  the  tragedy 
entitled  "  The  Italian  Wife,"  which  was  really  acted 
at  Covent  Garden,  when  the  celebrated  Miss  O'Neil 
took  the  principal  part.  But  notwithstanding  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  the  sincere  bigotry  of 
many  narrow  minds,  Milman's  work  at  Reading  had 
an  elevating  and  hberalizing  influence  on  those  who 
were  prepared  to  receive  such  benefits. 

But  Oxford  had  not  forgotten  her  brilliant  student 
who,  as  all  literary  men  knew,  was  combining  the 
search  for  truth  and  the  cultivation  of  Poetic  Art 
with  the  duties  of  a  Vicar.  When  Milman  had 
been  four  years  at  Reading  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  at  Oxford  in  1821  and  held  the 
office  for  the  ten  following  years.  Some  of  his 
poetical  works  had  been  given  to  the  world  before 
the  appointment  to  the  Professorship ;  others,  as  the 
drama  of  Anne  Boleyne,  while  he  held  the  office: 
but  with  all  their  elegance,  taste,  and  even  power, 
these  were  not  the  works  which  will  keep  his  name 
before  men.  Milman,  the  poet,  did  his  work  well, 
but  Milman,  the  historian,  was  yet  to  come. 

Four  years  after  the  termination  of  his  Professional 
duties  at  Oxford,  Milman  resigned  the  Vicarage  of 
St.  Mary's,  in  1835,  but  only  to  rise  to  higher 
Church  preferments.  He  became,  first.  Rector  of  the 
Commons'    Church,    St.     Margaret's,     Westminster, 
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and,  lastly,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1849.  He  owed 
both  these  steps  to  LJberal  Administrations,  the  first 
to  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  second  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  In  truth  the  Liberals  could  not,  in  honour, 
pass  over  one  who  had  steadily  upheld,  against  all 
opposition,  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  party. 
The  Deanery  was,  however,  the  highest  honour  to 
which  his  political  patrons  could  elevate  this  scholar, 
poet,  and  historian. 

Dr.  MiLMAN  died  in  the  year  1868,  and  is  buried 
beneath  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  which  he  had 
been  Dean  nine  years. 

The  works  of  this  able  Etonian  were  as  diversified 
as  his  reading  was  wide.  We  may  pass,  without 
comment,  those  prize  poems  and  compositions  wliich 
won  for  the  author  so  splendid  a  University  fame, 
not  because  some  critics  deem  all  prize  compositions 
worthless,  but  on  account  of  the  narrow,  special, 
and  local  audience  for  which  they  were  written.  The 
dramas  and  poems  of  Milman  would  have  won  a 
fair  amount  of  fame  for  some  men,  but  they  are  now 
almost  forgotten  and  hidden  in  the  splendour  of  his 
greater  works.  The  poem  in  twelve  books  entitled 
"The  Land  of  the  Bright  City,"  published  1818;  the 
tragedy  "  Fazio,  or  the  Italian  Wife  ;"  the  dramatic 
poem  "The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  1820  ;  a  work  cast  in 
a  similar  mould  and  called  "  The  Martyr  of  Antioch," 
the  "Belshassar,"  both  published  1822;  and  the  "Anne 
Boleyne,"  four  years  later,  all  bear  witness  to  the  same 
mastery  of  language  and  splendour  of  diction. 
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These  works  may  be  wanting  in  the  concentrated 
energy  of  intense  passion  and  in  the   delineation  of 
characters   which    live  with    us   for    ever,    but   th« 
possess  a  grace  of  style  and  a  certain  elevation 
sentiment  sufficient  to  constitute  poetry.      Neverthi 
less  it  is  admitted  that  had  Milman  written  no  more^l 
the  influence  of  his  genius  would  not  have  been  vei 
deep  or  very  wide.     Nor  would  his  translations  frora^ 
jEschylus  and  Euripides  or  the  edition  of  Horaci 
have  given  their  author  a  very  high  place  in  classicj 
literature.    His  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  "  Evidence*' 
of  Christianity"    might  have  been  deemed  respect- 
able   productions  and  not  below  the  level  of  such 
works,  but  they  would  not  have  been  expected  to 
solve  the  special  difficulties  which  have  arisen  out 
modern  controversies.     His  well-known   and  fierceh 
assailed  "  History  of  the  Jews  "  would  have  scarceli 
been  deemed  fully  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of 
difficult  a  subject. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  his  elaborate  "  History 
the  Western  Church  "  that  we  become  conscious^ 
not  only  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  writer,  but  of  the 
persevering  patience  which  collected,  the  judgment 
which  selected,  and  the  combining  imagination  which 
grouped  into  one  grand  picture  the  materials  of  so' 
vast  a  work.  It  is  but  using  the  language  of  a  most' 
subdued  moderation  to  say  that  the  "  Latin  Christi- 
anity "  of  Dr.  Milman  will  remain  as  long  as  any 
historic  work  in  the  English  language. 
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The  Rev. 

WHARTON    BOOTH    MARRIOTT,  B.  D. 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  bring  before  the  reader 
the  character  and  works  of  this  patient  student  of 
Ecclesiastical  antiquities.  It  is  not  because  in  the 
course  of  his  duties,  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Eton 
Masters,  he  published  parts  of  Terence  and  Ovid, 
with  notes,  that  he  justly  claims  a  place  in  this  series. 
He  nobly  employed  his  spare  time  in  collecting  in- 
formation on  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  early 
Church,  from  pictorial  representations  or  sculptured 
stone  monuments.  These  must  express  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  made,  and  are,  therefore, 
to  be  trusted  when  the  exaggerations  of  orators  or 
the    ambiguities   of    historians    must    be    set    aside. 

Mr.  Marriott  thought  he  could  prove  from  such 
faithful  witnesses  that  many  Ecclesiastical  ceremonies, 
to  which  some  fondly  chng,  were  unknown  in  the 
earher  ages  of  the  Church.  This  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  works  "  The  Origin  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Vestments  "  and  of  his  *'  Testimony  of  the 
Catacombs."  A  series  of  unperished  evidences 
had  long  before  been  found  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs, and  the  merit  of  Mr.  Marriott  was  in 
adding  to  the  existing  evidences  and  in  drawing  fair 
deductions  from  them.  Many  still  living  in  Eton 
and  the  neighbourhood  can  well  remember  the 
minute  and  patient  investigation  by  which  he  often 
illustrated  and  developed  the  significance  of  some 
ancient  symbol  or  pictorial  representation.     Ill  health 
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often  checked  his  studious  labours,  and  he  died  at. I 
Eton  on  the  i6th  December,  1871,  when  only  forty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

The    Rev.    WILLIAM    ADAMS. 

Though  this  second  son  of  Sergeant  Adams  took, 
like  his  elder  brother,  "  a  double  first"  at  Oxford,  J 
and  thus  amply  justified  his  Eton  training,  he  is  not  J 
named  here  on  that  ground.  He  is  fairly  entitled  to  1 
a  brief  notice  among  the  Literary  Eton  Divines,  not 
only  from  the  popular  character  of  some  of  his 
works,  but  from  the  peculiar  style  of  thought  which 
they  sometimes  exhibit.  There  is  and  always  will  be 
a  class  of  minds  which  delight  in  allegory  and  love 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  mystic^ 
meditation.  Some  of  Mr.  Adams'  works  met  and 
satisfied  this  craving.  There  was  nothing  either  iti 
his  Eton  or  Oxford  training  to  nourish  this  tendency 
in  his  mind,  but  it  evidently  grew  out  of  a  peculiar 
,  mental  temperament.  Those  who  have  read  "  The 
Old  Man's  Home,"  "The  King's  Messengers," 
"  The  Shadows  of  the  Cross,"  or  "  The  distant  Hills  " 
will  require  no  illustration  of  the  mental  or  moral 
tone  of  their  author.  To  others  no  short  description 
or  analysis  would  convey  a  clear  notion  of  the 
shadowy  and  yet  suggestive  style  of  their  writer. 
Mr.  Adams  died  in  the  seclusion  and  beauty  of  Bon- 
church  in  the  year  1848. 
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RICHARD    WILLIAM    JELF, 
Canon    of    Christ    Church,    Oxford. 

If  some  should  object  that  Canon  Jelp  ought  tO 
be  classed  rather  with  the  Classical  than  with  the 
Literary  Etonians,  it  may  be  replied  that  his  im- 
portant office  as  Principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
and  the  part  he  took  in  the  controversies  of  his  day, 
seem  to  justify  the  arrangement  here  adopted. 

He  was  born  in  or  about  1798,  and  was  the  son  of 
Sir  John  Jelf  of  Oaklands,  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
classical  education  of  the  future  Principal  was  chiefly 
received  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1820,  coming  out  in  honours, 
but  in  the  second  class.  He  soon  after  became  & 
Fellow  of  Oriel,  was  ordained  in  1823,  and,  three 
years  later,  received  the  high  office  of  Tutor  to  Prince 
George  of  Hanover,  afterwards  king.  This  did  not, 
in  the  usual  course,  lead  to  any  Ecclesiastical  dignity, 
and  it  was  not  until  1839  ^^^'^  ^  Canonry  in  Christ 
Church  fell  to  his  share.  Five  years  later  Canon 
Jelf  succeeded  Dr.  Lonsdale  as  Principal  of  the 
Church  College  in  the  Metropolis.  The  duties  of 
this  influential  office  occupied  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  which  was  zealously  devoted  to  promote  the 
highest  interests  of  the  College,  He  especially 
endeavoured  to  fix  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  the 
principle  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  via 
media,  or  midway  between  Rome  and  Protestant 
Dissent.  He  enforced  this  position  by  the  statement 
that    Rome    had    gone    wrong    by    addition,    having 
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added  twelve  new  articles  at  Trent,butDissent  had  gone 
wrong  by  subtraction.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing 
new  in  such  a  view,  and  both  the  Romanist  and  the 
Dissenter  were  ready  with  objections  to  the  statement. 
The  most  serious  and  painful  controversy  into 
which  Dr.  Jelf  was  drawn  arose  from  tlie  well-known 
assertion  of  Mr,  Maurice  that  eternal  punishment  was 
not  a  clear  doctrine  of  Scripture,  The  Principal  of 
King's  College  maintained  that  a  gentleman  holding 
such  an  opinion  was  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
be  a  Professor  in  a  Church  of  England  College. 
Many  able  men  differed  from  the  Doctor  on  this 
point,  but  the  vast  majority  of  Churchmen  were, 
undoubtedly,  against  Professor  Maurice,  and  re- 
*  garded  Canon  Jelp  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  ortho- 
doxy.  The  controversy  was  gradually  hushed,  so 
far  as  King's  College  was  concerned ;  neither  Canon 
nor  Professor  altered  his  opinions,  each  living  and 
dying  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  truth  was  with 
him,  Dr,  Jelf  died  in  his  residence  at  Oxford  on  the 
19th  September,  1871,  leaving  behind  the  reputation 
of  a  thoroughly  honest,  learned,  and  conscientious 
College  ruler. 

All  readers  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
above   names  of   Literary  Divines    do  not,  by  any 

means,  include  all  the  writers  which  might  be  given. 
A  few  of  the  more  able,  influential,  and  representative 
men  only  have  been  selected,  the  plan   of  the  work  1 
absolutely  forbidding  a  more  extended  list. 
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SECTION     IV. 


THE      PROVOSTS      OF      ETON, 


As  these  were  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in 
Orders,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  conclude 
this  part  of  the  work  by  a  simple  enumeration  of  all 
the  Provosts  from  the  foundation  of  the  College  to 
the  present  time.  All  readers  will  understand  that  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  describe  the  characters  or  give 
any  estimate  resembling  a  portraiture  of  the  succes- 
sive Provosts  of  Eton, — a  work  which  would  require 
a  special  volume.  The  object  of  this  Section  is  simply 
to  present,  in  one  connected  chronological  view,  the 
names  of  the  heads  of  Eton  College,  with,  now  and 
then,  a  few  additional  notices  of  the  more  remarkable. 


I.  HENRY  SEVER,  D.  D., 
Is  commonly  deemed  the  first  Provost,  having  been 
designated  to  this  office  by  the  Royal  Founder  in 
1441,  He  never  actually  entered  upon  his  Collegiate 
duties,  a  far  greater  man  being,  soon  after,  called  by 
Henrt  VI  to  preside  over  his  Eton  School. 

Sever  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  change,  as  his 
own  College,  Merton,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  the 
Warden,  gave  him  abundant  occupation.  The  energy 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  this  ancient  foundation  has  entitled  him   to 
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the    gratitude    of    Oxford,    of   which    he    was    the  | 
honoured  Chancellor  in    1443.      He  died  July  6th,  | 
1471,  in  the  year  when  his  Royal  patron  and  friend 
was  murdered.     The  names  of  Duns  Scotus,  "the  , 
"subtle;"    WiclifFe,  "the  morning  star  of  the  Re- 
"  formation  ;"    Jewel,    the    great    "  apologist  ;"    Sir  1 
Henry  Savile,  the  scholar;    and  that  of  the  famous- 
physician,  Har\'ey,  may  shine  more  brightly  than  th^ 
name  of  Sever  in  the  annals  of  Merton,  but  not  one  of  I 
these  famous  men  rendered  such  substantial  services  I 
as  to  merit  the  title  "a  second  Founder."     Sever  was  i 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Merton. 

1.    WILLIAM    OF    WAYNFLETE,  D.  D. 

As  this  illustrious  Provost  has  already  been  noticed 
among  the  Associates  of  King  Hexky,*  it  will  suffice 
to  refer  to  that  account  of  this  famous  scholar, 
Bishop,   and   Chancellor.      He    became    Provost    in 

1442,  resigned  in  14+7,  and  died  August  nth,  i486. 

3.    JOHN    CLERC,  B.  D. 

Provost  from  July,  1447,  to  November  in  the  same 

year,  when  he  died.     Clerc,   hkc  Waynflete,  came 

from    Winchester  to   Eton.      He  was  Vice-Provost, 

1443,  and  thus  took  an  early  and  important  share  in 
the  original  organization  of  the  College  work. 


4.     WILLIAM    WESTBURY,  B.  D. 

Head-master  from  1443  to  1447,  when  he  became 
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Provost,  and  continued  for  thirty  years  to  protect 
and  uphold  the  College  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and 
even  of  peril.*  Died  March  nth,  1477,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  the  College. 

5.  HENRY  BOST,  B.  D., 
Was  Provost  from  March  31st,  1477,  to  February 
7th,  1503.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
for  many  years  before  his  appointment  to  the  Provost- 
ship.  While  holding  this  office  he  also  presided  over 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  for  four  years,  1483  to 
1487.  BosT  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Eton 
College, 

6.  ROGER    LUPTON,  LL.  D. 
Provost   from   February    17th,    1503,   to   March, 

1535,  when  he  resigned,  five  years  before  his  death 
on  February  7th,  1540.  Lupton  became  a  Fellow 
only  the  day  before  his  appointment  to  the  Provost- 
ship.  He  left  memorials  of  his  devotion  to  the 
College  in  the  Chapel  named  after  him,  and  in  the 
Tower  and  Cloister  Gateway,  all  erected  by  him.  He 
is  buried  in  the  Lupton  Chapel. 

7.  ROBERT    ALDRICH,  D.  D. 

For  the  life  of  this  Provost  see  Pages  99 — 104. 
He  held  the  office  from  March  7th,  1535,  to  De- 
cember 29th,  1547. 

Pages  53—55- 
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8.     Sir    THOMAS    SMITH,  LL.D 

Provost  from  December  29th,  1547,  to  July    12th, 

1554.     For  his  life  see  Chapter  IV,  Section  iir,  where 

he  is  noticed  among  the  Diplomatists ;  see  also  Chap. 

ter  VI,  where  he  appears  among  the  Classical  Scholars. 

9.     HENRY    COLE,  D.  D.  , 

Provost  from  July  13th,   1554,  to   1561,  when  he  I 
seems  to  have  been  deprived  on  account  of  his  sup-  ' 
port  of  the  cruel  persecutions  under   Queen  Mary, 
although    he   had    upheld    the    Reformation    under 
Henry  VIII.     Cole  was  first  a  Fellow,  then  Warden 
of  New  College,    Oxford,      He  became,  in   Mary's  | 
reign,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Cardinal  Pole's  Vicar- 
General,  and  preached  a  fiercely  abusive  sermon  at  \ 
the  burning  of  Cranmer.      Dr.  Cole   died  in  the  j 
Fleet  prison,  1561,  and  Eton  has  no  reason  to  glory  \ 
in  this  Provost. 

10.  WILLIAM  BILL,  D.  D. 
Provost  from  July  5th,  1559,  to  July  i6th,  I56t.  I 
He  was  successively  Master  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity, 
Cambridge ;  was  expelled  from  the  latter  office  under 
Queen  Mary,  but  was  restored  under  Elizabeth,  who 
not  only  made  him  her  Almoner  but  appointed  him  to 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster  in  1560.  He  is  buried 
in  the  Abbey.  J 


II.    RICHARD   BRUARNE,  B.  D.  ' 

Provost  from  July  a5th,  1561,  to  nearly  the  end  of 
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the  same  year,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  de- 
prived. He  held  at  various  times  some  lucrative 
offices,  among  which  were  Fellowships  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  Eton ;  a  Canonry  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  one  in  St.  George's,  Windsor. 
Bruarne  was  a  promoter  of  Hebrew  learning,  and 
held  the  Professorship  of  that  language  at  Oxford. 
Buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

12.  WILLIAM  DAY,  D.  D. 
Provost  from  December  i8th,  1565,  to  1595.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Eton  in  1560,  became  a 
Canon  of  St.  George's,  Windsor,  1564,  and  Dean  in 
1572.  Dr.  Day  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Win- 
chester in  1596,  but  died  September  20th,  in  tlic 
next  year. 

13.     Sir    henry    SAVILE. 
Provost  from  May  26th,  1596,  to   February    19th, 
1621,  when  he  died.      For  his  life  see  Chapter  VI, 
Classical  Scholars. 


14.  THOMAS  MURRAY,  Esquire. 
Provost  from  February  23th,  1621,  to  April  9th, 
1623.  One  of  the  non-clerical  Provosts,  of  whom 
there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  many  in  coming 
times.  He  was  of  the  Scotch  line  of  the  Earls  of 
Tullibardine,  and  was  both  Tutor  and  intimate  friend 
of  Prince  Charles, afterwards  the  unfortunate  Charies  I. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Eton  College. 
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IS.  Sir  henry  WOTTON. 
Provost  from  July  a4th,  1624,  to  December,  163^  I 
Some  might  reckon  this  statesman  among  the  non- 
clerical  Provosts  of  Eton,  but  as  he  took  Deacon's  J 
Orders  to  satisfy  certain  scruples  and  to  obtain  greater 
facilities  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  this  would  be 
a  wrong  classification.  For  his  life  see  Chapter  IV, 
Section  iii,  Diplomatists, 

16.     RICHARD    STEWARD,  D.  C.  L. 
Provost  from  December  28th,  1639,  to  1643,  when 
he  was  deprived  by  the  Parliament  not  only  of  the 
Provostship  but  of  all  his  Ecclesiastical  preferments. 
He  fled   to    France    and    died    in    Paris,    November  I 
14th,  1651, 

17.     FRANCIS    ROUS,  B.  A. 

He  was  also  a  non-clerical  Provost,  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  in   1643  and  continued  in  the  office  1 
until    his  death,  January  7th,    1658.      Rous   was   a  J 
noted  man  in  his  time,  not  only  having  sat  as  M.  P. 
for  Truro    during    thirty    years,    but    acting   as    the 
Speaker  in  the  "  Barebones  Parliament,"  and  bei 
also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  under  Crom-  , 
well.     He  must  be  ranked  among   the    benefactors  , 
to    Eton,    having    founded    three    Scholarships    for  ' 
superannuated  Etonians,  thus  endeavouring  to  alle- 
viate   the    weight    of  a    disappointment    which    has 
often   pressed    heavily    on    departing    students,   who 
liave  seen  a  home  and  Fellowship  in   King's  barred 
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for  them  by  time.  Rous  is  buried  in  the  Lup- 
ton  Chapel. 

1 8.     NICHOLAS    LOCKYER,  M.  A. 

Provost  from  January  14th,  1658,  to  1660,  being 
deprived  by  Charles  II,  almost  immediately  after  the 
Restoration.  Lockyer  must  have  expected  this 
result,  as  he  had  been  Chaplain  to  Cromwell  and  a 
ParHamentary  Preacher.  He  lived  for  many  years 
after  the  loss  of  the  Provostship,  dying  in  1684. 

19.  NICHOLAS    MONK,  D.  D. 
Provost  for  a  short  time,   appointed  immediately 

after  the  Restoration,  by  the  influence  of  his  brother, 
the  well-known  General  Monk.  He  died  December 
irth,  1661.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  See 
of  Hereford  in  December,  1660,  the  Diocese  having 
been  without  a  Bishop  for  about  fourteen  years. 
Dr.  Monk  had  as  keen  an  eye  for  this  world's  goods 
as  his  more  famous  brother,  for  he  held  not  only  the 
Provostship  and  a  Bishopric,  but  also  the  Rectories 
of  Plymtree,  in  Devonshire,  and  Kilkhampton,  Corn- 
wall.    Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

20.  JOHN    MEREDITH,  D.  D. 
Provost  from  1662  to  his  death,  July   16th,   1665. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  All  Soul's  College, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  Fellow  and  Warden.  His 
official  connection  with  Eton  began  in  1642,  when  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow. 
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21.     RICHARD    ALLESTREE,  D.  D. 

Provost  from  August  8th,  1665,  to  his  death, 
January  i6th,  1680.  The  restored  Government  had 
abundant  reasons  for  honouring  this  Provost,  as 
he  had  not  only  engaged  in  the  safe  labours  of 
preaching  and  praying  for  Charles  I,  but  had  actually 
drawn  the  sword  for  the  king.  A  Divine  who 
"  held  the  musket  in  one  hand  and  a  Prayer-book  in 
"  the  other  "  might  have  expected  higher  preferment 
than  the  Provostship  of  Eton ;  and  even  this  was  not 
conferred  upon  him  until  it  had  been  refused  by  the 
philosopher,  Robert  Boyle.  Allestree,  however, 
was  appointed  to  a  Canonry  in  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford ;  made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University ;  and  was  also  chosen  to  be  the  king's 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary,  He  proved  an  admirable 
Provost, — freed  the  College  from  a  heavy  debt,  and 
built,  from  his  own  funds,  nearly  all  the  West  side  of 
the  large  Quadrangle.  He  also  induced  the  king  to 
order  that  five  out  of  the  seven  Eton  Fellowships 
should  be  filled  by  Etonians.  Allestree  is  buried 
in  the  College  Chapel. 

22.  ZACHARY  CRADOCK,  D.  D. 
Provost  from  February  24th,  1680,  to  his  death  in 
October,  1695.  There  are  no  special  works  to  give 
him  a  place  above  the  common  level  of  Divines; 
it  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that  Dr.  Cradock 
had  been  a  member  of  Queen's,  Cambridge ;  a  Fel- 
low of  Eton ;  a  Royal    Chaplain ;  and  a  Canon  in 
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Chichester  Cathedral, 
Chapel. 
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He  is  buried  in  the  College 


23.  HENRY  GODOLPHIN,  D.  D. 
Provost  from  October  23rd,  1695,  to  his  death, 
January  29th,  1732.  During  this  long  period  this 
Provost  zealously  promoted  the  well-being  of  the 
College,  and  raised  the  bronze  statue  of  Henry  VI 
in  the  Quadrangle.*  Dr.  Godolphin  had  held  a 
Fellowship  in  All  Soul's  and  in  Eton,  and  became, 
in  1707,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  having  previously  been 
a  Canon  Residentiary  there.  He  is  buried  in  the 
College  Chapel. 

24.  HENRY  BLAND,  D.  D. 
Provost  from  February  loth,  1732,  to  his  death, 
May  24th,  1746.  Having  studied  at  Eton  and 
King's  he  became  Head-master  of  Eton  in  1720,  and 
held  the  office  during  eight  years,  being  also,  during 
part  of  the  time,  a  Canon  of  St.  George's,  Windsor, 
and  Dean  of  Durham,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1727.     He  is  buried  in  the  College  Chapel. 

25.  STEPHEN  SLEECH,  D.  D. 
Provost  from  June  4th,  1746,  to  his  death,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  1765.  He  hadbeeia  Fellow  of  the  College  for 
seventeen  years  when  appointed  Provost.  He  held  for  a 
time  the  Rectory  of  Farnham  Royal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eton,  and  was  also  one  of  the  Royal  Chaplains. 
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26.    EDWARD    BARNARD,  D.  I). 
Provost  from  October  25th,  1765,  to    1781.      Be^  I 
came  Head-master  nine  years  before  he  entered  on 
the  duties  of  Provost.  Was  a  Canon  of  St,  George's,  j 
Windsor,    1760,  and    one    of  the  Royal  Chaplains. 
He  introduced  the  Triennial  Montem.* 

27.    WILLIAM  HAYWARD  ROBERTS,  D.  D. 

Provost  from  December  12th,   1781,  to  his  death  \ 
in  December,  1791.     Left  Eton  for  King's  in   1752, 
became  an  Assistant-master  five  years  after,  won  the 
Members'   Prize   at    Cambridge    for  Latin   Prose  in 
1758,  as  a  Middle  Bachelor,  and  became  a  Fellowr  of  | 
Eton,  February  14th,  1773. 


28.  JONATHAN  DAVIES,  D.  D. 
Provost  from  December  14th,  1791,  to  his  death 
in  December,  1809,  He  left  Eton  for  King's,  1755, 
but  returned  to  the  College  first  as  Assistant  and 
next  as  Head-master  in  1773.  He  had  been  a  Canon  I 
of  St.  George's,  Windsor,  ten  years  when  selected  for 
the  Provostship,  but  then  resigned  the  Canonry. 
Both  Cambridge  and  Eton  may  count  Dr.  Davies 
among  their  benefactors.  To  the  former  he  left, 
by  will,  ^1000  in  the  three  per  cents,  to  found  the 
Davies  University  Scholarship  for  the  best  Classic  j 
among  the  competitors.  The  first  Examination 
was  held  in  1810,  when  the  prize  was  won  by  John 
Patteson  of  King's,  afterwards  the  well-known  judge.  I 
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Dr.  Davies  also  founded  two  exhibitions  at  Cam- 
bridge, one  for  a  King's  Scholar  and  the  other  for 
a  superannuated  Etonian. 

29.     JOSEPH    GOODALL,  D.  D. 

Provost  from  December  21st,  1809,  to  his  death, 
March  25  th,  1840.  Went  from  Eton  to  King's, 
1778,  and  carried  off  in  1781  and  1782  Sir  W. 
Browne's  Gold  Medals  for  the  best  Greek  Ode.  Be- 
came an  Assistant-master  at  Eton  in  1783,  a  Fellow 
of  King's  in  the  same  year,  and  Head-master  of  Eton, 
1 801,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Heath;  a  Canon  of 
St.  George's,  Windsor,  in  1808.  Dr.  Good  all,  like 
some  of  his  predecessors,  tried  to  lighten  the  vexa- 
tion of  superannuated  Etonians,  by  founding  an 
Exhibition  for  such,  worth  £60  a  year. 

30.  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  B.  D. 
Provost  from  May  5  th,  1840,  to  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1852.  Left  Eton  for  King's  in  1799,  took 
the  B.  A.  Degree  1 804,  became  Tutor  to  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Durham ;  was  appointed  Assis- 
tant-master 1807,  but  resigned  in  a  few  months. 
Dr.  Hodgson  might  be  classed  among  the  Literary 
Etonians,  having  published  a  verse  translation  of 
Juvenal  and  a  poem  entitled  "  Sir  Edgar." 

31.     EDWARD    CRAVEN    HAWTREY,  D.  D. 

Provost  from  1853  to  his  death,  January  27th,  1862. 

Left  Eton  for  King's  in  1 807,  became  a  Fellow  there 
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i8io,  spent  some  time  as  Tutor  in  the  family  of 
Earl  Talbot,  became  an  Assistant-master  at  Eton 
1 8 14  and  Head-master  in  1834,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Keate.  Dr.  Hawtrey  held,  successively,  the 
Rectory  of  Ewhurst  in  Sussex,  that  of  Farnham 
Royal,  Bucks,  and  was,  at  his  death.  Incumbent  of 
Mapledurham,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  earnestly  advo- 
cated and  promoted  the  study  of  modern  languages 
at  Eton,  and  was  himself  noted  for  Unguistic  ac- 
quirements. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE      ETON      STATESMEN. 


It  IS  proposed  to  give,  in  this  Chapter,  descriptive 
notices  of  three  classes  of  Eton  Statesmen :  the 
Premiers,  the  Viceroys,  and  the  Diplomatists  or 
Ambassadors.  The  names  of  many  great  politicians 
will  necessarily  be  absent, — some  having  been  edu- 
cated in  other  Public  Schools  and  a  few  having 
received  their  earliest  education  at  home  or  under 
private  Tutors.  The  writer  is  thus  compelled  to  pass 
by  such  renowned  rulers  of  men  as  Wolsey  ;  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex ;  Cromwell,  the  Protector ;  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  and  his  far-renowned  son  ;  the  two  Cecils ;  the 
ambitious  and  bold  Somerset ;  Walsingham,  the 
keen-eyed  Secretary;  Strafford,  the  daring  and  un- 
fortunate ;  and  Hyde,  the  famous  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
The  Universities  can  claim  some  of  these  as  alumni^ 
but  their  names  are  absent  from  the  rolls  of  the  great 
Grammar  Schools.  The  Chapter,  however,  will  contain 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  political  history  of 
England,  and  prove  that  Eton  has  trained,  not  only  a 
host  of  Ecclesiastics,  but  also  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
band  of  the  political  kings  of  men. 

o  2 
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THE      ETONIAN      PREMIERS. 

The  Statesmen  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Parharaentary  or  national  parties  form  a  distinct 
class  among  the  poUtical  men  of  England.  The 
pilots  of  the  state-ship  may  not  always  have  possessed 
higher  mental  powers  than  their  colleagues;  they  may 
even,  sometimes,  have  been  very  inferior  in  these 
respects  to  their  subordinates,  but  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities for  exalting  or  depressing  a  nation  possessed 
by  such  men,  naturally  leads  every  one  to  regard  them 
as  forming  a  peculiar  class  among  English  Statesmen. 

Few  readers  will,  probably,  be  disposed  to  object 
to  the  use  of  so  well-known  a  word  as  Premier  to 
designate  a  "  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury."  If  the 
term  be  not  strictly  constitutional,  it  is,  at  least,  easily 
understood  and  saves  a  useless  circumlocution. 


Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 
A  life  of  this  famous  and  once  misunderstood  ' 
Premier  would  require  one  large  volume  at  least, 
were  all  the  important  incidents  of  his  political  life 
detailed  with  the  requisite  fulness.  No  reader  will, 
therefore,  expect  here  a  history  of  "  the  Hfe  and  times 
of  Walpole,"  but  only  a  portrait  of  the  great 
Whig    minister    and   successful    champion    of    the  I 
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House  of  Brunswick.  A  few  lines  will  suffice  for 
the  mere  personal  facts  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  August  26th,  1676,  at  his  father's 
seat,  Houghton,  in  Norfolk.  His  early  education  was 
conducted  first  in  a  private  School,  then  at  Eton  as  one 
of  the  Foundation  Scholars.  In  his  nineteenth  year 
he  entered  King's,  where  he  won  no  small  fame  by 
his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  classics.  As 
young  Walpole  joined  to  strong  good  sense  a  nice 
taste  and  keen  insight  into  character,  it  was  natural 
that  the  Latin  poet,  who  peculiarly  excelled  in  these 
qualities,  should  become  his  favourite  author.  Horace 
was  therefore  the  early  friend  of  the  Eton  scholar  and 
also  the  chosen  companion  of  the  Statesman's  latter 
days.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  only  Walpole  left 
Cambridge,  and  gave  himself  up  for  some  time  to 
the  pleasant  indolence  of  a  country  life  at  Houghton, 
But  ambition  soon  revived,  and  he  resolved  to  aim  at 
governing  men  rather  than  galloping  after  fox-hounds 
or  drinking  punch  with  the  Norfolk  squires.  The 
snug  little  "pocket-boroughs"  of  Castle  Rising  and 
King's  Lynn  gave  Walpole  the  opportunity  of 
entering  Parliament,  without  running  from  door  to 
door  to  obtain  the  votes  of  electors,  who  refused  no 
reasonable  oiFer  in  the  shape  of  a  present,  bribe,  or 
lively  expectation  of  coming  favours. 

Like  some  other  celebrated  Statesmen  Walpole's 
oratory  did  not,  at  first,  carry  the  House  by  storm, 
but  he  had  "the  root  of  the  matter"  in  him,  and 
soon  shewed  that  lie  was  no  mere  reciter  of  elabor- 
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ately  prepared  orations.  He  joined  the  Whigs  (rom 
the  first,  and  soon  became  trusted  by  the  heads  of 
that  powerful  partj-.  In  1705  he  was  called  to  the  , 
Councils  of  the  Queen's  husband,  the  easy  and  care-  , 
less  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  Three  years  after, 
W.u,PoLE  became  the  War  Secretary,  and  directed 
all  the  resources  of  the  department  towards  the 
strengthening  of  Marlborough's  splendid  and  *-ic- 
torious  army.  To  crush  the  French  power  and  thus 
vanquish  the  Jacobites  and  the  Papists  was  the  one 
great  aim  of  the  Whig  War  Secretary. 

In  1710  Walpole  turned  from  his  useful  duties  at 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  to  aid  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  silly  preacher  Sacheverell.  This 
roused  all  the  furious  passions  of  High  Church  and 
Low  Church,  and  ended  in  the  temporary  triumph  of 
the  Tories  and  of  their  friends  the  Jacobites.  Wal- 
pole's  speeches  had  lashed  his  foes  into  fury.  How 
can  we  punish  him  ?  was  the  anxious  inquiry. 
Charge  him  with  taking  bribes  from  Army  con- 
tractors was  the  advice  given  by  men  who  seemed  then 
to  have  disregarded  all  the  honourable  principles  of 
Englisli  gentlemen.  The  charge  was  really  brought : 
the  House  of  Commons,  then  ruled  by  Mrs.  Masham's 
followers,  pronounced  Walpole  guilty!  This  strange 
sentence  was  followed  by  the  committal  of  the  late 
War  Secretary  to  the  Tower.  It  is  no  matter  for 
wonder  if  Walpolr,  after  this,  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  popular  assemblies,  tie  had  himself  been 
o|)posed  to  the  prosecution   of  Sacheverell,  thinking  , 
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it  very  bad  policy  to  turn  a  thoughtless  preacher  into 
a  martyr. 

The  accession  of  George  I  overthrew  all  the 
schemes  of  the  Jacobites,  but  the  more  desperate 
members  of  the  faction  rose  in  rebellion  in  1715, 
not  yet  being  able  to  read  "  the  signs  of  the  times," 
which  plainly  declared  that  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts 
was  abolished  by  the  decrees  of  Heaven  as  much  as 
by  the  powers  of  earth.  While  the  storm  was  raging 
Walpole  became  both  Premier  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  peril  of  the  nation  and  the 
enormous  responsibility  cast  on  the  minister  brought 
on  so  prostrating  an  illness  as  to  fill  his  foes  with  the 
liveliest  hopes  of  seeing  him  in  the  tomb.  But 
Walpole  soon  recovered  and  shewed,  by  a  daring 
political  stroke,  the  firmness  and  decision  of  his 
character. 

While  the  Jacobites  were  hoping,  either  by 
civil  war  or  even  by  a  French  invasion,  to  expel 
the  House  of  Brunswick  from  England  and  to  up- 
root all  which  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  planted, 
the  three  years  for  which  the  Parliament  then  sat  were 
about  to  end.  Should  the  Parliament  be  dissolved 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
fragments  of  political  power  be  flung  into  the  boiling 
sea  of  treason,  conspiracy,  and  passion,  with  the 
dreamy  hope  that  somehow  or  other  the  floating 
planks  would  form  themselves  into  a  sound  ship  ? 
or  should  an  Act  be  at  once  passed  extending  the 
duration  of  the  Parliament  for  seven  years,  and  thus 
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give  time  for  the  peril  to  pass  away,  and  for  the 
national  fever  to  subside  ?  Every  timid  man,  c%'cry 
stickler  for  mere  constitutional  forms,  and  every 
traitor  advised  the  first  step :  Walpole  adopted  the 
second,  and  persuaded  the  Parliament  to  pass,  in  1 7 1 7, 
an  Act  extending  its  life  from  three  to  seven  years. 
The  proceeding  was  more  than  bold  :  the  Parliament 
had,  in  strictness,  no  more  right  to  continue  itself  for 
seven  years  than  for  fifty,  bm  it  was,  nevertheless,  one 
of  those  glorious  offences  by  which  far-seeing  States- 
men sometimes  establish  a  dynasty  or  save  an  Em- 
pire. It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure  that  from  the  days  of  Walpole  to  fhe 
present  time  the  Septennial  Act  has  remained  in  force. 

If  the  boldness  of  Walpole  saved  the  nation,  it 
failed  to  make  his  own  official  seat  one  of  thornless 
roses.  His  foes  naturally  plotted  against  him, 
and  his  supposed  friends  were  divided  into  as  many 
cliques  as  the  Christian  Church  has  sects.  The 
English  Whigs  were  jealous  of  the  Hanoverian 
strangers,  and  matters  were  further  complicated  by 
a  strong  infusion  of  feminine  likes  and  dislikes.  Rival 
ladies  formed  parties  which  displayed  hostilities  equal, 
at  least  in  intensity,  to  those  of  the  gentlemen. 

In  1717  Walpole  resigned  his  offices,  but  this 
apparent  retreat  proved  the  path  to  victory.  The  { 
*'  South  Sea  Bubble,"  as  it  has  been  well  called,  j 
frightened  and  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  not  then  I 
accustomed  to  the  gigantic  panics  with  which  we  J 
have  been   made  too   familiar.      The  startled  nation  ( 
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and  alarmed  king  looked  round  for  a  financier  to 
restore  public  credit,  and  called  to  their  aid  the  very 
Statesman  whom  a  discriminating  Parliament  had, 
only  a  few  years  before,  branded  as  a  public  spoiler. 

In  April,  1721,  the  Whig  politician  was  again  Pre- 
mier, and,  from  this  time,  wielded  the  whole  power 
of  the  British  Empire  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
He  turned  from  the  petty  and  narrowing  intrigues  of 
a  miserable  herd  of  politicians  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  better  commercial  tariif,  and  thus,  so  far  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  age  permitted,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  grand  development  of  modern  commerce.  He 
took  off  the  duties  from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
commodities,  thus  striking  off  so  many  fetters  from 
the  home  and  foreign  trade.  He  also  aimed  at  still 
more  comprehensive  and  easier  systems  of  taxation, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
and  the  fury  of  political  hate. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Walpole  to  have  arrayed 
against  him  some  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the 
day.  Their  opinions  on  matters  of  Government 
were  worthless,  but  their  malicious  sneers  and  en- 
venomed sarcasms  would  have  damaged  an  Apostle. 
Swift,  false  to  friends  and  false  to  women,  was  against 
Walpole  ;  Pope,  the  unblushing  manufacturer  of  a 
thousand  falsehoods,  was  against  Walpole  ;  Boling- 
broke,  the  political  dreamer,  was  against  Walpole  ; 
and  Chesterfield,  the  showy  coxcomb,  was  against 
Walpole.  Who  would  now  rely  upon  the  opinions 
of  these  men  on  any  important  question  of  Govern- 
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ment  ?  Yet,  by  their  witticisms,  so  called,  the 
character  of  one  of  England's  greatest  rulers  was 
long  blackened.  While  Caroline,  the  clever  queen 
of  George  II  lived,  Walpole  had  a  trusty  friend 
always  at  hand  to  counteract  the  incessant  intrigues 
of  the  courtiers ;  but  her  death,  on  November  20th, 
1739,  left  the  minister  exposed  to  all  the  petty  but 
dangerous  cabals  of  a  court  faction.  Nor  could 
Walpole  rally  the  nation  to  his  support.  He 
had  irritated  tlie  sturdy  Britons  by  upholding  a  peace 
policy.  Spain  had  insulted  Englishmen  abroad,  and 
the  people  wanted  to  "singe  the  king  of  Spain's 
"  beard,"  and  keenly  resented  the  slowness  of  the 
Premier  to  "  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war." 

Walpole  wished  to  resign  in  1 740 :  the  king  im- 
plored him  to  remain,  but  when  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons left  him  in  a  minority  of  sixteen  on  February 
and,  1742,  all  hesitation  was  at  an  end.  One  week 
after,  the  great  leader  of  the  Commons  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  created  Earl  of  Orford,  and,  on  the 
nth  of  the  same  month,  the  long-trusted  minister 
resigned  all  his  offices. 

But  the  fury  of  partizan  hate  was,  in  that  age,  like 
a  consuming  fire.  The  enemies  of  the  late  Premier 
resolved  that  a  life  of  political  torture  should,  if 
possible,  be  his  fate.  A  motion  was  made  on  the 
9th  of  March  following,  that  a  secret  Committee 
should  be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  official  life  of  Walpole  for 
the  last  twenty  years.     This  was  rather  too  much  for 
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the  House,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
two  only.  A  similar  motion  was  then  brought 
forward,  limiting  the  enquiry  to  ten  years  :  this 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven.  The  inquisi- 
torial Committee  was  duly  appointed,  and,  out 
of  twenty-one  members,  nineteen  were  the  known 
enemies  of  Walpole.  In  spite  of  all  the  activity 
employed  in  ferreting  out  every  suspicious  looking 
fact,  the  mortified  Committee  was  compelled  to  hide 
its  disappointment  by  a  most  vague  and  general 
charge  of  using  his  influence  improperly  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  making  improper  contracts,  and 
spending  too  much  money  in  the  secret  service  de- 
partment. So  lame  a  conclusion,  after  so  great  an 
outcry,  made  the  Parliament  ashamed,  and  all  further 
attempts  to  renew  the  inquiry  were  defeated  by 
decisive  majorities. 

Such  a  result  in  such  an  age,  and  after  such  eflforts 
by  enemies,  must  surely  be  deemed  a  reply  to  the 
long  series  of  loose  traditions  and  vague  stories  told 
to  depreciate  this  celebrated  Statesman.  Had  Wal- 
pole been  the  corrupt  Premier  depicted  by  exas- 
perated opponents,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could 
have  passed  so  fiery  an  ordeal  with  scarcely  the  smell 
of  the  furnace  on  him.  Men  of  all  political  parties 
have,  in  recent  times,  eulogized  the  character  of  this 
once  vilified  Statesman.  Burke  ascribes  the  preser- 
vation of  the  English  Constitution  to  "  the  prudence, 
*^  steadiness,  and  vigilance "  of  this  Eton  Premier ; 
Lord  Brougham  declares  him  to  be  "  the  model  of  a 
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"  wise,  a  safe,  an  honest  ruler ;"  and  Lord  ^lafaon,  in 
his  histonr,  speaks  with  indignation  of  "  the  temper  of 
"  Walpole's  judges."  These  apologetic  remarks  do 
not  imply  that  this  English  minister  was  endowed 
with  a  higher  moral  tone  than  the  average  men  of 
his  age.  It  is  enough  if  he  did  not  fall  below  that  | 
average. 

Were  his  mental  qualities  of  a  specially  high  order? 
The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  There  was 
none  of  the  grand  in  Walpole,  but  he  had  a  large 
share  of  the  clear-headedness,  vast  capacity  for  work, 
and  knowledge  of  men  which  go  far  to  form  an 
able  politician.  He  was  a  master  of  the  practical, — 
saw  through  shams,  and  held  them  in  infinite  con- 
tempt. He  had,  with  all  his  good  nature,  a  little  too 
much  of  the  cynic,  and  this  led  him  to  feel  that  very 
few  men  indeed  are  proof  against  a  suitable  tempta- 
tion, and  that  in  this  sense  "  everj-  man  had  his 
"  price."  But  his  "  every  man  "  must  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  admit  of  some  exceptions.  With  his  cyni- 
cism was  fortunately  combined  a  large  amount  of 
generosity.  His  enemies  must  have  often  felt  that 
he  could  easily  have  driven  them  into  exile  and 
reduced  them  to  beggary,  had  revenge  guided  his 
conduct. 

As  an  orator  he  will  not  be  ranked  with  such  men 
as  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  or  Burke,  but  he  had  at 
times  a  force  of  language  and  concentration  of 
thought  which  came  close  to  eloquence,  and  made 
him  a  formidable  opponent  in  debate. 
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He  had  little  taste  for  general  literature  and  there- 
fore no  very  high  opinion  of  its  professors.  This 
feeling  cost  him  much, — for  it  arrayed  against  him  an 
order  of  men  peculiarly  proud  and  resentful,  whose 
ceaseless  attacks  in  prose  and  verse  created  a  long- 
enduring  misapprehension  of  his  character. 

After  Walpole  left  the  House  of  Commons  he 
seldom  spoke  in  Parliament ;  indeed  the  last  two 
years  of  life  were  saddened  by  an  agonizing  disease, 
of  which  he  died  March  i8th,  1745.  Thus  the  great 
foe  of  the  Jacobites  passed  away  in  the  same  year 
when  the  system  he  abhorred  made  its  last  desperate 
effort  for  victory  and  perished  in  the  attempt.  Wai^ 
POLE  is  buried  in  Houghton  Church,  close  to  his 
ancestral  home  and  surrounded  by  the  memorials 
of  his  family. 

WILLIAM    PITT,  Earl  op  Chatham. 

Some  critical  readers  may  question  the  right  of 
this  famous  Eton  Statesman  to  rank  with  the  Pre- 
miers, on  the  ground  that  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  was  never  actually  held  by  him.  To 
such  an  objecrion  there  is  a  short  and  plain  answer  : 
the  first  Mr.  Pitt  was,  in  all  the  essentials  of  power, 
the  ^rsl  man  in  the  Government  during  the  most 
glorious  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  has, 
therefore,  always  been  regarded  as  the  real  Premier  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name. 

If  Cornwall  is  proud  of  her  ancient  families  the 
county    may  justly    boast   that   the   family    of    the 
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renowned  Earl  of  Chatham  lived  at  Boconnoc,  near 
the  ancient  borough  of  Loswithiel.  He  was  born  on 
November  rjth,  1708,  being  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Pitt,  Esquire,  whose  father  was  Thomas  Pitt 
the  Governor  of  Madras,  so  often  mentioned  as  the 
lucky  buyer  of  the  famous  Pitt  diamond.  The  only- 
adventure  of  this  Indian  official,  as  a  diamond  mer- 
chant, was  long  remembered  in  the  Pitt  family,  for 
when  young  William  was  in  his  twelfth  year  the 
gem  was  sold  for  about  .^135,000  to  the  rectdess 
French  Government,  for  the  use  of  the  young  king, 
Louis  XV.  As  the  precious  stone  had  been  pur- 
chased for  about  ^24,000,  the  profit  on  the  under- 
taking was  satisfactory  to  the  English  buyer  and 
seller.  The  diamond  must  have  afterwards  sug- 
gested many  a  mortifying  thought  to  the  French 
Government,  when  the  grandson  of  the  vendor  was 
wresting  from  France  both  her  Indian  and  American 
dominions.  Most  readers  will  remember  the  mahcious 
insinuation  of  Pope  that  the  diamond  had  really  been 
obtained  in  India  by  fraud  or  even  theft.  Pope's 
reckless  malice  is  too  well  estimated  now  for  his 
verses  to  have  any  damaging  effect ;  tlie  lines  are, — 

1  Indian  lay, 
a  gem  away  !  " 

The  early  education  of  the  future  Statesman  was 
received  at  Eton,  where  he  remained  until  his  entrance 
into  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1726.  Young  Pitt 
had  among  his  intimate  associates  five  students,  some 
of  whose  names    became    in    after    times  nearly    as 


"  Asleep  and  naked  as  a 
"  An  honest  faetor  stole  a 
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famous  as  his  own.  As  these  will  all  be  noticed 
hereafter,  under  their  appropriate  Cliapters,  it  is 
sufficient  merely  to  mention  them  in  this  place.  They 
were  George  Lyttelton,  (afterwards  first  Lord  of  that 
name) ;  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  renowned 
diplomatist ;  Charles  Pratt,  the  renowned  judge  ;  and 
Henry  Fielding,  the  famous  novelist.  Pitt  did  not 
spend  his  time  in  Eton  or  Oxford  as  if  the  course  at 
either  was  a  mere  matter  of  routine,  in  which  as 
little  knowledge  and  as  much  amusement  as  possible 
were  to  be  obtained.  Eton  did  not  then  offer  the 
wider  curriculum  of  the  present  time,  but  a  narrow 
school  course  is  seldom  an  obstacle  to  vigorous 
minds.  If  the  Academic  channel  be  narrow  they 
simply  overflow  the  banks  and  pass  far  beyond. 
Thus  it  was  with  young  Pitt.  While  training  his 
taste  by  a  study  of  the  great  Classical  writers,  and 
gaining  a  mastery  over  language  by  composition  in 
prose  and  verse,  especially  in  the  latter,  he  did  not 
fall  into  the  delusive  notion  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
good  Latin  or  Greek  style  necessarily  insures  the 
power  of  writing  or  speaking  in  effective  English, 
A  careful  study  of  the  best  writers  of  his  own 
country  became,  therefore,  an  essential  part  of  the 
course  adopted  by  himself,  or  suggested  by  a  careful 
father. 

It  may  surprise  some  tliat  so  impulsive  an  orator 
as  Pitt  became  should  have  specially  selected  for 
study  the  logical,  exact,  and  exhaustive  Dr.  Barrow, 
who    had  certainly  little  of  the  fiery  energy  which 
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tells  on  a  general  audience.  The  orderly  arrange- 
ment and  clear  statement  of  the  Cambridge  scholar, 
doubtless,  tended  to  impress  on  the  youthful  orator 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  early  curb  on  a  natural 
proneness  to  exuberant  declamation. 

The  useful  custom  of  making  a  European  tour, 
after  leaving  the  University,  was  gladly  observed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  whose  active  mind  had  the  talent  to  read 
with  profit  to  himself  and  his  country  the  great  book 
of  foreign  life,  manners,  and  modes  of  thought. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  obtained  a  commission 
as  Cornet  in  the  Blues,  and  prepared  for  his  public 
life  by  entering  Parhament,  in  January,  1735,  as  mem- 
ber for  the  snug  little  family  "pocket-borough"  of 
Old  Sarum,  The  mere  earth  mounds  of  this  ancient 
place  required  no  canvassing,  and  saved  the  member 
from  the  turmoil  of  nomination-day,  the  excitement 
of  poUing,  and  the  necessity  of  convincing  prudent 
voters  by  judicious  bribes.  Such  were  some  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  a  comfortable  "rotten-borough" 
like  Old  Sarum.  It  was  natural  and  liighly  proper  to 
shed  a  few  tears  over  the  abolition  of  such  quiet 
political  cradles,  by  the  cruel  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

As  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  trace  in  fulness  of 
detail  the  Ufe  of  such  a  leading  Statesman  as  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  these 
Portraits,  it  seems  desirable  to  give,  first,  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  ofiices  held  by  this  great  Secretary 
of  State,  with  the  places  for  which  he  sat  in  successive 
Parliaments,  and  then  to  portray  those  features  of  his 
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mental,  moral,  and  political  character  which  were 
best  known  to  his  contemporaries  and  most  re- 
membered in  after  times. 

His  first  office,  in  May,  1 736,  was  a  mere  court 
place  in  the  Household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  party  he  at  first  supported  against  George  II 
and  the  Government.  The  appointment  was  only 
that  of  a  Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber,  and  was, 
doubtless,  intended  as  some  compensation  for  his 
spiteful  dismission  from  the  Blues,  in  consequence  of 
a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  before  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  honour  of  the  Prince.  The  hatred  which 
the  king  then  evinced  towards  his  son  was  directed 
against  all  who  associated  themselves  with  the  heir 
apparent.  This  was  Pitt's  maiden  speech,  and  a 
wise  Government  might  have  tolerated  a  Httle  excess 
of  zeal,  even  in  support  of  so  worthless  a  man  as 
Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ten  years  passed  before 
Mr.  Pitt  was  admitted  to  any  office  in  the  Govern- 
ment, though  all  this  time  his  Parliamentary  fame 
and  popularity  in  the  country  went  on  increasing. 
The  intense  dislike  felt  by  George  II  towards  all  who 
had  supported  the  Prince  may  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  neglect  of  Pitt.  However,  in 
February,  1746,  the  sovereign  was  compelled  to  yield 
his  private  feelings  and  give  way  to  the  remonstrances 
of  his  ministers.  Pitt  was  then  appointed  one  of 
the  Vice-Treasurers  of  Ireland,  and,  in  the  following 
May,  received  the  much  more  important  office  of 
Paymaster-General.     For  some  time  he  was  able  to 
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carry  on  the  duties  of  the  office  with  the  highest 
credit,  but  after  the  rather  sudden  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1751,  Pitt  was  fiercely  opposed 
in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  the 
first  Lord  Holland,  father  of  the  famous  orator, 
Charles  James  Fox.  The  remarkable  political  con- 
test, carried  on  for  fifty  years  and  during  two  genera- 
tions, between  the  political  houses  of  Pitt  and  Fox, 
must  be  dated  from  this  time. 

Pitt's  marriage,  in  1754,  with  the  sister  of  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Grenville  and  of  his  brother.  Earl 
Temple,  gave  him  still  stronger  claims  to  the  support 
of  those  influential  men.  But,  notwithstandmg  this, 
the  power  of  the  Fox  party  increased :  on  the  20th 
November,  1755,  Pitt  was  quietly  informed  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  required.  But,  in  about  a 
year,  the  king  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  without  the  support  of  the  great  orator, 
whose  eloquence,  when  driven  into  opposition,  had 
become  the  terror  of  ministers.  Pitt  was,  therefore, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  December,  1756. 
But  the  king  disliked  the  mighty  Commoner  who  had 
been  forced  on  him  by  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
and  whose  proud  and  imperious  nature  made  even 
Royalty  sometimes  feel  as  if  it  were  patronized, 
instead  of  being  worshipped.  A  crisis  soon  came : 
the  king  dismissed  Pitt's  relation.  Lord  Temple, 
from  the  Admiralty,  in  April,  1757,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
immediately  resigned.  A  strange  political  dead- 
lock   now    followed,    which    shewed    in    a    striking 
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manner  the  vast  influence  of  the  eloquent  Secretary. 
The  monarch  was  actually  unable  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  his  earnest  appeals  to  politicians  of 
every  class.  None  would  attempt  to  carry  on  a 
Glovernment  with  the  terrible  Pitt  in  opposition. 
It  was  found  that  political  "  necessity  has  no  law  :" 
the  king  was  compelled  again  to  receive  his  late 
Secretary  back  to  his  former  office  and  with  more 
than  his  former  power.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
might  bear  the  title  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
but  all  England  knew,  and  Europe  soon  felt  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  the  real  Premier. 

Now  began  that  splendid  series  of  triumphs,  under 
the  direction  of  this  great  minister,  which  have  made 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  English  history.  Longer  struggles  came 
in  after-times:  the  contest  against  the  great  Napoleon 
drew  out  more  fully  the  latent  strength  of  a  maritime 
Empire,  and  the  series  of  naval  victories  may  have 
seemed  more  glorious, — but  the  results  of  the  grand 
contest  which  the  first  Pitt  organized  will  be  felt 
until  time  shall  be  no  more.  In  the  short  interval, 
from  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  office  in  the  June  of 
1757  until  his  resignation  in  the  October  of  1761, 
the  grand  work  was  accomplished.  Britain  then 
founded  a  new  Empire  in  the  East  and  secured  a  new 
dominion  in  the  West.  The  white  flag  of  the 
Bourbons  was  for  ever  lowered  in  India  and  in 
America.  The  cannon  of  Plassey  proclaimed  the  rise 
of  a  new  power  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Moguls, 
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while  the  victory  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  removed 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  limitless  spread  of  the 
English  race  and  language  over  the  vast  region 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  These 
splendid  achievements  were  not  the  mysterious  results 
of  lucky  accidents.  They  sprang  from  the  com- 
bination of  daring  energy  united  to  deep  pohtical 
wisdom.  To  some,  the  energy  seemed  audacity,  and 
the  wisdom  the  speculations  of  an  enthusiast ;  but 
the  wondrous  effects  proved  how  much  the  history 
of  a  whole  people  may  be  influenced  for  a  thousand 
generations  by  the  genius  of  one  man. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  grand  successes  Mr,  Pitt 
again  resigned  office  in  October,  1761,  Two  causes 
led  to  this :  the  inability  of  his  colleagues  to  under- 
stand or  support  his  magnificent  War  schemes  and 
the  petty  jealousies  of  the  court.  The  timid  might 
well  be  alarmed  when  they  looked  only  at  the  in- 
crease of  the  National  Debt,  which  had  doubled 
itself  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  grandeur 
of  the  results  accomplished  could  not  be  understood 
by  men  who  would  have  governed  an  Empire  on  the 
financial  principles  applicable  to  the  management  of  a 
chandler's  shop.  Another  cause  of  Pitt's  resignation 
was  the  opposition  of  the  young  king  George  III  to 
the  War  policy  of  his  great  minister.  The  king's 
education  had  been  far  too  narrow  to  enable  him  to 
form  any  fit  judgment  on  the  matter,  and,  at  that 
early  period  of  the  reign,  he  was,  probably,  wholly 
under   the  influence  of  a  respectable  narrow-souled 
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gentleman,  called  the  Earl  of  Bute.  It  was,  never- 
theless, resolved  that  Pitt  should  retire  laden  with 
all  the  honours  he  would  accept.  A  pension  of 
,^3000  was  granted  for  the  Hfe  of  himself,  of  his 
wife,  and  of  his  eldest  son,  his  wife  being  raised  to 
a  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baroness  Chatham.  These 
rewards  were  small  when  compared  with  his  services, 
but  they  lessened  the  glory  of  the  Statesman  in  the 
eyes  of  the  impulsive  and  thoughtless  multitude. 
With  them  his  fame  would  have  been  greater  had  he 
turned  farmer  and  set  his  wife  to  manage  the  dairy. 

He  might  liave  been  in  office  again  in  i  763  and  in 
1765,  but  as  the  complete  control  of  all  matters  was 
not  offered,  a  stern  refusal  followed  :  "all  or  nothing," 
was  the  motto  which  either  his  wisdom  or  pride  sug- 
gested. At  last,  in  1766,  Pitt  was  induced  to  form 
a  ministry  in  which  he  might  have  taken  any  office 
most  agreeable  to  himself.  The  attempt  was  most 
unfortunate  for  his  reputation  :  men  were  selected  who 
could  not  or  would  not  act  together.  "  Patriots  and 
"courtiers;  king's  friends  and  Republicans;  Whigs 
"and  Tories;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies," 
is  the  well-known  description  given  of  this  adminis- 
tration by  Burke.  To  make  matters  worse  the  States- 
man, whose  commanding  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  might  have  kept  his  subordinates  in 
working  order,  abandoned  the  great  arena  where  all 
his  triumphs  had  been  won  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  Viscount  Pitt  and  Earl  of 
Chatham.      Lord   Chesterfield    might  well  describe 
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such  an  elevation  as  "a  fall  upstairs.**      Something 
even   then    might    have    been    done    with    his    dis- 
cordant cabinet  had  he  kept  the  reins  well  in    his 
own  hands  and  taken  the  office  of  Premier,  instead 
of  which  the  once  ambitious  and  daring  leader  sat 
down  quietly  in  the  easy  arm-chair  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
The  nation   was   puzzled:    the   wise   shook   their 
heads,  whispering  to  one  another  "  lost  his  head,  lost 
"  his  head  ;"  while  a  few,  perhaps  rightly,  ascribed  all 
to  shattered  health,  caused  by  those  terrible  attacks 
of  gout  by  which  he  had  been  visited  from  earliest 
youth.     It  is  clear  that,  for  a  time,  the  great  mind  of 
Chatham  lost  its  tone  and  energy.     One  fact  alone 
will  shew  the  confusion  which  must  have  reigned  in 
this  jumble  of  a  cabinet.     Chatham  was  known  to 
be  vehemently  opposed  to  the  blind  and  fatal  scheme 
of  taxing  the  American  Colonies.      Yet  it  was  from 
this  very  ministry  that  the  renewed  proposal  came, 
carrying  out  the  plan  which  led  to  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States,  thus  leaving  a  legacy  of  national 
jealousy  and  hate  to  perplex  succeeding  generations. 
It  was  on  June  2nd,   1767,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.   Charles  Townshend,  recklessly 
moved  the  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
defiance  of  the  real  chief  of  the  cabinet.     Chatham 
was  then  too  prostrated  in  mind  and  body  to  make 
an  effective  stand;    but   the   case   shews   the  utter 
disorganization  of  the  cabinet.     The  Earl,  at  length, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  and 
resigned  office   in   October,   1768,  the  brilliant  but 
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obstinate    Townshend    having    died    in    September, 

.767. 

Although  this  famous  Statesman  lived  for  nearly 
ten  years  after  his  resignation,  the  cares  of  minis- 
terial life  never  again  burdened  him.  The  speeches 
he  delivered  in  the  Lords  proved  that  his  mind  soon 
recovered  all  its  early  fire  and  power.  Several  stirring 
questions  drew  him  from  his  home  at  Hayes ;  he 
condemned  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  unconsti- 
tutional conduct  in  expelling  Wilkes;  reprobated  the 
Government  for  the  attempt  to  arrest  obnoxious 
persons  by  General  Warrants ;  he  strongly  urged  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  endeavouring  to  keep  con- 
scientious Dissenters  out  of  Parliament  and  municipal 
offices.  But  the  subject  which  drew  forth  all  his 
strength  and  electric  eloquence  was  the  taxation  of 
the  American  Colonies.  Even  when  the  fratricidal 
strife  had  begun,  Chatham  came  to  the  House  again 
and  again  from  his  invalid's  room,  to  implore  an 
obstinate  Parliament  and  a  bhnd  Government  to 
pause.  But  while  opposed  to  the  taxation  scheme, 
he  vehemently  combated  all  ideas  of  separating  the 
States  from  the  mother  country.  He  was  for  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  foreign  foes  who  were  aiding 
the  revolted  provinces, — "conquer  America  in  France" 
was  his  motto,  and  to  this  he  would  have  added — 
"  give  America  her  rights."  He  could  not  forget 
how  a  few  years  before  the  very  enemies  which  were 
now  insulting  the  country  had  been  crushed  by  Eng- 
land, roused  to  well-directed  and  energetic  action  by 
his  own  heroic  stimulus. 
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The  reader  will,  probablj-,  remember  the  last 
appearance  of  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
April  7th,  1778,  when  the  dying  Statesman  entered, 
resting  on  the  arms  of  his  son  William  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Lord  Mahon.  He  then  gave  his  last  solemn 
protest  against  the  peace.  Raising  his  voice  and  ' 
speaking  with  all  his  old  fire  he  exclaimed — "  I  rejoice 
"  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me — that  I  am 
*'  stilt  alive  to  protest  against  the  dismeraberment  of  | 
"this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy,"  He  de- 
nounced the  imbecility  with  which  the  War  had  been 
conducted,  sneered  at  the  blindness  whicli  could  not 
see  its  fatal  errors,  and  treated  with  the  loftiest  scorn 
the  craven  cry  for  peace,  uttered  by  those  whose 
reckless  folly  had  caused  all  the  mischief  When 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  finished  his  answer, 
the  Earl  again  rose  to  reply.  The  Peers  seemed 
awe-stricken  as  they  marked  the  sublime  effort 
of  the  renowned  orator  ; — there  was  a  solemn 
silence ;  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  pallid  face  of  the 
grand  old  man  ;  his  lips  seemed  to  move  for  a 
moment : — it  was  the  last  public  effort  of  an  heroic 
spirit,  and  then  he  sank  down  in  convulsions,  the 
whole  physical  nature  prostrated.  Some  Peers  and 
his  sons  carried  him  fi-om  the  House,  and  removed 
him,  as  soon  as  a  partial  recovery  permitted,  to  his 
home  at  Hayes,  where,  on  the  nth  of  May  fol- 
lowing, the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  died,  leaving 
a  name  to  shine  for  long  ages  in  the  annals  of  his 
count  rv- 
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The  political  heroism  of  his  last  speech,  the 
grandeur  of  his  character,  and  the  vivid  remembrance 
of  all  he  had  gloriously  accomplished  for  the  Empire, 
roused  again  all  the  former  admiration  for  the  once 
popular  leader  of  the  nation.  His  pride,  imperious- 
ness,  and,  in  a  word,  all  faults  were  forgotten  in  the 
revived  enthusiasm  of  a  generous  people.  A  public 
funeral,  a  burial  among  the  illustrious  dead  of  Eng- 
land in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  noble  and  most  ex- 
pressive monument  there,  ^20,000  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  and  a  pension  of  ^4000  a  year  to  his 
family  were  voted  by  the  Parliament. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  Chatham  the  House 
of  Commons  again  heard  the  lofty  eloquence  of 
another  Pitt,  when  the  second  son  of  the  great  Earl, 
the  far-famed  William  Pitt,  recalled  to  all  the  memory 
and  oratory  of  the  father.  As  this  celebrated  son 
was  not  an  Etonian,  all  further  reference  to  him  here 
would  be  out  of  place.  Readers  must,  however,  note 
the  peculiar  political  honours  which  have  surrounded 
the  name  of  Pitt  with  an  immortal  garland  of  re- 
nown. A  father  and  a  son  both  eminent  for  Parlia- 
mentary eloquence ;  both  famous  for  rousing  the  war- 
Uke  resources  of  the  nation  against  a  foreign  foe  ;  and 
both  renowned  for  the  same  lofty  grandeur  of  soul, 
present  a  combination  of  triumphs  rarely  met  with 
in  the  records  of  one  family. 

The  elder  Pitt  sat  in  succession  as  M.  P.  for  the 
following  boroughs: — For  Old  Sarum  first  in  1735, 
and  afterwards  until   1 747,  when   he  was  elected  for 
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Seaford,  a  town  connected  with  Hastings.  He  was 
returned  for  Aldborough,  in  Yorkshire,  1754,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Premier,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In 
1756,  Mr.  Pitt  was  elected  as  their  representative  by 
both  Buckingham  and  Oakhampton,  in  Devonshire ; 
he  honoured  the  latter  borough  by  accepting  its 
choice.  The  burgesses  of  Bath  elected  him  in  1757, 
and  he  continued  their  member  until  his  elevation  to 
the  Peerage.  Readers  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
suggestive  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  the  most 
popular  man  in  England  invariably  sat  in  Parliament 
for  small  boroughs,  and  usually  owed  his  election  to 
the  influence  of  some  powerful  family  or  Peer. 

The  character  of  this  great  Statesman  is  shewn  by 
the  incidents  already  narrated,  but  a  few  closing 
remarks  seem  necessary  to  complete  the  picture. 

He  lives  in  the  memories  of  men  by  the  great 
deeds  he  accomplished,  but  his  rank,  as  an  orator, 
must  not  be  forgotten  while  we  are  admiring  him  as 
a  Statesman.  The  men  of  his  time  must  be  the 
only  qualified  judges  of  his  eloquence,  for  the 
speeches  which  we  possess  cannot  bring  before  us 
the  vivid  and  impassioned  declaimer,  as  he  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  strange  feeling 
which  becomes  first  a  fiery  glow  of  emotion  in  the 
orator's  heart,  and  then  fills  the  souls  of  his  hearers, 
making  them  one  with  him,  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
printed  words.  The  language  may  be  there,  but  the 
manner,  the  look,  the  unconscious  but  harmonious 
action,  and  the  living  energy  which,  like  a  glowing 
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furnace,  fuses  and  combines  all  in  one  overpowering 
rush  of  argument,  are  absent  from  the  quiet  page.  A 
reader  who  can  reproduce  them  is  indeed  rare,  and 
must  be  almost  the  equal  of  the  orator  himself. 
Chatham  also  possessed  most  of  those  physical 
advantages  which  are  great  aids  to  eloquence.  A 
noble  figure,  a  powerful  and  musical  voice  perfectly 
under  control,  a  most  expressive  countenance,  varying 
with  all  the  changes  of  feeling,  and  an  action  in 
admirable  but  unstudied  harmony  with  the  language 
uttered  and  the  emotions  felt.  His  grand  eloquence 
seems  never  to  have  been  marred  by  any  of  those 
constrained  and  ridiculous  gestures  so  often  observed, 
with  pain,  in  some  very  good  public  speakers. 

Some  critics  have  remarked  that  lofty  declamation, 
rather  than  glowing  concentrated  argument,  formed 
too  much  the  substance  of  Chatham's  speeches,  and 
that  no  man  turns  to  them  for  deep  lessons  of  politi- 
cal wisdom.  This  criticism  is,  probably, just;  but  it 
only  amounts  to  saying  that  Chatham  was  an  orator, 
not  a  philosopher.  He  spoke,  not  to  an  audience 
composed  of  Jeremy  Benthams  and  Adam  Smiths, 
but  to  above  five  hundred  English  gentlemen,  most 
of  whom  cared  no  more  for  politics,  as  a  science, 
than  for  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy.  Chat- 
ham spoke  to  the  audience  before  him — not  for 
readers  and  thinkers  who  were  then  unborn.  But 
while  he  adopted  the  style  most  suited  to  his  own 
temperament  and  to  his  hearers,  there  was  rarely,  if 
ever,  ought  resembling  clap-trap  or  the  glitter  of  a 
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false  sentimentality, — the  orator  was  far  too  elevated 
in  mind  for  either.  The  famous  Dr.  Franklin  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  be  caught  by  tricks  of  rhetoric, 
and  he  declared,  after  hearing  Chatham,  that  "  he 
"  had  heard  wisdom  without  eloquence  and  eloquence 
"without  wisdom,  but  both  were  united'*  in  this 
orator. 

The  nobility  of  Chatham's  nature,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  every  thing  mean  and  selfish,  have  generally 
been  admitted.  He  might,  with  the  greatest  case, 
have  grasped  the  most  lucrative  offices  in  the  State, 
and  have  died  in  the  honoured  ranks  of  rich  men. 
Instead  of  this  he  lived  without  pomp — died  deeply 
in  debt,  not  from  extravagance  or  vice,  but  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  like  the  true  heroes  of  old,  he 
loved  his  country  better  than  himself.  For  such  a 
servant  of  a  whole  nation  to  receive  a  pension  was  no 
disgrace. 

Chatham  has  been  charged  with  two  opposite 
faults  :  a  domineering  pride  and  a  degrading  servility. 
Such  contradictory  vices  do  often  exist  in  men  of 
ignoble  natures  ;  the  pride  being  used  to  insult 
those  below  them,  and  the  servility  being  cunningly 
employed  to  extract  benefits  from  their  superiors. 
To  find  such  qualities  in  a  man  like  Chatham  would 
be  a  matter  of  amazement  to  all  who  glory  in  the 
name  of  psychologists.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
he  really  did  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  pride, — 
not  very  surprising  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
Chatham  really  was  a  proud  man.     But  the  offensive 
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form  which  this  sometimes  assumed  in  him  is 
easily  understood.  He  was  often  encountered  by 
a  set  of  priggish,  fairly  educated,  but  narrow- 
minded  and  most  conceited  politicians,  who  thought 
that  possession  of  Consols  or  landed  estates  gave 
them  the  right  to  dictate  to  a  man  whose  intellect 
was  above  their  comprehension.  To  such  men,  a 
degree  of  pride  was  sometimes  shewn,  which  must 
have  looked  like  arrogance  or  even  petty  treason. 
The  charge  of  ser\'ility  has  less  evidence  in  its 
support.  It  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  an 
adherence  to  the  manners  of  a  former  age,  when 
the  bow  was  more  profound  and  the  style  of  address 
more  deferential  than  is  the  custom  in  the  19th 
century.  Such  servility  was  simply  a  branch  of  the 
old  art  of  politeness. 

Eton  has  sent  out  to  the  duties  of  public  life 
other  illustrious  Premiers,  but  none  of  a  grander 
character  or  purer  stamp  than  the  first  William  Pitt, 
the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 

LORD  GRENVILLE. 
Few  of  those  who  have  admired  the  floral  beauties 
of  Dropmore,  with  its  rich  varieties  of  garden,  exotic 
plants,  and  well-arranged  wilderness,  will  fail  to  re- 
member the  Statesman  who  dignified  his  leisure 
hours  by  turning  a  wild  heath  into  this  expanse  of 
flowery  and  foliaged  beauty.  The  name  of  Lord 
Grenvillb  will,  probably,  be  longer  remembered  in 
Buckinghamshire  by  Dropmore  Gardens  than  by  the 
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Struggles  of  a  long  political  life.  The  debates  of  the 
senate  are  soon  forgotten,  but  one  nook  of  earth 
made  more  beautiful  than  before  may  become  a 
lasting  and  impressive  memorial  of  the  man  who  has 
striven  to  make  the  world  more  attractive  than  he 
found  it. 

William  Wyndham  Grenville  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1759,  the  natal  year  of  his  famous 
cousin,  William  Pitt.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remind  any  reader  that  young  Grenville 
had  the  road  to  political  power  made  smooth  for  him, 
his  father,  the  Right  Honourable  George  Grenville, 
having  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
relations  holding  positions  of  commanding  influence. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  shewed  that  strong  taste  for  classi- 
cal studies  which  remained  with  him  to  the  last. 
On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Grenville  entered  as  a 
Law  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  April  6th,  1780,  but 
politics  soon  drew  him  away  from  close  legal  studies. 
He  entered  Parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Buckinghamshire  in  1782,  and  became  Secretary  to 
his  brother.  Earl  Temple,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  the  famous  "  Coalition  Ministry .**  The 
management  of  an  Irish  Parliament  was  then  no 
sinecure,  and  both  the  Viceroy  and  his  Secretary 
were  not  sorry  to  take  refuge,  the  following  year,  in 
the  less  stormy  work  of  English  political  life.  The 
following  offices  were  held  in  succession  by  Mr. 
Grenville: — Paymaster  of  the    Forces  in  1783,  in 
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the  Pitt  Administration  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  1786;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
sent  on  a  most  important  mission  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  assist  the  English  Ambassador  there,  who  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  mass  of  com- 
plicated treaties  he  was  expected  to  understand. 
The  employment  of  Mr.  Grenville,  not  then  thirty 
years  old,  in  such  a  business,  shews  the  high  estimate 
formed  of  him  by  his  sagacious  cousin,  WilHam  Pitt, 
the  head  of  the  Government. 

About  this  time  the  young  politician  seems  to  have 
thought  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  attempting 
to  turn  his  legal  knowledge  to  profitable  account, 
and,  therefore,  hinted  to  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  again  become  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  that  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  the  Irish  Chancerj-  would  exactly  suit  his 
wishes,  especially  as  he  could  perform  all  the  duties 
by  deputy.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  Irish 
barristers  thought  the  office  would  also  suit  them, 
and  the  Marquis,  fearing  to  enrage  the  whole  Irish 
Bar,  was  compelled  to  disappoint  the  ambition  of  his 
brother.  Consolation  came  the  next  year  to  Mr. 
Grenville  when,  though  only  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
This  high  office  was  held  for  about  four  months 
only,  it  being  then  resigned  for  the  still  more  respon- 
sible position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  affairs. 
In  1 790  the  young  Statesman  was  raised  to  the 
Peerage  by  the  style  of  Baron  Grenvillf.  of  Wootton, 
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and,  in  the  following  year,  became  Secretary  of  State  ' 
for  Foreign  AiFairs,     No   Secretary  had  ever  taken 
the   control    of  Foreign    Affairs   at   a   more   critical 
period,  when  the  greatest  War  of  modern  times,  and  I 
the    general   subversion    of    all    the    old    European 
powers,  were  close  at  hand.      His  unflinching  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  schemes  of  the  French  Republicans 
won  for  him  in  Paris  the  title  of  "  the  insolent  Lord  I 
"  Grenville,"      He   cared    little  for  the  hatred  of  ' 
Continental    fanatics,    feeling   assured   that  England 
thoroughly  supported  him.      He  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  national  spirit  when,  in  one  day,  the 
5th    of    December,    1796,    the    London    merchants  j 
subscribed,    in  fifteen    hours,    no    less   a   sum   than 
^18,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  War  against 
France, 

The  Foreign  Secretary  stood  in  ample  need  of  ' 
some  strong  proof  that  the  nation  was  prepared  to 
weather  the  storm.  A  darker  year  than  1797  has 
seldom  cast  its  shadow  over  England.  The  fleet  at 
Portsmouth  had  mutinied,  that  at  the  Nore  followed 
the  example  and  even  blockaded  the  Thames ;  the 
Funds  went  down  to  47,  and  even  men  of  calm 
minds  wondered  whether  the  death-knell  of  Britannia's 
glory  had  indeed  sounded.  But  Lord  Grenvillb  ' 
and  his  colleagues  stood  firmly  at  their  posts  :  the 
terrible  storm  passed  away,  and  that  very  year  wit- 
nessed the  splendid  victory  of  Sir  John  Jervis  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
annihilation     of    the    Dutch    fleet    by    Duncan     at 
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Camperdown,  proving  that  the  sun  of  the  Empire 
had  not  yet  set. 

Lord  Grenville  resigned  office  in  1801,  because 
he  could  not  persuade  the  king  or  the  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  to  support  the  repeal  of  some  severe  old 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  late 
Secretary  found  abundant  scope  for  his  energy,  in 
aiding  the  more  thorough  organization  of  the  volun- 
teers and  militia.  He  also  now,  having  more  time  at 
his  disposal,  made  some  curious  discoveries  of  the 
stupidity  or  laziness  which  sometimes  creeps  into 
Government  offices.  On  one  occasion  arms  were 
imperatively  required  for  2579  men, — the  War  Office 
met  the  demand  by  sending  209  muskets  ! 

In  1806,  the  death  of  the  great  William  Pitt  com- 
pelled Lord  Grenville,  sore  against  his  wish,  to 
accept  the  office  of  Premier  in  "  All  the  Talents' " 
Ministry,  as  it  was  rather  boastfully  called  by  friends 
and  ironically  designated  by  foes.  Such  men  as  Fox, 
Erskine,  and  Sheridan  might  well  justify  the  appel- 
lation in  a  laudable  sense,  but  the  brilliancy  of  such 
abilities  did  not  reconcile  Lord  Grenville  to  worries 
which  he  describes  as  "a  course  of  life  which  I  detest," 
and  to  labours  which  he  calls  "  working  forty-eight 
"hours  out  of  every  twenty-four.**  He  was  also 
annoyed  by  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  an  active  part.  His  official  life,  never- 
theless, brought  to  him  one  great  opportunity, — the 
abolition  of  the  infamous  Slave  Trade.      But  there 
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were  found  some  peculiarly-constituted  legislators 
who  would  have  preferred  leaving  such  matters  alone. 
One  ingenious  gentleman  argued  that  Slavery  might 
be  deemed  a  blessing  to  the  benighted  Africans,  as 
they  were  thereby  brought  from  heathen  to  Christian 
lands,  which  must,  surely,  be  beneficial  to  their  souls! 

The  death  of  Fox  in  September,  1 806,  soon  led  to 
the  breaking  up  of  "All  the  Talents' "  Administration, 
and  Lord  Grenville  refused,  ever  afterwards,  to 
encumber  himself  with  the  perplexities  of  office. 
He  had  married,  in  1792,  the  grand-niece  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and,  as  the  lady  delighted  in  a  country 
life,  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the  thankless 
toils  of  politics.  Dropmore  Gardens  and  a  well- 
furnished  library  gave  him  delights  not  to  be  found  in 
Cabinets  or  Parliaments.  But  even  in  his  Buckingham- 
shire retreat  Lord  Grenville  narrowly  watched  the 
movements  of  the  great  world  beyond,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, returned  to  Parliament  to  oppose  the  wrong  or 
to  uphold  the  right.  To  "  unite  Ireland  in  heart  and 
"affection  with  England;"  to  promote  Free-trade 
with  India;  and  to  warn  his  country  against  the 
revolutionary  and  communistic  societies  were  the 
three  great  objects  at  which  he  aimed.  The  last 
appearance  of  Lord  Grenville  in  Parliament  was  to 
utter,  in  18 19,  a  solemn  warning  against  the  de- 
structive and  fanatical  notions  which  he  saw  spreading 
over  Europe. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  his 
Dropmore  retreat :  at  one  time  pleasantly  busy  in  pub- 
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lishing  some  Greek  and  Latin  poems ;  at  another  in 
giving  to  the  world  a  defence  of  his  own  College, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  against  the  charge  of  having, 
in  1684,  expelled  John  Locke,  the  famous  philoso- 
pher. Some  men  may  condemn  a  Statesman  for 
thus  withdrawing  himself  from  the  duties  of  public 
life,  but  Lord  Grenville  had  done  enough  work  in 
earlier  life  to  entitle  him  to  some  dignified  repose 
towards  its  close.  He  died  in  his  favourite  home  at 
Dropmore,  January  1 2th,  1834,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Burnham  Church. 
No  one  will  claim  for  this  Eton  Statesman  the 
eloquence  of  a  Fox  or  the  philosophy  of  a  Burke, 
but  he  certainly  possessed  strong  sense,  a  highly 
cultivated  taste,  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge, 
untiring  industry,  and  a  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  European  politics.  The  nation  which  can  pro- 
duce a  line  of  such  men  will  not  want  stability  at 
home  or  influence  abroad. 

CHARLES    JAMES     FOX. 

The  great  fame  of  this  mighty  rival  of  the  younger 
Pitt  would  excuse  a  long  Memoir ;  but  his  life  has 
been  so  often  written — friends  have  so  repeatedly 
praised  and  foes  have  so  incessantly  condemned  this 
remarkable  Eton  Statesman,  that  the  chief  details  of 
his  life  must  be  familiar  to  every  educated  English- 
man. It  will,  therefore,  be  suflficient  to  recall  to  the 
memories  of  readers  the  leading  incidents  and  most 

striking  characteristics  of  this  great  political  orator. 

g  2 
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Charles  James  Fox  was  born  in  Conduit  Street, 
linden,  on  the  24th  of  January,   1749,  being  the  I 
third  son  of  Henry,  afterwards  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land.    The  father  had  not  then  become  the  owner  of  j 
the   fine    old    mansion    at   Kensington,  or  it  might 
have  added  to  its    many  liistoric  traditions  that  of  ] 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  Fox  [ 
family.      This   adjective    "greatest"    is    deliberately  j 
used,  not  forgetting  the  influence  gained  by  the  first  ] 
Lord  Holland,  or  the  high  repute  of  the  grandfather,  | 
the  noted  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  family  influence.      The  well-known  1 
arms — three  foxes'  heads — and  the  fox  for  a  crest  ; 
were   first  granted  to   this  sturdy    supporter    of  the 
Stuarts  by  Charles  II,  who  knighted  his  favouritCi 
Sir  Stephen  was  noted  both  for  the  intensity  of  his  i 
politics  and  for  his  courage  in  upholding  the  honours  ] 
of  wedlock.     The  former  was  evinced  each  returning 
thirtieth  of  January,  when  his  whole  house  was  hung  I 
with   black    from    garret   to    cellar,    as    a   testimony  I 
against  the  execution  of  Charles  I.     His  matrimonial  1 
tendencies  were  sufficiently  proved  when  he  boldly  J 
dared  a  second  marriage  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Charles  James  Fox,  the  grandson  of  this  doughty  | 
knight,  never  evinced  any  particular  admiration  for 
the  Royal  line  of  Stuart,  but  he  might  have  claimed 
descent  from  Charles  II  through  his  mother,  Lady 
Georgiana  Carolina  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  The  name  of  Louisa  Querouaille, 
made    Duchess  of  Portsmouth    by  Charles  II,  will  I 
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occur  to  the  memory  of  readers  as  the  French 
ancestress  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond. 

The  early  education  of  young  Charles  was  re- 
ceived in  the  school  of  a  Mr.  Pampillone  at  Wands- 
worth, until  1758,  when  he  was  sent  to  Eton  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  remained  at  the  College  until  his 
entry  at  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1764.  Fox 
cannot  be  classed  with  the  severe  students  either  at 
Eton  or  Oxford,  but  his  passion  for  learning  and 
early  literary  tastes  made  him  not  only  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  classical  writers,  but  led  to  an  enthusiastic 
study  of  the  old  English  dramatists.  This  delight 
in  literature  was  never  lost  by  Fox,  either  amid  the 
wild  excitements  of  dissipation  or  in  the  absorbing 
conflicts  of  Parliament.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  the  foundation  of  ruinous  gambling 
habits  were  laid  even  before  leaving  Eton,  and  that 
too  by  the  foolish  fondness  and  reckless  folly  of  his 
father,  who  seems  to  have  never  checked  the  most 
dangerous  impulses  of  his  son. 

Terribly  indeed  was  Lord  Holland  punished  when, 
in  after  years,  he  paid  ,^140,000  for  the  gambling 
debts  of  Charles.  Fox  is  the  glory  of  his  family, 
but  he  ruined  their  estates,  and  the  tarnished  splen- 
dours of  Holland  House  still  recall  the  gloomy 
history.  Fox  might  have  been  the  leader  of  European 
politics — might  have  perhaps  snatched  power  from  his 
rival  Pitt,  if  he  would  but  have  flung  aside  wine  and 
dice.  Gaming  became  his  darling  passion :  he  main- 
tained that  the  greatest  joy  of  life  was  "  to  play  and 
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"  win,"  the  next  greatest  joy  was  "  to  play  and  lose  " 
There  was  a  something  reckless  about  him  from  his 
earliest  days  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  young  Pitt,  alarmed  the  mother,  Lady  Hol- 
land. The  following  prediction  occurs  in  a  letter  to 
her  husband, — "  I  have  been  this  morning  with  Lady 
Hester  Pitt,  and  there  is  little  William  Pitt,  not 
eight  years  old,  and  really  the  cleverest  child  I  ever 
saw,  and  brought  up  so  strictly  and  so  proper  in 
"  his  behaviour  that,  mark  my  words,  that  little  boy 
"  will  be  a  thorn  in  Charles'  side  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Charles  was  then  eighteen  and  "  little  William 
only  eight :  it  may  well  be  said  that,  sometimes  at 
least,  "  conduct  is  fate." 

Fox  remained  at  Oxford  two  years  only,  leaving 
behind  him  a  high  reputation  for  generosity,  elo- 
quence, great  abilities,  and  dissipation.  He  now 
made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  where  he 
took  his  first  deep  plunge  into  the  sea  of  gambling, 
losing  about  ^16,000  at  Naples  alone.  This 
frightened  Lord  Holland,  who  recalled  his  son.  to 
England,  having  induced  the  obliging  electors  of 
Midhurst  to  return  Fox  to  Parliament,  in  May,  1768. 
The  father  hoped  "  the  wild  oats "  had  been  sown 
and  that  the  excitement  of  politics  would  drive  out 
that  of  the  gaming-table.  The  son  was  eager  for 
distinction,  and  shewed  his  ability  by  a  discovery 
beyond  the  reach  of  fools, — he  found  that  "  he  was 
"very  ignorant"  and  that  something  more  was 
wanted  for  public  life  than  an   acquaintance  with  the 
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Iliad  or  even  with  Shakespeare.  To  work  he  at  once 
went,  for  a  time,  with  all  his  usual  ardour,  scorning 
no  acquirement  as  too  trifling.  The  gentlemen  of 
that  day  often  looked  down  with  contempt  on  what 
is  called  "  good  hand-writing,"  but  Fox,  hearing  his 
penmanship  sharply  criticized,  immediately  took 
lessons  from  a  writing  master.  But  the  gaming- 
table again  presented  itself  in  the  political  cjubs  of 
London,  and  Fox  did  not  resist  the  fascination  ;  but 
he  resolved  that  politics  should  be  his  work  and  play 
his  amusement.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  play 
spoilt  the  work. 

He  made  his  first  speech  the  i8th  of  April,  1769, 
as  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Government.  The 
speech  brought  a  pleasant  reward,  Fox  being  named, 
in  1770,  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  then 
being  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  not  noted  for 
any  special  knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  But  he  already 
began  to  feel  something  of  the  spirit  of  opposition 
and  resigned  in  1772,  because  he  would  not  support 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  which  prohibited  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  family  from  marrying  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five  without  permission  of  the  sovereign, 
or  without  consent  of  Parliament  if  above  that  age. 

Fox  was  again  in  office,  January,  1773,  as  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  so  teazed  the 
Premier,  poor  good-tempered  Lord  North,  by  his 
independence,  free  speech,  and  sarcasms,  that  tlie 
irritated  minister  managed  to  get  rid  of  his  bold 
subordinate,  and  that  in  a  manner  not  remarkable  for 
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politeness.  Fox  had  hitherto  been  an  opponent  of 
the  Whigs,  but  having  been  thus  unceremoniously 
"  thrown  from  the  box  by  the  first  coachman,"  he 
began  to  consider  whether  he  might  not,  in  time,  be 
able  to  drive  the  opposition  coach,  which  was  noted 
for  the  high-stepping  action  and  mettle  of  the  leading 
horses. 

Now  began  the  fierce  struggle  between  Fox  and 
North,  the  latter  supported  by  the  king  and  majority 
of  the  Parliament,  and  also  having  for  his  shield  a 
temper   of  wondrous  ease.      The   oratorical   power, 
the  keen  irony,  and  biting  satire  were  all  on  the  side 
of  Fox,  but  the  Premier  merely  regarded  all  this  as 
a   troublesome   part    of    the    day's    business.      But 
George  III  was  irritated  beyond  measure ;  the  arrows 
which  glanced  off  from  the  hippopotamus  sides  of 
North   fell   with   full   force   upon   the   king.       The 
damaging  power  of  Fox's  eloquence  was  not  felt  in 
all  its  fierce  intensity  until  the  miserable  War  between 
Britain  and  her  American   Colonies  had  roused  the 
Whig  orator  to  the  white  heat  of  a  fiery  emotion, 
which  fused  history,  statistics,  argument,  declamation, 
and   irony   into    one    lava-like    torrent    of    burning 
eloquence.     Then  it  was  that  the  minister  heard  the 
words  "  impeachment "  and  "  the  scaffold ;"  then  it 
was  that  the  amazed  monarch  saw  himself  depicted 
as  an  English  Nero,  and  his  speech  to  Parliament  in 
November,  1782,  described  as  "  breathing  vengeance, 
"  blood,   misery,  and  rancour."      There   can    be  no 
excuse  for  such  language  as  applied  to  George  III. 
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The  king  may  have  been  obstinate,  narrow-minded, 
unable  to  take  a  wide  view  of  poUtical  questions,  and 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  English  constitution.  Let  all  this  be  granted; 
but  the  very  same  description  would  apply  to  the 
majority  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  There  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that,  at  first,  the  mass  of  the  people 
thought  as  the  king  thought  in  respect  to  the  War. 
Fox,  therefore,  should  have  apportioned  the  blame 
more  fairly;  the  load  of  vituperation  ought  not  to  have 
been  laid  on  the  sovereign  alone. 

The  bad  management  of  the  struggle,  combined 
with  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  at 
last  overthrew  the  pet  minister  of  George  III  and 
opened  office  again  to  the  eloquent  opponent  of 
North.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1782,  a  motion 
that  the  War  should  end  was  carried  against  the 
Government  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  and,  on 
March  the  19th,  this  most  unfortunate  of  Adminis- 
trations came  to  a  close.  The  next  ministry  was 
nominally  under  the  rich,  honest,  but  narrow-minded 
Marquis  of  Rockingham:  Fox  was,  however,  the 
guiding  spirit  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal manager  of  the  preliminary  Treaty  which  ended  the 
foolish  contest  with  the  Colonies.  Very  short-lived 
was  the  triumph  of  Fox:  the  Marquis  died  on 
July  ist,  1782,  and  the  Secretary  resigned,  being 
determined  not  to  act  with  Lord  Shelburne  then  one 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  regarded  by  all  the  friends  of  Fox 
as  an  intriguer  and  spy.     Lord  Shelburne  was,  never- 
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theless,  made  Premier,  William  Pitt  being  his  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  This  arrangement  irritated 
Fox,  for  Pitt  and  he  had  generally  acted  together  up 
to  this  time. 

Now  began  the  life-long  antagonism  between  these 
two  great  Statesmen  and  orators.  But  there  was 
another  politician  whom  Shelburne  had  kept  out  of 
his  Cabinet, — the  unfortunate  Lord  North.  The 
exclusion  irritated  a  man  devoted  to  political  life,  not- 
withstanding all  his  unpopularity  and  all  his  blun- 
derings.  Fox,  marvellous  as  it  then  seemed,  re- 
solved to  join  himself  to  the  very  man  on  whom  he 
had  heaped  every  term  of  contempt,  whom  he  had 
branded  as  a  traitor  and  as  one  deserving  the  scaffold. 
The  motives  were,  it  is  to  be  feared,  mainly  those  of 
ambition  and  revenge ;  the  object  being  the  over- 
turning of  the  Shelburne  Cabinet  and  especially  the 
expulsion  of  Pitt  from  office.  The  two  former  foes. 
Fox  and  North,  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  at  last,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
Shelburne  ministry,  in  March,  1783.  But  who  was 
to  succeed  ?  The  king  declared  that  "  sooner  than 
"take  Fox  he  would  go  to  Hanover,'*  and  ex- 
claimed, in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  "he 
"  every  morning  wished  himself  dead."  The  oppo- 
sition and  entreaties  of  the  sovereign  were,  however, 
useless  before  the  compact  Parliamentary  majority  of 
North  and   Fox. 

The  two  entered  office,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
being  the  nominal  head  of  the  new  Cabinet  and  Fox 
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the  leading  Secretary.  But  the  nation  disliked  the 
whole  proceeding,  which  seemed  more  like  a  revenge- 
ful cabal  than  an  act  of  patriotism.  The  bitter 
speeches  of  Fox  and  his  eloquent  supporter,  Burke, 
against  North  were  printed  with  those  of  the  latter, 
under  the  ironical  title  of  "  Beauties  of  Fox,  North, 
"  and  Burke.''  But  "  the  Coalition  Ministry  "  might 
have  kept  office  during  that  Parliament  had  not  Fox 
rashly  arrayed  against  himself  a  host  of  powerful 
enemies  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  for  the  government  of 
India,  which  deprived  the  East  India  Company  of  its 
vast  power,  and  seemed  to  transfer  all  control  to  a 
committee  of  seven  gentlemen.  Great  was  the  rage 
of  the  Company,  great  the  indignation  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  greater  still  the  wrath  of  the  king. 
But  Fox  went  forward:  Pitt's  eloquent  opposition 
was  answered  by  an  equal  eloquence.  The  Bill 
passed  through  the  Commons  and  then  the  king, 
disregarding,  in  his  agony  of  fear,  all  the  usual 
rules,  actually  canvassed  the  Peers  personally  against 
the  Bill.  This  caused  its  rejection  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  nine.  This 
sealed  the  doom  of  "  the  Coalition  Ministry :" 
George  III  could  not  even  wait  until  the  morning, 
but  about  12  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  i8th  of 
December,  sent  messages  to  North  and  Fox  re- 
questing them  to  send  in  their  official  Seals  by  their 
Under-Secretaries. 

Pitt  was  now  appointed   Premier  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.     The  battle  was  not  yet  over : 
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the  king  might  make  a  Premier  but  he  could  not 
make  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  Fox  and  North  were  powerful.  In  vain,  for  a 
long  time,  was  all  the  eloquence  of  Pitt ;  night  after 
night  he  was  out-voted — night  after  night  he  was 
denounced  as  a  crouching-slave  of  the  Crown.  Nor 
did  the  king  escape :  his  conduct  in  canvassing  the 
Peers  was  held  up  to  public  execration ;  it  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "  wicked  device,"  and  the  advisers  of  the 
monarch  were  described  as  "reptiles  who  burrow 
^  under  the  throne." 

For  three  months  this  extraordinary  Parliamentary 
contest  raged ;  but  those  three  months  answered  the 
purpose  of  Pitt  and  defeated  the  objects  of  Fox. 
From  the  first,  the  nation  had  condemned  the  coal- 
ition with  North,  as  a  mere  ambitious  move  on  the 
political  chess-board.  Members  knew  this,  and  felt 
that  when  Parliament  should  be  dissolved^  their  seats 
might  be  imperilled.  This  apprehension  began  to 
tell  slowly  but  surely  as  the  debate  went  on.  The 
enormous  majorities  of  Fox  gradually  diminished, 
until,  instead  of  having  a  majority  of  sixty,  his 
motion  was  carried  on  one  occasion  by  the  ominous 
majority  of  one.  Then  it  was  that  Pitt  advised  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the  new  elections 
shewed  the  temper  of  the  nation.  Nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  supporters  of  the  Coalition  lost 
the  rank  of  M.  P.,  receiving  in  return  the  ironical 
appellation  of  "  Fox's  martyrs."  Though  Fox  him- 
self triumphed  in  the  great  election  for  Westminster, 
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it  was  only  after  extraordinary  exertions  and  a  poll 
which  lasted  from  April  ist  to  May  i8th.  Thus 
were  elections  conducted  in  those  days — glorious 
for  publicans  but  trying  for  candidates. 

A  Whig  banquet  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  lady- 
politician,  Mrs.  Crewe,  to  celebrate  the  election  of 
Fox,  when  all  appeared  in  the  traditional  buiF-and- 
blue  dress,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  tried  to  revive 
the  spirits  of  his  friends  and  displayed  his  own 
gallantry  by  giving  the  toast — 

"  Buff-and-Blue  and  Mrs.  Crewe." 

Toasts  could  not  restore  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  hundred  and  sixty  faithful  "  martyrs," 
and,  from  this  time  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  a* 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  Fox  never  tasted  the 
sweets  or  felt  the  annoyances  of  office.  But  he  did 
not  altogether  abandon  public  life :  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  Regency  debate,  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the 
delicate  matters  connected  with  the  illegal  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  drew 
from  him  some  remarkable  speeches.  Like  many 
Englishmen  he,  at  first,  expected  great  blessings 
from  the  French  Revolution,-  he  erred  in  not  de- 
tecting the  germs  of  tyranny  in  all  mob  dominion. 
In  1 79 1  he  declared  the  new  French  Constitution 
"  to  be  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of 
liberty  which  had  been  erected  in  any  age  or 
country."  The  ever-acting  guillotine,  the  Paris 
massacres,   and    the    despotism    of    Napoleon   may 
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have  somewhat  cooled,  in  after-times,  his  passionate 
admiration. 

A  constant  association  «ith  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
led  Fox  wrong  in  the  great  Regency  debate.  The 
king's  mental  state,  in  1788,  made  men  ask — Who  is 
to  be  Regent  ?  Fox  hazarded  the  bold  assertion 
that  the  Prince  was  entitled  to  the  office  by  right, 
without  any  vote  of  Parliament.  Pitt  might  well 
exclaim  "  I'll  un-Whig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest  of 
"  his  life,"  Fox  himself  would,  on  another  occasion, 
have  denounced  the  doctrine  as  the  highest  Toryism. 
He  was  always  the  most  determined  opponent  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  though  he  had  to  leave  to  another 
generation  the  honour  of  abolishing  Slavery  itself 
•through  the  British  Empire.  He  reprobated  with  a 
fierce  indignation  the  argument  that  Slavery  cannot 
be  absolutely  wrong,  or  the  New  Testament  would 
not  have  passed  over  such  a  system  without  a  special 
condemnation.  His  reply  was  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  Christianity  was  against  the  custom.  "  I  think 
"  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  Christianity 
"was  its  having  caused  Slavery  to  be  so  generally 
"  abolished  soon  after  it  appeared  in  the  world," 
was  the  remark  made  in  one  of  his  speeches.  An 
opponent  might  have  tauntingly  pointed  to  Slavery 
in  the  United  States,  to  the  Slaves  held  by  the 
Republican-President  Washington,  and  to  the  negro 
"chattels"  of  our  West  India  Islands. 

One  event  in  the  Parliamentary  life  of  Fox  gave 
some    rash    foes    the    opportunity    of  charging   him 
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with  a  deliberate  £dsehood.  As  a  few  readers  may  not 
recollect  the  facts  thev  are  here  briefly  stated.  A 
rumour  had  spread  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV,  had  married  a  beautiful  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Fltzherbert.  Though 
such  a  union  would  haye  been  against  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act,  and,  therefore,  null  and  yoid,  it  was 
neyertheless  feared  that  serious  difliculties  might 
arise,  the  lady  and  her  firiends  regarding  the  marriage 
as  good.  A  question  was,  therefore,  put  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  in  1787,  when 
Fox  rose  and  solemnly  denied  the  truth  of  the 
rumour,  ending  with  this  remarkable  declaration— 
"I  haye  direct  authority  for  what  I  say.**  This 
seemed  decisiye,  as  Fox  was  known  to  be  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Prince.  Yet,  what  was  the  fact  ? 
The  Prince  had  then  been  married  two  years  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert !  But  Fox  seems  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  this.  Two  years  before  making  the 
aboye  public  statement  he  had  written  to  the  Prince, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  rumour :  this  was  on 
December  loth,  1785.  On  the  next  day  the  Prince 
replied  that  there  was  no  ground  for  such  "  maleyo- 
"  lent  reports.**  Ten  days  after,  December  21st,  the 
marriage  was  really  celebrated  !  If  Fox  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  this  he  was  perfectly  justified 
in  making  his  statement,  relying  on  the  letter  he  had 
received.  It  was  on  the  head  of  the  Prince  that 
condemnation  should  have  fallen. 

About  the   year  1797  Fox  withdrew,  in  a  great 
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measure,  from  public  life  to  his  beautiful  home,  at 
St.  Amie's  Hill,  near  Chertsey.  Here  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1795,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  nu*al  pleasures,  reading,  and  literature.  He  again 
perused,  with  new  delight,  his  old  favourites.  Homer, 
the  Greek  dramatists  and  historians,  not  omitting 
the  great  authors  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England.  The 
"  History  of  James  II  '^  was  now  begun,  which  seems 
a  poor  work  when  compared  with  the  great  oratorical 
fame  of  the  writer.  But  this  course  of  reading  and 
study  shews  the  active  and  noble  tendencies  of 
his  mind  and  the  innate  force  of  a  nature  which 
could  pass,  at  one  bound,  from  the  excitement 
which  surrounds  an  eloquent  Parliamentary  leader  to 
the  quiet  delights  of  reading,  writing,  and  gardening. 
One  day  of  his  life  at  St.  Anne's  Hill  may  be 
shortly  sketched.  He  usually  rose  about  seven, 
and,  in  fine  weather,  went  to  the  Thames  for  a  bath  ; 
back  to  breakfast  about  eight ;  after  this  came  some 
Italian  reading  with  Mrs.  Fox  ;  then,  retiring  to  his 
study,  the  time  was  divided  between  Greek,  his 
History,  and  some  work  in  modern  literature.  An 
extensive  correspondence  often  took  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  morning.  The  dinner-hour  was  usu- 
ally about  three  in  Summer,  to  get  time  for  con- 
versation with  his  numerous  friends  in  the  pretty 
octagon-building  called  "  The  Holland.''  The  lawn, 
in  front  of  the  house,  was  a  favourite  resort,  and 
here,  when  his  friends  brought  their  children  on  a 
visit,  as  often  happened.  Fox  would  insist  on  having 
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a  game  at  "  trap,  bat,  and  ball."  As  the  health  of 
the  orator  seldom  allowed  of  running,  he  took  the 
bat  and  the  children  ''  the  bowling  and  fagging  out.'* 
It  was  not  untruly  said  of  the  two  great  political 
rivals — "  Pitt  never  was  a  boy  "  and  "  Fox  always 
"  kept  a  bit  of  the  boy."  Sometimes  on  still  Sum- 
mer evenings  he  would  stroll  into  the  quiet  glades  of 
St.  Anne's,  to  hear  the  notes  of  the  nightingales. 
A  light  supper  was  generally  brought  in  about  nine, 
and  it  was  a  rare  occasion  when  all  was  not  quiet  by 
half-past  ten  or  eleven.  When  this  last  simple  fact 
is  remembered  in  connection  with  the  long  nights  of 
gambling  in  the  London  Clubs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
nature  of  Fox  was  very  versatile,  able  to  find  pleasure 
in  the  most  unlike  pursuits  and  yielding  easily  to  the 
impulse  of  the  passing  moment.  From  this,  some- 
thing of  the  fascination  of  his  character  was  derived, 
but  from  this  also  came  some  of  his  fatal  weakness. 

The  short  Peace  of  Amiens  having  opened  France 
to  Englishmen  in  1802,  Fox  left  his  beloved  St. 
Anne's  for  Paris,  partly  to  get  information  for  his 
History  from  the  French  State  Papers  and  partly  to 
see  Napoleon.  The  First  Consul  and  the  English 
Statesman  met :  each  was  pleased  with  the  other,  but 
the  future  Emperor  soon  found  he  was  talking  to  a 
man  of  free  and  open  speech.  Napoleon  may,  per- 
haps, have  believed  what  his  police-spies  told  him — 
that  Pitt  had  hired  assassins  to  kill  him,  and  men- 
tioned his  suspicions  to  Fox.  *'  Drive  that  nonsense 
"  out  of  your  head,"  was  the  blunt  reply. 
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When  the  War  was  renewed  Pitt  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  gain  over  those  eloquent  Whigs  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  chiefly  by  their  former  oppo- 
sition to  the  War.  He  would  gladly  have  seen  Fox 
in  his  Cabinet,  but  the  fierce  hostility  of  G^eorge  III 
could  not  be  overcome,  and,  as  the  other  Whigs 
would  not  take  office  if  Fox  should  be  excluded,  Pitt 
was  compelled  to  work  without  sufficient  help.  The 
attempt  killed  the  great  son  of  Chatham  :  he  died 
worn  out  with  anxiety  caused  by  Home  affairs  and 
the  triumph  of  Napoleon  on  the  Continent.  Pitt 
died  January  23rd,  1806,  leaving  the  doors  of  Office 
open  to  Fox,  for  no  Government  could  now  be 
formed  without  him.  The  king  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  Fox  became  Secretary  for  Foreign 
AiFairs,  but  Premier  in  fact,  though  Lord  Grenville 
bore  that  name. 

Work  had  killed  Pitt  and  work  now  killed  his 
ambitious  rival.  At  St.  Anne's,  disease  was  kept 
from  asserting  its  latent  power  ;  but  the  occupations 
and  anxieties  of  his  Office,  at  such  a  critical  time, 
•  soon  told  on  the  exhausted  frame  of  Fox.  He 
wished  to  live  a  little  longer  to  accomplish  two  grand 
objects, — the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
termination  of  the  War  between  England  and  France. 
He  did  much  towards  the  first,  though  the  sup- 
pressing Act  was  not  passed  until  the  25  th  of  March, 
1807,  six  months  after  his  death.  The  second  object 
was  unattainable  at  that  time,  but  the  noble  attempt  to 
accomplish  it  involved  a  fatal  amount  of  anxiety  and 
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labour.      Even   in   June,    1 806,    the    words    "  very 

"  seriously  ill "  began  to  be  whispered  by  the  friends 

of  Fox ;  the  dropsy  was  then  defying  all  efforts.     On 

the  loth  of  September  the  words  of  Mr.   Grenville, 

"  his  state  is  absolutely  desperate,"  foreshadowed  the 

approach    of    death.      Three   days   after,   the   great 

orator  died  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  house  at 

Chiswick,  at  a  quarter-to-six  in  the  evening. 

There  was  much  in  this  Statesman's  life  which  he, 

in  moments  of  reflection,  was  the  first  to  condemn, 

but   this   self-judgment    having   been    accomplished 

he  bore  the  great  agony  of  his  last  illness  with  a 

noble  calmness  of  spirit.      In  the  intervals  of  pain 

Mrs.   Fox,  or  his  Secretary,  read  to    him    many   a 

suggestive  passage,  and  thus,  when  unable  to  speak, 

his   mind    preserved    its    consciousness.       The    last 

audible  words  were  "  I   die  happy." 

Though  his  personal  appearance  may  be  known  to 

many  from  the  numerous  busts   by  Nollekens  and 

two  or  three  good  portraits,  the  following  description 

of  him,  in  1805,  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rockingham 

Administration  may  set  the  man  more  vividly  before 

the  reader : — "  The  dark  black  hair  of  the  eye-brows, 

"  cheeks,  and  head,  which,  in  the  early  caricatures, 

obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  Niger,"  had 

given  place  to  a  silver-white.     His  dress  was  a  light 

"  grey   single-breasted  coat,  with  large  white  metal 

"  buttons,  a  thick  woollen  waistcoat,  drab  kerseymere 

^^  breeches,  dark  worsted  stockings,  and  shoes  coming 

"  up  to  the  ancles."     No  Adonis  certainly,  some  may 
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say,  but  the  real  man  nevertheless.  Though  some- 
what given  to  foppery  when  young,  he  became  rather 
a  sloven  afterwards.  This  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  his  absorbing  devotion  to  Parliamentary  life, 
which  is  apt  sometimes,  certainly,  to  lead  a  man 
to  neglect  the  cut  of  his  coat  or  the  style  of 
his  boots. 

The  oratory  of  Fox  was  noted  for  concentrated 
argument,  fiery  declamation  adding  an  electric-like 
force  to  the  logic,  and  an  intensity  of  earnestness. 
He  was  weak  where  preparation  was  required  to  get 
information;  but  he  was  a  giant  when  called  to  speak 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Then  the  logic,  welded  by 
passion,  bore  down  all  opposing  oratory,  except  that 
of  Pitt  or  Burke. 

He  was  buried,  October  loth,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  close  by  his  political  rival,  whose  body  had 
been  borne  only  a  few  months  before  to  the  same 
grand  burial-place. 

LORD    NORTH. 

The  name  of  this  Premier  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Fox,  that  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  man  and  the  politician  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary.  He  would  be  entitled  to  notice  as 
an  Etonian  who  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
but  he  also  claims  attention  as  the  representative  of  a 
class  of  Statesmen  who  are  rarely  to  be  found  now, 
and  who  are  not  likely  to  be  found  among  the  Premiers 
of  the  future.     If  Lord  North  were  living  he  would 
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good-naturedly  object  to  be  classed  with  Premiers  or 
"Prime  Ministers,"  a  term  which  he  would  never 
willingly  allow  to  be  applied  to  himself.  But  the 
title  is  too  convenient  to  be  given  up,  even  from 
deference  to  his  Lordship's  judgment.  Few  readers 
need  the  information  that  the  title  finally  borne  by 
this  nobleman  was  that  of  Earl  of  Guildford,  but  as 
this  was  not  inherited  until  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life,  the  better-known  designation  will  be 
employed. 

Frederick    North   was   born   on   the    13th   of 
April,  1733;  was  educated  first  at  Eton  and  after- 
wards   at    Trinity    College,    Oxford.       He    was    a 
good   worker  both  at  Eton  and  at  the  University, 
of  which  ample   proof  was   afforded   by  his  Verse 
compositions,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  first  series  of  the 
Musce   Etonenses.      Lord  North  followed  the  good 
old  plan  of  making  a  foreign  tour  after  leaving  the 
University,  and  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
places  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.      Nor  was  he 
satisfied  with  walking  through  picture-galleries,  ad- 
miring time-grey  ruins  and  quaint  mediaeval  towns, 
but  applied  himself  to  acquire  the  language  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed.      It  is  thus  evi- 
dent that,  if  wanting  in  the  higher  qualities  of  States- 
manship, he  must  have  had  somewhat  more  than  the 
average  abilities  of  the  University  men  of  his  time. 
He  married,  almost  immediately  after  his  return   to 
England,  Miss  Ann  Speke,  and  entered  at  once  on 
political  life  as  M.  P.   for  Banbury,  where  the  in- 
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fluence  of  his  family  was  absolute.  Whether  Lord 
North  hoped  to  be  as  powerful  in  modern  times  as 
a  former  member  for  the  same  borough,  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
must  be  left  to  the  speculations  of  each  reader.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  he  was  eager  for  a  Govern- 
ment office,  and  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford 
had  not  long  to  wait. 

He  became  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in 
1763,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  1765,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1769,  and  Premier  in  the  next 
year.  His  acceptance  of  this  high  office  delighted 
George  HI,  who  hoped  to  find  in  Lord  North  the 
easy,  compliant  kind  of  Minister  in  which  his  heart 
delighted.  Twelve  years  of  power,  but  also  of 
bitter  trial,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Minister.  This 
period  will  ever  be  noted  for  the  insurrection  of  the 
American  Colonies  and  their  final  separation  from 
the  Parent  State.  It  would  be  simple  waste  of 
time  to  moot,  in  this  place  at  least,  the  oft-debated 
questions  respecting  the  justice  or  expediency  of  this 
memorable  contest.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
king,  Lord  North,  and  the  ill-informed  masses  of 
England  believed  in  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  tax  the  Americans.  On  the  opposite  side 
were  arrayed  the  Whigs,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
more  intelHgent  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
Nearly  all  the  intellectual  power  of  the  Parliament 
was  against  the  Premier,  who  could  only  rely  on  the 
support  of  two  able   men, — the  impetuous  Wedder- 
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burne,  Solicitor-General,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  strong-willed,  domineering  Chancellor  Thur- 
low,  in  the  Lords. 

The  Ministry  of  Lord  North  was  overthrown  in 
1782,  after  which  he  retired  for  awhile  from  party- 
strife,  until  the  formation  of  the  "  Coalition  Adminis- 
"  tration,"  when  resentment  at  exclusion  from  office 
induced  him  rashly  to  join  his  former  fierce  tra- 
ducer,  Fox.  When  this  unpopular  Government  fell 
to  the  dust  in  December,  1783,  Lord  North  re- 
tired terribly  damaged  by  the  storms  of  public  life. 
He  lived  nine  years  after  this  banishment  from 
political  office,  but  the  last  five  of  these  years  were 
passed  under  the  heavy  calamity  of  blindness.  Now 
it  was  that  his  early  taste  for  literature  revived, 
bringing  with  it  a  calm  and  elevating  joy,  to  which 
he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  He  had  the  com- 
panionship of  intelligent  daughters,  who  read  to  him 
all  the  new  books  of  interest,  and  attended  him  in  all 
his  walks.  The  private  and  personal  character  of  Lord 
North  was  fitted  to  attach  family,  friends,  and  ser- 
vants. The  same  unfailing  kindliness  and  humour 
which  served  as  shields  in  Parliament  against  the  fiery 
arrows  of  Fox  and  Burke,  formed  silken  cords 
of  love  in  the  home  circle.  Many  will  remember 
the  sketch  given  by  his  daughter.  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay,  of  the  stupid  drunken  groom  who  so  often 
provoked  his  master,  that  the  children  at  last  called 
him  "  the  man  that  puts  Papa  in  a  passion."  The 
lady  adds,  "  I  think  he  continued  all  his  life  putting 
"  Papa  in  a  passion  and  being  forgiven." 


/ 
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Some  have  spoken  of  this  Statesman  as  if  he  had 
been  wholly  deficient  in  political  judgment  and  con- 
temptible as  a  public  speaker.  Neither  view  is  just. 
His  capacity  for  public  office  was  equal  to  all  ordinary 
emergencies ;  he  failed  only  when  a  great  crisis  arose, 
which  demanded  a  wide  and  clear  view,  with  firmness 
of  will  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  the  judgment. 
He  would  not  have  been  a  bad  follower,  but  he  was 
a  weak  leader.  His  speaking  in  the  House  was  not 
eloquent,  but  it  was  marked  by  good  sense  and  con- 
stantly enlivened  by  imperturbable  humour. 

His  great  fault  was  a  servile  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  king  in  carrying  on  the  American  War  long 
after  its  inexpediency  had  become  clear  to  his  own 
mind.  All  just  politicians  must  condemn  this,  but 
all  may,  nevertheless,  pity  the  unfortunate  Statesman, 
who  thought  that  the  king  regarded  him  more  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  Minister.  Such  a  blunder  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  by  any  future  Premier.  His 
weakness  was,  to  use  the  words  of  his  daughter,  "  the 
"want  of  power  to  resist  the  influence  of  those 
"he  loved."' 

GEORGE  CANNING. 
This  Statesman  lived  in  one  of  the  most  stirring 
periods  of  modern  history.  During  the  fifty-seven 
years  of  his  life,  a  vast  Revolution  shook  the  three 
great  quarters  of'  the  globe.  The  whole  political 
frame-work  of  Europe  was  either  shattered  or  re- 
modelled ;  manv  British  Provinces  in  America  were 
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formed  into  a  vast  and  independent  Republic  ;  while 
the  wide  Spanish  dominions,  won  by  the  genius  of 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  were  broken  into  numerous  dis- 
cordant States ;  and  England  beheld,  in  the  far  East, 
the  rapid  extension  of  her  rule  over  the  Mogul 
Empire. 

George  Canning  was  born  on  April  nth,  1770, 
and  baptized  in  the  then  rural  Church  of  Padding- 
ton,  the  9th  of  the  following  May.  The  father, 
Mr.  George  Canning,  died  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  child's  birth,  and  was  buried  in  Marylebone 
church-yard.  The  family  of  the  future  Statesman 
could  boast  of  a  descent  from  the  famous  and  munifi- 
cent Bristol  merchant,  William  Canynges,  the  beau- 
tifier  of  the  noble  Church  of  St.  Mary  RedclifFe, 
where  the  sculptured  tomb  of  the  great  trader  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  romantic  boy,  Chatterton. 
An  uncle,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  took  charge  of  the 
child's  education,  towards  which  he  appropriated 
^200  a  year.  Hyde  Abbey  School,  Winchester, 
gave  young  Canning  his  first  education,  but  the  great 
orator.  Fox,  a  friend  of  the  boy's  uncle,  noticed  the 
remarkable  talents  of  "little  George"  and  strongly 
urged  his  removal  to  Eton.  He,  therefore,  entered 
the  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  as  an  Oppidan, 
being  placed  in  the  "  Remove."  He  remained  five 
years  at  Eton,  shewing,  during  his  whole  course,  that 
talent  for  combining  elegance  of  style  with  power  of 
thought  which  afterwards  made  him  the  ornament  of 
the    House   of    Commons.       When    only    sixteen. 
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Canning  joined  with  some  of  his  School  associates  in 
establishing  a  magazine  entitled  the  "  Microcosm," 
This  periodical  was  first  published  November  6th, 
1786,  and  continued  until  July,  1787,  forty  numbers 
in  all  having  appeared.  The  subsequent  fame  of 
Canning  induced  the  energetic  Mr.  Charles  Knight 
to  purchase  the  copyright  and  publish  at  least  five 
editions  of  the  work.  While  thus  improving  his  taste 
by  English  studies  and  composition,  Canning  was 
also  a  hard  worker  in  the  curriculum  then  specially 
favoured  at  Eton.  Latin  versification  was,  in  those 
days,  deemed  a  surer  test  of  scholarship  than  prose, 
and  he  became  noted  at  Eton  for  the  high  excellence 
of  his  poetical  exercises. 

Canning  left  Eton  for  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1788,  and  justified  his  early  fame  as  a  Latinist  by  the 
splendid  Prize  poem  on  the  Mecca  pilgrimages, 
"  Iter  ad  Meccam."  He  had  entered  upon  political 
studies  even  while  at  Eton,  and  these  tastes  were  still 
further  strengthened  at  Christ  Church,  by  associating 
with  many  who  afterwards  became  men  of  renown. 
Among  these  were  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord 
Henry  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  Premier.  Before  leaving  Oxford, 
Mr.  Canning  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
great  Whig  orators,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke,  whose 
leading  political  principles  were,  at  that  time,  nearly 
in  harmony  with  his  own.  A  closer  union  was, 
however,  prevented  by  the  madness  of  mob-leaders 
and  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolutionists. 
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When  his  University  course  was  ended,  Canning 
selected  the  Bar  for  his  future  profession,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Whether 
Canning  would  have  rivalled  the  fame  of  a  Romilly 
or  an  Erskine,  in  Westminster  Hall,  may  be  matter 
for  debate,  but  Mr.  Pitt  soon  drew  away  Can- 
ning from  a  legal  to  a  political  arena.  The  great 
son  of  Chatham  was  sadly  in  want  of  more  oratorical 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  had  heard  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  Law-student  and  sought  an 
interview,  which  ended  by  the  Minister  making 
arrangements  for  the  entrance  of  his  new  ally  into 
Parliament.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  obliging 
gentleman  resigning  his  seat  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  upon  which  Mr.  Canning  was  elected,  in 
1793,  as  their  representative  by  the  reasonable  and 
obedient  burgesses.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the 
former  advantage  conferred  through  those  small 
boroughs,  by  opening  an  easy  way  to  Parliament  for  - 
able  but  unknown  men.  Thus  was  the  high  road  to 
the  Premiership  opened  to  George  Canning  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three.  The  influence  of  his 
powerful  College  friends  may  have  somewhat  con- 
tributed to  such  a  result,  but  the  main  cause  must  be 
found  in  his  own  talents,  especially  his  oratorical 
powers. 

The  new  M.  P.  shewed  that  he  had  the  rare  ability 
of  a  wise  silence, — not  venturing  to  address  the 
House  until  he  had  carefully  noted  the  style  of  Par- 
liamentary eloquence  and  obtained  some  knowledge 
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of  the  forms  of  the  House.  In  the  January  of  1794 
he  broke  silence  by  a  speech  boldly  defending  the 
War  against  France,  and  shewing  clearly  that  Pitt 
had,  at  length,  secured  a  powerful  advocate  and  one 
quite  ready  to  meet  able  opponents  with  their  own 
weapons  of  argument,  sarcasm,  and  irony.  Pitt  was 
not  the  man  to  withhold  rewards  from  his  bold  politi- 
cal Achilles,  and  therefore,  in  1795,  Canning  entered 
the  Office  where  his  most  enduring  fame  was  after- 
wards won,  becoming,  in  that  year,  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  But  he  was  now  often 
called  to  defend  the  Home  policy  and  the  Foreign 
schemes  of  the  Minister,  and,  not  contented  with 
lashing  his  opponents  in  the  House,  called  to  his  aid 
the  powers  of  the  Printing-press,  by  setting  up  a 
periodical  entitled  the  "  Anti- Jacobin."  The  bitter, 
but  able,  GifFord,  afterwards  of  the  Quaterly  Review, 
was  editor,  and.  Canning,  Frere,  Jenkinson,  Lord 
Mornington,  with  other  keen  writers,  made  the  pages 
sparkle  with  wit  and  sarcasm,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  "The  needy  knife-grinder,"  by  Canning,  a 
satire  on  the  mock  sentimentality  of  self-styled 
"friends  of  the  people,"  is  the  best  known  of  all 
the  papers  in  the  "  Anti- Jacobin." 

During  the  period  from  1795  to  1801,  the  fame 
of  Canning  continued  to  grow,  but  there  also  grew 
up  a  bitter  spirit  of  hostility  against  him,  amongst  two 
opposite  political  parties.  The  Whigs  would  not  for- 
give his  support  of  the  War  and  his  opposition  to  Parlia- 
mentary reform ;  the  Tories  hated  him  for  advocating 
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a  repeal  of  the  old  and  severe  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.     Many  men  of  both  parties  had  also  felt 
their  self-love  keenly  wounded  by  the  satire  in  which 
Canning  delighted.     It  must  be  confessed  that  he 
had  not  mastered  one  art  of  the  orator, — to  use  wit 
without  making  enemies.      Wilberforce,  who  was  a 
friend,  notices  in  his  diary  the  envious  feelings  shewn 
towards  the  orator  by  some  members  who  made  it 
their  custom  to  leave  the  House  when  he  rose  to 
speak.     "  What  envy  of  him   I  saw  universally "  is 
one  remark  of  Wilberforce,  but  he  also  adds  that 
Canning  was  "  too  flippant."      This  and  envy  at  the 
rapid  rise  of  "  Pitt's  pupil "  will  account  for  some  of 
the  ceaseless  spite  which  Canning  had  to  encounter. 
His  enemies  soon  had  the  satisfaction   of  seeing  the 
brilliant  orator  out  of  oflice  with  his  chief,  Mr.  Pitt, 
from  March,  1801,  to  May,  1804,  when  the  Adding- 
ton  Administration  governed  the  country.      Ireland 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  had  caused  this  temporary 
retirement  of  the  two  Statesmen.     The  Union  of  the 
English   and    Irish   Parliaments   had   been   effected, 
amid  great  opposition,  by  the  energies  of  the  Pitt 
Cabinet.     The  Premier  had  obtained  the  support  of 
many  Roman  Catholics  for  this  measure,  by  promising 
that  the  more  severe  laws  against  that  religious  body 
would  be  repealed.      Both  Pitt  and  Canning  were 
supporters  of  such  a  repeal,  but  the  king  and  the 
major  part  of  the  nation  were  vehemently   opposed 
to   the   proposal.      Pitt   and   his   friends,   therefore, 
resigned,  and  it  was  not  until  twenty-nine  years  later 
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that  the  memorable  Bill  was  passed,  which  allowed  a 
seat  in  Parliament  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Canning  was  now  out  of  Office,  but  immediately 
began  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  return  by  incessant 
and  most  damaging  attacks  on  the  Premier,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  and  his  whole  Cabinet.  Some  have  ascribed 
this  to  feelings  of  envy  and  bitter  partizanship,  but 
the  real  motive  seems  to  have  been  a  deeply-seated 
conviction  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  wanting  in 
force  of  character  and  unfit  to  hold  the  State  rudder 
in  such  stormy  times.  The  devotion  of  Canning  to 
political  life  must  have  entirely  exhausted  the  pecu- 
niary resources  of  a  poor  man,  but,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  married  Miss  Scott,  who  brought  a  fortune 
of  c^  1 00,000,  and  thus  saved  her  brilliant  husband 
from  the  serious  temptations  which  beset  Statesmen 
oppressed  by  debt.  Pitt  returned  to  power  in  1804 
and  Canning  became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in 
which  he  employed  all  his  influence  and  eloquence  to 
promote  the  War  policy  of  the  Minister.  But  the 
great  Premier  was  then  drawing  towards  his  end,  and 
died  January  23rd,  1806,  lamenting  that  all  his  plans 
for  uniting  the  Continental  powers  against  Napoleon 
had  utterly  failed.  Pitt  ended  his  eventful  life  a  few 
weeks  after  the  power  of  Austria  had  been  shattered 
at  Austerlitz,  and,  shortly  after  his  decease,  Prussia 
was,  for  a  time,  crushed  at  Jena. 

"  All  the  Talents' "  Ministry,  under  Lord  Grenville 
and  Fox,  now  succeeded  the  Pitt  Cabinet,  but  Can- 
ning's dislike  to   Fox  almost  amounted  to  hatred, 
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and  the  new  Administration  therefore  found  in  him  a 
vehement  opponent.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  last  days  of  Fox  were  embittered  by  the  vindic- 
tive assaults  of  Canning  ;  the  former  being  often 
forced  to  come  down  to  the  House,  in  a  dying  state, 
to  reply  to  the  fierce  denunciations  of  his  relentless 
antagonist.  Some  years  after,  when  Canning  lay 
dying  at  Chiswick,  his  proud  spirit  wounded  by  the 
taunts  of  political  foes,  many  friends  of  Fox  felt 
that  the  insulter  of  their  great  leader  had  received  at 
last  his  due  reward.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  Canning's  opposition  to  Fox  had  been 
excited  by  the  depreciating  tone  in  which  the  latter 
spoke  of  Pitt.  Five  years  after  the  death  of  both 
the  rival  Statesmen,  Canning  declared  in  Parliament 
that  Fox  might  justly  "  be  placed  on  the  same 
"  pedestal  with  Mr.  Pitt."  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  conclude  that  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  Pitt,  rather  than  an  ungenerous  hatred 
towards  Fox,  had  inspired  the  invectives  of  the 
Opposition  orator. 

The  year  1807  saw  Canning  again  in  Oflice,  when 
he  became  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Port- 
land Cabinet.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  sudden 
attack  on  Copenhagen  by  Admiral  Gambier  and 
General  Cathcart,  when  the  Danish  fleet  was  seized 
by  England  to  prevent  Napoleon  from  using  it 
against  Britain.  Some  denounced  this  bold  act  as 
tyranny,  but  Napoleon  himself  felt  that  the  vigorous 
blow  had  deranged  all  his  deeply-laid   j)lans  against 
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this  country.  The  secret  inteUigence  on  which 
Canning  so  promptly  acted  has  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  statements  of  Fouch€,  the  famous  or 
infamous  head  of  the  Imperial  police. 

The  decision  of  CANNiNo^^was  soon  after  shewn  by 
the  energy  with  which  he  supported  the  great  rising 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  1808,  against  the  perfidious 
devices  of  Napoleon.  Had  the  whole  Cabinet  been 
composed  of  men  like  Canning,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  might  have  expelled  the  French  armies  from 
Spain  long  before  the  year  18 14,  when  the  English 
drums  were  heard  amidst  the  Passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
But  Canning  often  found  his  wise  daring  not  only 
checked,  but  made  to  appear  like  reckless  folly,  by 
the  timid  blundering  of  colleagues,  who  wished  to 
advance  but  dared  not  move.  This  was  shown  in  a 
manner  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  year  1 809,  when 
a  vast  armament  of  thirty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  with 
40,000  troops,  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Holland  to 
attack  the  French  fleet  in  the  Scheldt.  The  army 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  the  fortress  of 
Flushing  was  taken  from  the  French,  and  then  fol- 
lowed disgraceful  indecision  ;  one  commander  waited 
for  another,  and  that  other  waited  for  orders  from  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  Secretary-at-War.  Disease  attacked 
the  idle  troops,  the  season  for  action  passed  away, 
and  the  powerful  armament  returned,  having  made 
"  the  Walcheren  Expedition  "  a  bye-word  in  military 
history.  Canning  had,  from  the  first,  seen  the 
serious  errors  committed,  the  want  of  due  preparation, 
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the  absence  of  thorough  organization,  and  the  miser- 
able hurry  of  all  the  arrangements.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  responsible  for  all  this,  and  Cannixg 
remonstrated,  in  such  a  critical  state  of  affairs,  with 
the  Premier,  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  Duke  could  not  help  admitting  the  blunders, 
promised  to  speak  to  Castlereagh,  then  took  fright 
and  did  nothing.  Canning  did  not  venture  to  interfere 
with  a  colleague,  supposing  that  the  Premier  had  ful- 
filled his  promise.  At  last,  seeing  the  blundering  con- 
tinued, he  told  the  head  of  the  Ministry  that  he  must 
resign  if  Castlereagh  were  allowed  any  further  control 
over  so  important  an  expedition.  Then  the  timid 
Duke  told  all  to  Castlereagh,  who  immediately  ac- 
cused Canning  of  treacherously  undermining  his 
influence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  sent  a  challenge  in  due 
form.  The  two  Statesmen  endeavoured  to  cool  their 
indignation  by  a  duel  on  Putney  Heath.  As  the  first 
fire  proved  ineffectual  for  this  purpose  a  second  was 
kindly  permitted,  the  result  being  that  "  satisfaction  " 
was  received  by  Canning  in  the  form  of  a  bullet  in 
his  thigh.  The  whole  affair  was  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  Napoleon  :  English  troops  were  perishing  by  negh- 
gence  amid  the  pestilential  swamps  of  Walcheren, 
and  two  of  England's  chief  counsellors  were  en- 
deavouring to  shoot  each  other  on  a  suburban  heath. 
This  event  broke  up  the  Portland  Ministry  and 
Canning  remained  out  of  office  five  years,  but  not 
out  of  the  activities  of  literary  and  poHtical  life.     His 

residence,  Gloucester  Lodge,  became  the  centre  of  a 
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large  circle  of  associates,  who  were  eagerly  expecting 
the  day  of  his  triumphant  return  to  official  life. 

In  the  meantime,  the  affairs  of  the  unhappy  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  had  reached  a  crisis  which  induced 
Canning  to  leave  England  for  a  short  period.  He 
thoroughly  pitied  the  imprudent  Princess  to  whose 
home  on  Blackheath  he  was  often  invited,  and  gave 
her  advice  which  she  heard  but  would  not  follow. 
He  was  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  her,  and  therefore  left  England  for  a  time,  until 
the  unhappy  business  could  be  brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  year  1 8 1 2,  Canning  received  ample  proof 
that  his  political  conduct  was  highly  approved  by,  at 
least,  one  important  town.  He  was  then  elected  to 
Parliament  for  •  Liverpool  by  a  most  triumphant 
majority,  being  five  hundred  ahead  of  the  popular 
Mr.  Brougham.  The  borough  was  long  faithful  to 
its  eloquent  member,  returning  him  four  times  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  his  path  was  not  strewn 
with  roses.  He  had  bitterly  offended  two  opposite 
parties :  one  by  his  Liberalism,  the  other  by  what  was 
called  his  Toryism.  One  was  enraged  by  his  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to 
Parliament ;  the  other  political  party  was  equally 
irritated  by  his  opposition  to  Parliamentary  reform 
and  the  respect  in  which  he  held  "  pocket-boroughs." 

The  year  1822  presented  a  splendid  prospect  to 
Canning,  he  being  then  named  Governor-General 
of  India.  He  was  on  the  point  of  departing  for  the 
East,  when  the  suicide  of  the  Marquis  of  London- 
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derry  (Lord  Castlereagh)  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs.  It  was  felt  that  Canning  was  the  most 
qualified  for  the  Foreign  Office,  now  vacant  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  the  Marquis.  The  almost  regal 
position  of  an  Indian  ruler  was,  therefore,  given  up 
for  the  more  difficult  office  of  checking  the  arro- 
gance of  the  "  Holy  Alliance "  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  He  had  also  to  endure  the  unrelenting 
opposition  of  the  extreme  politicians  among  both  the 
Whigs  and  Tories.  Canning  was  roused  by  this 
twofold  antagonism,  and  took  an  independent  course 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  was  fully  supported  by  Par- 
liament and  the  nation.  Three  years  after  becoming 
Foreign  Secretary  he  offended  Spain  by  recognizing 
the  independence  of  her  revolted  Spanish  Colonies. 
This  conduct  was  not  dictated  by  any  sympathy  with 
revolutionists,  but  arose  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  England  demanded  the  act.  Can- 
ning was  not  without  some  splendid  day-dreams: 
he  saw  in  those  Spanish  Colonies  only  a  noble  race 
of  young  political  giants  destined  to  create  a  new 
heroic  age  in  South  America.  He  could  not  be 
expected  to  foresee  the  long  line  of  miserable  civil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  selfish  conspiracies  which  have 
smitten,  as  with  the  stroke  of  a  pestilence,  all  the 
nobler  elements  of  national  life  in  those  Spanish 
States. 

The  next  year,    1826,  witnessed   another  decisive 
effort  to    check  the  insolence  of  despotism.      The 

liberties  of  Spain  had  been  annihilated  by  the  priest- 
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party,  but  Portugal  still  preserved  something  like  the 
shadow  of  a  free  government.  This  was  deemed  a 
dangerous  example, — it  might  set  the  Castilian  peasant 
thinking,  and  such  a  peril  was  not  to  be  risked. 
Portugal  was,  therefore,  invited  to  put  on  the  collar 
of  slavery  and  become  like  her  neighbour.  The 
Portuguese  declined  the  invitation  ;  force  was  then 
threatened,  upon  which  Portugal  called  to  her  ancient 
ally,  England,  for  help.  This  news  reached  London 
on  the  8th  of  December,  and  in  three  days  a  British 
army  was  on  the  way  to  Lisbon. 

The  Spring  of  1827  opened  the  heights  of  power 
to  Canning.  The  Premier,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
was  disabled  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  the  able 
Foreign  Secretary  was  appointed  in  his  room. 
Then  it  was  that  jealousy  of  Canning  shewed  itself. 
Nine  leading  Statesmen,  among  whom  were  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  and 
Mr.  Peel,  refused  to  act  with  him.  The  king  was 
indignant  at  such  dictation :  Canning  resolved  to 
stand  firm  and  called  the  Whigs  to  his  aid,  though 
differing  from  them  on  some  important  points.  He 
gained  the  victory,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 
The  anxiety,  incessant  labour,  and  irritation  at  the 
opposition  he  encountered  told  so  severely  on  his 
health  that  after  the  29th  of  June,  when  his  last 
speech  was  delivered,  repose  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  was  found  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
villa  at  Chiswick ;  but  rest  came  too  late,  and  the 
eloquent  Premier  died  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
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of  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  August,  1827.  The  body 
of  Canning  was  buried,  on  the  i6th  of  August,  close 
to  the  graves  of  his  friend,  Pitt,  and  his  opponent, 
Fox,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  death  of  Canning  excited  a  deep  seq^ation  not 
only  in  England  but  in  the  hearts  of  European 
Statesmen.  So  much  had  been  expected  from  him 
by  friends  and  feared  by  foes,  that  both  were  equally 
startled  at  the  setting  of  a  sun  which  seemed  to  have 
but  just  risen. 

The  kst  public  act  of  his  life  was  the  completion 
of  a  Treaty  which  bound  England,  France,  and 
Russia  to  unite  their  forces  for  securing  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  This  naturally  led  to  the  battle  of  Nav- 
arino  in  October,  1827,  by  which  "untoward  event"* 
the  Turkish  navy  was  destroyed  and  Turkey  rendered 
less  able  to  cope  with  Russia. 

Canning's  political  character  was  an  enigma  to 
many.  That  he  should  advocate  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  yet  support  laws 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  prevented  Dissenters 
from  holding  municipal  offices  in  the  smallest  Eng- 
lish borough,  seemed  strange.  But  a  man  may  be 
an  able  Statesman  without  reducing  all  his  opinions 
to  complete  logical  harmony. 

The  oratory  of  this  Premier  was  marked  by  energy, 
wit,  clearness  of  statement,  and  often  enriched  by 
poetic  and  forcible  imagery.  Some  of  his  contem- 
poraries hinted  at  a  want  of  genuine  power  ;  Wilber- 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  expression  when  the  news  of  the  battle  arrived. 
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berforce  says,  "  Canning  was  not  a  first-rate  speaker. 
^'  He  was  as  different  as  possible  from  Pitt,  and  from 
"  old  Fox  too.  He  had  hot  that  art, — celare  artem. 
"  If  effect  is  the  criterion  of  good  speaking,  Canning 
"was  nothing  to  them,  for  he  never  drew  you  to 
"him  in  spite  of  yourself;  you  never  lost  sight  of 
"  Canning."  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  also  alludes  to 
"an  affected  vehemence,"  as  often  weakening  the 
speeches  of  the  orator.  But,  after  making  all  deduc- 
tions, there  will  still  remain  enough  of  genuine 
eloquence  to  secure  for  Canning  a  high  place  among 
British  orators. 

EARL    GREY. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  name  of  Earl  Grey 
was  a  household  word.  It  had  almost  become  the 
war-cry  of  a  great  political  party,  and  was  equally 
known  in  the  clubs  of  London  and  in  the  workshops 
of  mechanics.  This  was  not  the  result  of  brilliant 
genius,  profound  Statesmanship,  or  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order.  Among  the  men  of  his  time  were 
greater  orators  and  deeper  pohticians,  but  he  was 
raised  to  this  high  place  of  honour  by  one  of  those 
vast  waves  of  popular  excitement  which  move  Eng- 
land once  or  twice  in  a  century.  A  life  devoted  to 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  at  last  crowned  by  a  great 
triumph  which  his  opponents  called  a  revolution. 
But  the  passing  of  the  first  great  Parliamentary  Re- 
form Bill  was  not  the  only  memorable  achievement 
of  this  Eton  Premier.     The  total  abolition  of  Slavery 
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in  the  British  Colonies  would,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
seem  a  brighter  deed  than  the  abolition  of  "  rotten 
"  boroughs."  This  great  act  of  national  repentance 
was  formed  into  a  law  by  the  Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey, 
and  by  the  first  reformed  Parliament.  If  great 
measures  were  sufficient  to  give  what  is  called  im- 
mortality to  a  Statesman,  then  Earl  Grey's  name 
would  still  be  heard  on  every  side.  But  it  has  almost 
passed  into  that  far-oflf  and  shadowy  region  which 
poets  call  oblivion,  as  the  multitude  have  short 
memories  for  aught  save  great  battles  or  great 
criminals. 

This  Premier  was  born  at  Falloden,  near  Alnwick, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1764,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
the  first  Earl  Grey,  whose  name — Charles — was  given 
to  his  son.  The  early  education  of  the  future  popu- 
lar Statesman  did  not  develojDC,  in  any  remarkable 
degree,  the  classical  tastes  which  gave  promise  of  a 
Porson  or  a  Bentley.  Young  Charles  Grey  passed 
through  the  usual  studies  at  Eton,  paying  far  more 
attention  both  there  and  at  the  University  to  the 
politics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  than  to  the 
niceties  of  the  Tragic  choruses  or  the  difiiculties  of 
Terentian  metres.  His  early  political  notions  were 
modified  by  a  tour  through  Europe,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  when  the  Continent  was  giving  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  approaching  tempest.  The  deep  mur- 
murs of  popular  discontent  made  tlie  Enghsh  travel- 
ler feel  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  effect  produced 
on   his   mind   was   an  uprooting  of  the  old  and  a 
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planting  of  the  new.  He  had  been  educated  in  wliat 
were  then  called  "  Tory "  principles,  but  soon  after 
returning  to  England,  and  being  elected  a  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Northumberland,  Mr.  Grey  joined  the 
most  extreme  section  of  the  Whigs.  Some  branches 
of  his  family  were  horrified :  to  join  the  Whigs  at 
all  seemed  to  be  an  undutiful  act,  but  to  unite  him- 
self with  the  "  Radicals  "  was  really  beyond  forgive- 
ness. As  a  member  of  "  The  Whig  Club  "  political 
caste  might  still  have  been  his,  but  to  identify 
himself  with  the  almost  Jacobin  society,  called  "The 
"  friends  of  the  people,"  was  a  fearful  enigma,  not  to 
be  solved  by  ordinary  mortals. 

Such  was,  at  least,  the  solemn  decision  of  most 
members  of  his  family.  Mr.  Grey,  however,  kept 
on  his  course,  laughing  at  the  fears  of  those  who 
deemed  him  a  revolutionist.  It  was  soon  seen  that 
his  great  object  was  neither  the  subversion  of  the 
throne  nor  the  introduction  of  mob  rule,  but  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  He  went,  however,  so  far  in  this 
direction  as  to  frighten  the  timid  and  perplex  the 
bold.  Not  only  were  "  rotten  boroughs  "  to  be  swept 
away — that  might  have  been  conceded  by  all  except 
the  owners,  but  England  was  to  return  to  the 
old  plan  of  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  every  rate- 
payer in  a  borough  was  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  vote 
for  his  own  benefit  and  the  public  good.  Such  were 
the  aims  of  Mr.  Grey  in  the  year  1793,  when  he 
presented  a  petition  for  reforming  Parliament  and 
reducing   its    duration   from   seven   to   three   years. 
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Ninety  years  have  since  passed ;  two  of  these  pro- 
posals have  become  law,  but  Triennial  Parliaments 
are  as  far  away  as  ever.  The  support  then  given 
to  the  schemes  of  the  ardent  Reformer  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  votes, — for  Mr.  Grey's  measure,  41, 
against,  282.  But  your  thorough  politicians  are 
never  daunted;  defeat  one  year  gives  them  courage 
for  the  next  attack,  and  such  was  the  mode  of  warfare 
henceforth  adopted  by  this  ardent  Reformer.  These 
Parliamentary  contests  did  not,  however,  indispose 
Mr.  Grey  to  share  the  relaxations  or  even  the 
troubles  of  wedded  life,  as  lie  married,  in  1794,  the 
Hon.  Mary  Ehzabeth  Ponsonby,  who  became  tiie 
mother  of  ten  sons  and  five  daughters. 

The  power  of  his  Parliamentary  eloquence  was  so 
appreciated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  was 
associated  with  those  masters  of  oratory,  Fox,  Sheri- 
dan, and  Burke,  to  manage  the  greatest  prosecu- 
tion of  modern  times, — the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  brilliancy  of  Sheridan,  the  imagina- 
tive splendour  of  Burke,  and  the  piercing  logic  of 
Fox  were  well  supported  by  the  calm,  clear,  and 
stately  eloquence  of  Grry.  There  were,  as  many 
will  admit,  occasions  when  the  powers  of  the  latter 
were  wasted  in  beating  the  air,  or  in  assaihng  an 
impenetrable  rock.  One  instance  of  the  latter  was 
the  utterly  unstatesmanlike  motion  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Pitt,  for  an  illegal  expendi- 
ture of  pubUc  money  \  Some  may  deem  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  union  of  England  and  Ireland  another 
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instance  of  political  near-sightedness  if  not  of  abso- 
lute blindness.  No  Fenian,  of  our  times  would  have 
forbidden  the  banns  of  this  marriage  between  the  two 
countries  with  a  more  bitter  opposition.  He  did  not 
like  the  capricious  temper  of  the  bride,  and  felt  that 
her  fits  of  waywardness  .would  somewhat  disturb  the 
repose  of  both  parties.  Some  politicians  still  hold 
that,  in  this  one  prediction.  Earl  Grey  was  right. 

The  troubles  and  joys  of  Office  fell  to  his  share  on 
the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1806,  when,  under  his  title  of 
Lord  Howick,  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty. A  few  months  later,  the  death  of  Fox  led  to 
other  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
Lord  Howick  held  the  important  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  in  which  post  he  was  soon  succeeded  by 
the  more  brilliant  Canning.  A  political  life  in  the 
Commons  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  political 
quietude  in  the  Lords  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
November,  1807,  when  Earl  Grey  took  his  seat 
among  the  Peers.  It  was  now  matter  of  surprise  to 
some  that  the  once  vehement  supporter  of  the 
"  friends  of  the  people  "  should  for  years  retire  into 
the  back-ground  of  public  life.  The  Earl  had,  how- 
ever, only  drawn  back  for  a  time  to  spring  forward 
with  greater  effect  when  the  auspicious  moment  came. 
He  would  not  join  the  Canning  Ministry,  for  its 
head  was  opposed  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  nor  were 
the  Cabinets  of  Perceval,  Liverpool,  or  Wellington 
one  whit  more  favourable  to  this  long  cherished 
scheme  of  the  Reforming  Earl. 
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But  "all  comes  to  those  who  wait :"  the  year  1830 
brought  with  it  the  Revolution  which  expelled  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  from  France,  and 
made  many  a  European  throne  shake,  as  the  earth- 
quake sent  its  shock  onwards.  England  did  not 
escape ;  the  spirit  of  Parliamentary  Reform  now 
stirred  up  a  thousand  latent  forces,  and  the  Whigs, 
headed  by  Grey  and  Russell,  brought  forward  their 
wide  scheme.  In  vain  "the  great  Duke"  and  the 
old  school  of  politicians  tried  to  stem  the  torrent  ; 
in  vain  William  IV  expressed  his  alarm  at  the  Bill ; 
every  barrier  went  down  before  the  huge  tide  of 
popular  feeling :  Earl  Grey  became  Premier  and 
beheld,  in  1832,  the  triumph  of  that  Reform  which 
from  earliest  years  he  had  supported.  His  great 
work  was  now  accomplished  :  eager  colleagues  might 
point  out  other  abuses  besides  "rotten  boroughs" 
which  required  the  "blessed  amending  hand,"  but 
the  Earl  felt  his  commission  to  be  at  an  end,  and  left 
fresh  wars  to  fresh  men. 

He  resigned  the  Premiership  in  July,  1 834,  leaving 
a  divided  Cabinet  to  settle  its  disputes,  and  betaking 
himself  to  the  repose  which  the  warrior  expects  when 
the  battle  has  been  won.  The  eleven  remaining 
years  of  life  were  principally  passed  at  Howick  Hall, 
Northumberland,  where  the  aged  Statesman  died, 
July  17th,  1845,  ^^  ^^^  ^g^  ^^  eighty-one.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  convince  his  opponents  that  Earl 
Grey  was  no  Revolutionist,  but  simply  an  upholder 
of  ancient  principles  which  had  been  hidden  by  the 
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encrusting  dust  of  ages.  Even  those  Peers  who  had 
once  deemed  him  the  mortal  foe  of  their  hereditary 
privileges,  came  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most 
staunch  defenders  of  their  order. 

If,  intellectually,  he  wanted  the  wide  grasp  or 
massive  power  of  some  contemporaries,  he  possessed 
a  remarkable  firmness  of  purpose,  and  that  patient 
energy  which  regards  difficulties,  as  made  to  be  con- 
quered. Even  the  impetuosity  of  his  earlier  life  was 
mainly  caused  by  the  fear  lest  unreasoning  and  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  all  change  should  lead  to  re- 
volution. Much  heat  may  be  pardoned  in  a  man 
who  feels  thus.  The  sincere  and  the  honest  will 
often  be  indignant  when  the  hypocrite  will  quietly 
acquiesce  in  gross  public  wrong. 

VISCOUNT     MELBOURNE. 

This  Eton  Premier  took  up  the  pohtical  work  left 
unfinished  by  Earl  Grey,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  whose  administra- 
tion he  held  the  office  of  Home  Secretary.  To  give 
a  full  account  of  this  Statesman's  life  would  involve 
the  opening  of  some  of  the  fiercest  controversies 
which  agitated  English  society  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  best  men  are  the  most  abused, 
then  Lord  Melbourne  might  justly  have  claimed  a 
high  rank  among  the  Saints.  The  attacks  made 
upon  the  Earls  Grey  and  Russell,  when  party-warfare 
was  at  the  hottest,  were  but  the  sportive  sallies  of 
children   when    compared   with    the   vials    of  wrath 
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poured  on  the  devoted  head  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  behaviour  of  the  victim,  under  the  shower  of 
emphatic  epithets,  became  at  last  a  psychological 
study  to  those  cool  obseners  of  human  nature  who 
washed  to  ascertain,  once  for  all,  under  what  load  of 
opprobrium  a  Minister  of  State  might  walk  about  in 
public  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  To  make  the  case 
still  more  interesting,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  nobleman  thus  assailed  was  the  confidential 
adviser  of  a  young  Queen,  and  one  of  the  most 
good-humoured  and  affable  of  men. 

William  Lamb,  afterwards  the  second  Viscount 
Melbourne,  was  born  at  Melbourne  House,  White- 
hall, March  15th,  1779,  being  the  second  son  of  the 
first  Viscount  Melbourne,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke.  At  Eton,  Mr. 
Lamb  shewed  that  taste  for  classical  learning  which  he 
ever  retained,  and  which  was  still  further  strengthened 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Neither  the  studies 
at  Eton  nor  those  of  the  University  quite  satisfied 
his  aspirations  for  knowledge,  especially  in  matters 
connected  with  the  sciences  of  Law  and  Morals. 
Mr.  John  Millar,  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  had  for  many  years  been 
famous  as  a  lecturer  on  the  elements  of  Law,  and  to 
Glasgow  Mr.  Lamb  accordingly  went.  His  object 
was  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge, 
but  to  prepare  himself  for  the  study  of  Enghsh  Law. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn   in   July,    1797,   and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
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1804.  The  next  year,  Mr.  Lamb  was  elected  M.  P. 
for  Leominster,  and  at  once  acted  with  the  Whigs, 
thus  taking  the  first  step  towards  the  Premiership. 
The  same  year  was  marked  by  another  event  which 
was  not,  in  his  case,  the  guide  to  happiness.  This 
was  his  marriage  with  Lady  Carohne  Ponsonby, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Besborough  ;  but  unhappy 
differences  arose,  a  separation  followed,  and  continued 
until  the  death  of  the  lady  in  1828. 

Some  politicians  have  been  noted  for  the  long  union 
between  themselves  and  some  favourite  borough,  re- 
presenting the  same  town  through  so  many  Parlia- 
ments that  the  mere  idea  of  a  successful  rival  candi- 
date seemed  too  ridiculous  for  consideration.  This 
could  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Lamb,  who  first  repre- 
sented Leominster,  then  obtained  the  affections  of 
the  Scotch  at  Haddington ;  he  next  won  the  love  of 
Irish  electors  in  the  trim  little  town  of  Portarlington. 
From  this  he  passed  to  Peterborough,  and,  after 
fifteen  years  of  roving,  we  find  him  representing 
Hertfordshire  in  1820. 

During  all  this  period  Mr.  Lamb  had  made  no 
very  decided  impression  either  on  Parliament  or  on 
the  political  mind  of  England,  but  neither  had  he 
excited  alarm  among  steady-going  English  electors 
by  the  advocacy  of  startling  novelties.  He  was  not 
ahead  of  the  ordinary  class  of  politicians,  but  he  took 
care  not  to  fall  behind.  His  knowledge  of  general 
literature  and  even  his  studies  in  Theology  were 
known  to  be  more  extensive  than  casual  observers 
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imagined.  Such  a  man,  supported  by  family  in- 
fluence, was  ready  to  rise  to  Office  or  remain  at  ease 
in  the  ranks  without  worrying  himself  by  excessive 
work  in  the  one  case  or  ambitious  longings  in  the 
other. 

When  Mr.  Lamb  had  been  engaged  in  political 
life  for  twenty-two  years,  it  was  felt  that  so  safe  a 
man  might  be  allowed  to  enter  Office.  He  was,  ac- 
cordingly, appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  when 
Canning  became  Premier.  An  influential  position  in 
Ireland  was  well  suited  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
new  Secretary.  His  affability,  cordial  manners,  vi- 
vacity, and  never-failing  courteousness  made  him  a 
favourite  with  most  gentlemen  and  the  delight  of 
all  ladies. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Lamb  shewed  that  he  could 
be  a  Liberal  without  being  a  "  Radical,"  and  began 
to  hint  to  the  advanced  guard  of  his  party  that  they 
were  marching  much  "  too  fast "  for  his  powers  of 
endurance.  His  judicious  conduct  met  with  its  due 
reward :  he  held  Office  in  the  Government  of  Vis- 
count Goderich  and  also  under  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  a  difficulty  soon  arose  :  the  Duke 
was  against  Parliamentary  Reform,  Mr.  Lamb  was  for 
the  measure ;  his  resignation  followed,  with  the  full 
conviction  that  Office  must  soon  be  his  again. 

The  death  of  his  father  in  July,  1828,  now  trans- 
ferred Mr.  Lamb  into  Viscount  Melbourne,  and 
removed  him  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  some  of 
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his  friends  thought  his  poUtical  abihties  were  shewn 
to  more  advantage  than  in  the  Commons.  The 
accession  of  Earl  Grey  to  the  Premiership  in  1830 
was  the  means  of  placing  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
Home  Office.  Various  have  been  the  criticisms  on 
his  administrative  abiUties  at  this  time.  His  friends 
claimed  for  him  a  high  degree  of  energy  during  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill  debates.  That 
the  Secretary  did,  at  times,  act  with  decision  must 
be  admitted,  but  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  his 
^'  let  alone  "  policy  was  not  the  motto  which  an  able 
Minister  would  take  for  his  guide.  "  To  save  oneself 
"  trouble  "  may  be  easy  enough,  to  get  smiles  from 
all  sides  may  be  a  possible  result,  but  both  courses 
may  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  public  duties  of  a 
Statesman.  Such  easy-going  men  have  no  right  to 
undertake  the  responsibilities  of  a  public  life. 

But  a  time  now  came  when  Lord  Melbourne  had 
the  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world  the  quality 
of  his  Statesmanship.  He  became  Premier  in  1 834, 
on  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey ;  but  his  Cabinet  was 
weak,  its  members  were  divided,  and  the  head  had 
not  sufficient  power  to  vitalize  and  then  to  harmonize 
the  elements  of  the  poHtical  chaos.  This  Ministry 
soon  fell  to  pieces  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
Conservatives  snatched  the  prizes  of  Office  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  Cabinet  was  also  soon  shat- 
tered by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  new  Parhament,  and 
Lord  Melbourne  returned  to  the  Treasury  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  his  exulting  party  in  1835.      He  now 
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held  the  Premiership  until  1841,  and  was  thus  the 
confidential  adviser  of  a  young  Queen  during  the 
first  critical  years  of  her  reign.  The  death  of 
William  IV  undoubtedly  left  Lord  Melbourne 
more  freedom  to  carry  out  his  own  views,  for  the 
king  was,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  by  no  means 
well-disposed  to  the  Liberal  party.  The  public,  in- 
deed, fancied  that  "  the  patriot  king "  was  an  eager 
advocate  of  Reform  measures,  but  it  is  now  clear  that 
his  Majesty  had  often  to  be  pushed  or  carried  for- 
ward by  the  more  determined  of  his  Liberal  Minis- 
ters. A  young  Queen  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
willing  enough  to  accept  the  guidance  of  Statesmen 
who  were  supported  by  Parliament. 

The  personal  influence  which  Lord  Melbourne  was 
now  supposed  to  possess  with  the  sovereign  was  a 
source  of  irritation  to  his  political  opponents,  and  no 
means  were  left  untried  to  undermine  his  power.  But 
all  this  bitter  opposition  might  have  been  spared :  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  contained  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  sure  decay,  and  the  good-tempered  Premier 
soon  found  that  some  higher  qualities  than  courtesy, 
literary  tastes,  and  good  intentions  were  required  to 
combine,  in  one  solid  mass,  the  gold,  silver,  brass,  lead, 
and  clay  of  which  most  Cabinets  are  composed.  The 
frequent  desertion  of  his  supposed  political  friends, 
and  the  opposition  of  his  declared  opponents,  led  him 
to  rely,  for  Parliamentary  support,  too  much  on 
O'Connell's  "Irish  Brigade."  This  weakened  his 
influence  with  the  country  at  large,  and  gave  some 
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ground  for  the  insinuation  that  the  Premier  was  be- 
coming a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
agitator.  This  was  most  untrue,  but  busy  English- 
men had  no  time  to  test  the  accuracy  of  newspaper 
articles,  and  thought  "there  must  be  something  in 
it."  Thus,  by  the  year  1841,  Lord  Melbourne  felt 
that  his  Cabinet  was  tottering,  not  from  the  decay  of 
old  age,  but  from  the  badness  of  the  foundation  and 
the  unadhesive  nature  of  the  materials.  He  appealed 
to  the  country,  and  the  answer  was  so  fully  against 
him  that  he  saved  his  opponents  all  further  trouble 
by  resigning  in  September,  1841. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  then  only  sixty-three,  at 
which  age  some  modern  Statesmen  have  seemed  to 
be  in  their  early  youth.  But  he  loved  ease  and 
thought  he  had  done  quite  enough  for  a  nation  which 
did  not  appear  to  feel  any  special  gratitude  for  his 
past  services.  The  remaining  seven  years  of  life 
were,  therefore,  so  distributed  between  public  work 
and  private  pursuits  as  to  give  the  latter  the  "  lion's 
"share"  of  each  year.  The  classical  tastes  which 
had  been  developed  at  Eton  survived  to  the  last,  and 
to  these  was  added  a  range  of  reading  as  wide  as  that 
pursued  by  many  University  professors.  The  religious 
convictions  of  Lord  Melbourne  were  deeper  than 
men  supposed,  for  many  deemed  him  to  be  little 
influenced  by  such  feelings.  A  gentleman,  who  had 
visited  the  Statesman  in  his  study  on  some  urgent 
business,  afterwards  expressed  his  surprise  to  a  friend 
dX  the  simple  fact  that  a  Bible  was  lying  open  on  a 
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table  in  the  room !  Such  critics  seem  to  imagine 
that  pleasant  men  of  Society  must,  of  necessity,  be 
without  religious  feeling. 

He  died  November,  1848,  at  Melbourne  House, 
Derbyshire,  just  at  the  time  when  another  great  up- 
heaval of  the  European  social  system  was  at  hand. 
In  that  same  year  the  expulsion  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  from  France  prepared  the 
way  for  a  revived  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  for  the 
great  changes  which  have  since  then  perplexed  and 
startled  Europe. 

THE     EARL     OF    DERBY. 

This  Statesman  is  far  too  closely  connected  with 
recent  events  and  with  living  politicians  to  permit  a 
detailed  account  of  his  Parliamentary  life.  To  praise 
or  condemn  his  opinions  would  be  simply  to  make 
war  upon  one,  at  least,  of  our  great  parties,  and  might 
even  involve  the  critic  in  a  conflict  with  both.  Each 
of  the  great  parties  may  claim  Lord  Derby  for  them- 
selves, if  they  take  him  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 

A  more  determined  Liberal  than  Lord  Stanley 
never  spoke  in  Parliament ;  a  more  resolute  Con- 
servative than  the  Earl  of  Derby  has  seldom  upheld 
the  banner  of  his  party.  In  early  life  we  see 
him  the  vehement  Reformer,  one  who  shrank  not 
from  threatening  even  the  House  of  Lords  and 
arguing  for  the  suppression  of  two  Archbishoprics 
and  ten  bishoprics  in  the  Irish  Church.  A  few  years 
later  we   see   the   same    man    separating    from   the 
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Whigs  and  gradually  retiring  from  their  array  until 
he  found  himself  fixed  for  life  in  the  Conservative 
ranks.  Such  a  change  is  easily  explained.  At  first 
he  saw  the  old  house  of  the  English  Constitution 
wanting  repairs,  and  these  he  advocated  to  save  the 
building  from  ruin.  When  this  had  been  done  he 
paused,  objecting  to  pull  down  an  old  tower  or  to 
add  a  new  wing  to  the  structure.  The  career  of  this 
nobleman  thus  presents  us  with  two  types  of  English 
political  character, — the  Reformer  and  the  Conserva- 
tive. He  was  equally  honest  and  equally  patriotic  in 
each  of  the  positions  thus  occupied  at  different 
periods  of  life.  No  man  ever  charged  Lord  Stanley 
or  the  Earl  of  Derby  with  hypocrisy ;  when  a  Liberal 
he  deemed  Liberalism  a  noble  creed,  when  a  Con- 
servative he  regarded  Conservatism  as  the  safe  way  I 
to  national  salvation. 

The  following  brief  notice  will  illustrate  and  con- 
firm the  above  remarks, 

Edward  Geopfry  Smith  Stanley  was  born  at 
Knowsley  Hall,  near  Liverpool,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1799,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  thirteenth  Earl  of 
Derby.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  from  which  he 
passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  both  places  by  that  fine  taste  for  Classical  litera- 
ture wliich  characterized  him  to  the  last  year  of  life. 
The  Chancellor's  Prize  Poem  on  "  Syracuse  "  marked 
the  poetical  power  of  the  student,  and  the  translation 
of  the  Iliad  proved  that  politics  had  not  impaired 
the  Uterary  skill  of  the  Earl.      Though  all  Oxford 
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examinations  might  have  been  passed  with  honour, 
he  left  the  University  without  taking  a  Degree,  and 
immediately  prepared  himself  to  contend  for  the 
higher  honours,  and  to  encounter  the  perils,  of 
Statesmanship.  He  had,  even  while  a  boy,  been 
drilled  for  senatorial  struggles  and  for  the  arena  of 
debate.  He  had  been  trained  in  elocution  and  the 
elements  of  oratory  by  his  grandmother.  Lady  Derby, 
who  saw,  thus  early,  the  powers  which  were  afterwards 
developed  in  the  "  Rupert  of  debate." 

Though    Lord    Stanley    entered   the    House    of 
Commons   when    but    twenty-two,    as    member    for 
Stockport,    he   illustrated   the   proverb    "  silence    is 
"  golden  "    by    refraining   from   speaking   for    three 
years.     His  first  speech  was  on  one  of  those  practical 
measures  which  were  always  able  to  secure  his  atten- 
tion.    It  was  on  a  Bill  to  give  Manchester  facilities 
for  establishing  gas-works,  and  received  high  praise 
from  men  who  had  themselves  mastered  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  subject.      His  second  speech  was  on  a 
more  general  topic.     In  May,   1824,  Mr.  Hume  in- 
troduced a  motion  having  for  its  object  the  reduction 

• 

of  the  Irish  Established  Church  to  narrower  limits, 
and  the  appropriation  of  part  of  its  revenues  to 
national  purposes.  Lord  Stanley  opposed  the 
scheme,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
Church  property  was  not  subject  to  the  control  [of 
the  State.  This  was  not  forgotten  when,  a  few  years 
later,  Lord  Stanley,  being  Secretary  for  Ireland  in 
the  Administration  of  Earl  Grey,  supported  the  Act 
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which  not  only  decreed  the  gradual  suppression  of 
two  Archbishoprics  and  ten  bishoprics  of  the  Irish 
Church,  but  asserted  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
appropriate  funds  derived  from  ecclesiastical  property. 
Lord  Stanley  satisfied  his  own  conscience  by  some 
nice  distinctions  between  this  measure  and  Mr. 
Hume's  proposal,  but  irritated  critics  were  in  no  mood 
for  receiving  subtle  scholastic  distinctions,  which 
might  have  been  pardoned  in  Duns  Scotus,  but  were 
unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  an  English  Statesman. 

While  thus  engaged  in  an  agitating  political  course. 
Lord  Stanley  entered  the  state  of  wedlock  by  mar- 
rying, in  May,  1824,  the  Honourable  Emma  Bootle 
Wilbraham,  a  daughter  of  Baron  Skelmersdale. 
About  two  years  later  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  led  the  English  politician  to  undertake  a  tour 
over  countries  which  formed  no  part  of  fashionable 
tourists'  trips,  but  presented  problems  of  the  highest 
interest  to  every  thoughtful  man.  This  plan  was 
carried  out  in  company  with  Mr.  Labouchere,  and 
the  immediate  effect  of  all  he  saw  in  the  States  was 
to  confirm  Lord  Stanley  in  the  decided  Reforming 
principles  he  then  held.  These  notions  were  some- 
what held  in  check  when  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  Canning 
Administration,  1827,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  firm 
opponent  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  But  Lord  Stan- 
ley was  then  one  of  the  most  determined  advocates 
for  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament, 
and  his   support   of    "free-trade   principles"   would 
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have  deliglitcd  Adam  Smith  himself.  At  this  time 
a  remarkable  declaration  in  Parliament  proved  how 
thoroughly  he  felt  that,  in  politics,  "  old  things  had 
"  passed,"  or  that,  at  the  least,  old  principles  must  be 
put  into  new  forms  and  expressed  in  a  new  language. 
He  said,  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  old  and  stubborn 
"spirit  of  Toryism  is  at  last  yielding  to  the  liberality 
"  of  the  age,"  His  statement  was  pondered  over  by 
thousands,  and  the  result  was  partly  seen  in  the 
almost  universal  readiness  with  which  the  old  name 
"  Tory "  was  discarded  for  the  new  and  more  sug- 
gestive epithet  "  Conser\'ative." 

The  promoters  of  railways  must,  nevertheless, 
liave  thought  that  if  Toryism  were  really  the  "old 
"  leaven,"  then  a  good  deal  of  it  must  still  be  working 
in  Lord  Stanley  himself.  The  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway  had  been  carried  through  the 
Knowsley  property  in  spite  of  all  die  vigorous  oppo- 
sition of  the  owner,  who  thereupon  denounced  the 
whole  undertaking  as  "a  mad  and  extravagant  specu- 
"  lation." 

The  year  1830  was  a  time  of  triumpli  for  Lord 
Stanley.  He  then  became  chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  the  Grey  Administration,  and  was  able  to 
promote,  without  a  check,  his  cherished  object  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  But  even  now  he  received  a 
significant  hint  which  must  have  revived  the  latent 
and  natural  Conscr\-atism  of  his  nature.  It  must 
also  have  warned  him  of  the  fickleness  of  most 
democratical   constituencies,  and  their    tendency   to 
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listen  to  demagogues  rather  than  to  Statesmen.  He 
had  been  elected  for  Preston  in  1826,  and  now  ex- 
pected to  be  triumphantly  returned  for  the  same 
place.  But  the  popular  Henry  Hunt  defeated  him, 
although  a  great  part  of  the  borough  belonged  to  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Windsor  was  wiser  than 
Preston,  and  gladly  selected  the  future  Premier  as  her 
representative. 

His  management  of  Irish  affairs  shewed  both  fear- 
less courage  and  a  tolerant  comprehensiveness  in  re- 
ligious matters.  The  former  was  displayed  by  his 
resolute  support  of  the  Irish  "Coercion  Bill,"  to 
suppress  the  infamous  riots  and  murders  which  then 
disgraced  Ireland.  He  persevered  in  this  course  in 
spite  of  the  vituperations  of  O'Connell  and  the  rage 
of  secret  societies.  The  fairness  of  Lord  Stanley 
was  pre-eminently  shewn  by  his  establishment  of  the 
Irish  Board  of  National  Education,  by  which  a 
system  was  organized  for  the  children  of  Church- 
men, Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians. 

The  year  1 834  proved  to  be  a  critical  period  in 
the  life  of  Lord  Stanley,  as  he  then  separated  from 
the  Liberal  party,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted. 
The  cause  of  the  schism  was  the  Irish  Established 
Church  ; — the  Whigs  were  for  the  appropriation  of 
certain  revenues  of  that  Church  to  promote  national 
education  in  Ireland  :  this  was  opposed  by  the  Irish 
Secretary,  and  the  result  was  a  life-long  junction  with 
the  moderate  Conser\^ative  party.  There  were  politi- 
cal critics  who  denied  Lord  Stanley's  claim  to  rank 
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with  the  "  moderates "  because  of  his  vehement 
opposition  to  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary,  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1841,  but  when  the  latter,  after 
supporting  the  Corn  Laws  all  his  life,  suddenly  veered 
round  and  astounded  the  whole  Conservative  party 
by  advocating  their  repeal,  then  Lord  Stanley  joined 
with  Wellington,  Disraeli,  and  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  in  a  series  of  unremitting  attacks  on  the  now 
popular  baronet. 

In  the  political  campaigns  which  followed  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  1846,  to  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  1869,  this  nobleman  filled  the 
office  of  Premier  three  times  :  in  1852,  when  he 
succeeded  Lord  Russell ;  a  short  time  in  1858,  when 
he  succeeded  Palmerston,  by  whom  he  was  ejected 
in  1855;  and,  lastly,  in  1866,  when  the  Russell 
Cabinet  fell  to  pieces. 

The  Earl,  notwithstanding  these  changes,  carried 
two  most  important  Bills  through  Parliament ;  one 
for  transferring  the  government  of  India  from  a 
Trading  Company  to  the  British  Crown,  and  the  Bill 
for  establishing  Household  Suffrage.  This  was  the 
last  notable  act  of  his  public  life,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
now  succeeded  the  Earl  as  Premier,  and  tried  for  a 
time  to  stem  the  rising  forces  of  the  Opposition. 
The  last  year  of  Lord  Derby's  life  was  troubled  by 
the  growing  conviction  that  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment must  soon  be  abolished.  All  his  past 
labours  in  its  defence  seemed  to  have  been  in  vain, 
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but  he  still  fought,  though  with  something  like 
despair,  against  the  mighty  forces  which  seemed  about 
to  shatter  one  of  his  cherished  institutions. 

His  last  days  were  brightened  by  many  proofs 
that  his  great  services  were  appreciated  by  his  country. 
He  had  also  raised  for  himself  a  long-enduring  name 
in  the  great  cotton  districts,  by  the  noble  liberality 
shewn  in  the  "  cotton  famine  "  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  The  star  of  the  house  of  Stanley  never 
shone  brighter  than  during  this  time  of  national 
trial,  when  its  beams  broke  through  the  gloom  and 
shed  a  cheering  light  on  many  a  troubled  English 
home.  The  brilliant  orator,  the  keen  debater,  and 
the  versatile  Statesman  were  all  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  bright  generosity  which  entitled  him  to 
be  called  the  "  Benefactor  of  the  North." 

He  had  lived  long  enough  to  have  all  his  brilliant 
faults  forgotten  and  to  find  all  his  genuine  English 
qualities  appreciated.  He  died  at  Knowsley  Hall  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  1869,  leaving  his  eldest  son  to 
uphold  the  reputation  of  his  house  and  name. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
were  of  the  kind  which  shine  more  in  the  battles  of 
the  senate  than  in  the  quietude  of  the  study.  There 
was  in  him  a  brilliancy  and  impulsiveness  which 
would  have  been  dangerous  had  they  not  been  well 
bridled  by  a  strong  reason  and  keen  insight.  His 
oratory  was  especially  commanding,  having  in  it  as 
much  elegance  as  fire.  Nor  did  he  excel  in  set 
speeches  only  ;  the  phrase,  "  the  Rupert  of  debate," 
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suggests  at  once  the  idea  of  a  disputant  ever  ready 
for  the  fight,  and  bearing  down  all  ordinary  resistance 
by  the  disciplined  energy  of  his  attack.  It  has  been 
said  that  Lord  Derby  was  wanting  in  one  necessary 
quality  of  a  Parliamentary  debater, — he  could  not 
fight  against  sustained  opposition,  he  wanted  buoying 
up  by  the  cheers  of  friends,  and  seldom  spoke  his 
best  except  when  thus  supported. 

With  this  nobleman  the  series  of  the  Eton 
Premiers  must  end,  and  some  notice  of  the  Eton 
Viceroys  or  Governors  of  the  provinces  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  British  Empire  will  now  follow. 
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SECTION    II. 

THE      ETONIAN      VICEROYS. 


As  Eton  has  sent  many  a  skilful  pilot  to  guide  the 
great  ship  of  the  State,  so  has  the  College  supplied 
many  a  renowned  captain  to  command  the  separate 
vessels  of  the  Imperial  fleet.  Some  of  these  sub- 
ordinates have  surpassed  the  heads  of  the  government 
in  political  wisdom,  courage,  and  fertility  of  resources, 
many  of  them  having  been  Emperors  in  reality 
though  Viceroys  in  name.  Especially  has  this  been 
the  case  with  some  of  the  vice-regal  rulers  of  India, 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  perilous  emergencies, 
which  would  have  severely  taxed  the  abilities,  of  a 
Caesar  or  a  Charlemagne. 

The  following  names  will  shew  that  Eton  has 
furnished  a  race  of  Governors  equal  in  political 
ability  and  genius  to  the  Statesmen  of  any  age  or 
country.  India,  Ireland,  and  British  America  have 
been  the  fields  in  which  the  greatest  of  our  Viceroys 
have  shewn  their  talents,  and  all  those  described  in 
the  present  Section  have  exercised  their  high  oflice  in 
those  countries. 

THE    MARQUIS    CORNWALLIS. 

This  Viceroy  had  the  unusual  distinction  to  hold 
high  office  in  each  of  the  three  countries  just  named. 
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An  unfortunate  military  commander  in  America 
during  the  great  struggle  which  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Western  Republic ;  a  successful 
Governor  and  conqueror  in  India ;  and  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  in  the  terrible  year  1798.  Though 
not  ranking  with  the  greatest  politicians  or  the  most 
brilliant  commanders  he,  nevertheless,  shewed  valu- 
able working  qualities  in  a  great  variety  of  critical 
circumstances. 

He  was  born  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1738, 
being  a  boy  in  his  fifth  year  when  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  was  won  against  the  French  by  George  II. 
Although  intended  for  a  military  life,  his  classical 
education  was  not  neglected;  private  tutors,  Eton, 
and  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  eacli  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Young  Lord  Broome — 
such  was  the  early  title  of  the  future  Marquis — could 
never,  of  course,  take  rank  with  the  Classical  Tripos' 
men.  He  entered  the  army  too  young  for  that, 
receiving  an  ensign's  commission  when  only  seven- 
teen. His  military  course  was  not  one  of  "  hope 
"  long  deferred ;"  the  son  of  Earl  Cornwallis  was  not 
likely  to  wait  long  for  promotion,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Lord  Broome  a  captain  at  twenty, 
an  aide-de-champ  at  twenty-three,  and  colonel  of  the 
famous  33rd  Regiment  in  1766.  This  advance 
was  not,  however,  due  to  mere  family  influence ; 
Lord  Broome  was  no  Pall  Mall  lounger,  but  took  an 
active  part  in  the  contests  at  the  close  of  the  famous 
Seven^  Years'   War,    which   won    for    Britain    great 
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renown  and  vast  territories  both  in  the  East  and 
West.  Before  the  war  ended,  Lord  Broome  had 
begun  his  poUtical  Hfe  by  entering  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Member  for  the  Suffolk  borough  of 
Eye,  where  his  family  was  all-powerful.  But  his  course 
as  a  Commoner  was  soon  over,  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1762  elevating  Lord  Broome  to  the  Earldom. 

Now  began  the  first  important  stage  in  the  public 
life  of  this  nobleman.  The  American  Colonies  were 
in  revolt,  a  large  party  in  England  supported  the 
principles  on  which  the  States  were  acting,  and  Earl 
CoRNWALLis  had  earnestly  protested  against  the 
foolish  measures  which  had  precipitated  so  deplor- 
able a  civil  war.  But  the  Earl's  own  Regiment  was 
under  orders  for  America,  and  he  at  once  crushed  all 
private  views,  feeling  that  the  individual  must  ever 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  Another  sacri- 
fice to  duty  remained :  he  had  married  a  few  years 
previously,  and  his  young  wife  naturally  implored  him 
to  remain  at  home.  The  king  himself  interposed, 
offering  to  obtain  leave  of  absence;  but  this  was 
thankfully  declined, — if  the  Regiment  went  the  col- 
onel would  go  too.  It  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  acted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  could  the 
cloud  about  to  cover  his  military  reputation  have 
been  foreseen.  The  sense  of  duty  and  the  necessity 
of  self-sacrifice  were  as  strong  in  Cornwallis.  as  in 
that  great  Eton  soldier — Wellington.  For  five  years, 
from  1776  to  1 78 1,  the  Earl  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  War,  chiefly   as  a  subordinate   to   Generals 
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Sir  William  Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  In  1780 
he  was  left  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  in  South 
Carolina,  to  hold  his  position  as  he  best  could. 

Difficulties  now  came  thickly  upon  his  isolated 
force.  General  Burgoyne  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  the  American  general  Gates,  at  Sara- 
toga, in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  a  total  want 
of  provisions  forced  him  to  surrender,  with  about 
6,000  men,  on  October  17th,  1777.  This  left  all 
the  scattered  British  detachments  to  be  attacked  by 
vastly  superior  forces.  Gates  had,  of  course,  be- 
come a  popular  hero,  and  was,  by  the  impulsive 
multitude,  placed  even  above  Washington.  One 
more  victory  would,  probably,  have  made  Gates  the 
head-man  of  the  States.  He  knew  that  Cornwallis 
had  but  a  small  force,  and  therefore  advanced  rapidly 
in  August,  1780,  hoping  to  catch  the  Earl  unpre- 
pared. The  rumour  of  the  coming  foe  had  already 
reached  the  English  general,  who,  relying  on  the 
superior  discipline  of  his  small  army,  marched  to 
give  Gates  the  greeting  he  so  anxiously  sought. 
The  forces  met  on  the  i6th  August,  at  Camden,  in 
South  Carolina,  where  Gates  was  totally  defeated, 
losing  not  only  all  his  camp  stores  but  for  a  time  his 
Saratoga  laurels.  This  did  not  extricate  Cornwallis 
from  his  difficulties  with  a  small  force  in  a  hostile 
country,  though  it  brought  South  Carolina  again 
under  British  rule.  General  Greene,  having  been 
appointed  in  the  place  of  Gates,  resolved  to  win  the 
prize  which  his  predecessor  had  missed.      He,  there- 
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fore,  advanced  to  drive  Cornwallis  out  of  Carolina, 
but  was  himself  repulsed,  and  the  conqueror  advanced 
into  Virginia  laying  waste  a  wide  district  of  that  State. 
But  Cornwallis  was  now  to  become  the  victim  of 
vacillating  counsels  and  indecision.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  British  troops 
in  New  York,  though  many  ascribed  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  to  Clinton's  want  of  energy  in  bringing  up 
reinforcements.  From  him  Cornwallis  received 
orders  first  to  send  part  of  his  troops  to  New  York, 
then  to  concentrate  the  forces  at  Williamsburg,  in 
Virginia,  and,  lastly,  to  encamp  at  Point  Comfort. 
But  as  that  rendezvous  had  neither  comfort  nor  safety 
to  recommend  it,  the  perplexed  commander  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  at  York 
Town,  August  ist,  1781.  Here  he  fortified  a  camp 
and  might  have  resisted  every  attack  had  he  been 
supplied  with  provisions  or  supported  by  a  fleet. 
But  the  miserable  neglect  of  the  Government  left 
the  whole  sea-board  open  to  the  French  fleet,  and,  in 
September,  Cornwallis  found  himsef  invested  on 
all  sides.  The  inevitable  result  soon  came.  On  the 
19th  of  October  a  capitulation  was  signed  between 
Cornwallis  and  Washington,  by  which  the  former 
made  an  honourable  surrender.  This  blow  really 
ended  the  War,  which  folly  had  begun  and  misman- 
aged. It  was  some  little  consolation  to  many  that  the 
French  admiral,  Count  de  Grasse,  who  had  blockaded 
Cornwallis,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Rodney  in  the  following  year. 
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The  American  failures  of  Cornwallis  brought 
him  scarcely  any  loss  of  reputation,  as  was  shewn  by 
his  appointment,  in  1786,  not  only  to  the  office  of 
Governor-General  of  Bengal  but  to  the  chief  military 
command  in  that  Presidency.  Here  some  lasting 
laurels  were  won.  He  defeated  the  able  and  ferocious 
Tippoo  Sahib,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  the  sworn  foe  of 
British  power  in  India,  and  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions.  Lord 
Cornwallis  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  called 
one  of  the  master-builders  of  our  Indian  Empire ; 
organizing  not  only  the  army  but  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  He  may  not  have  been 
entirely  successful  in  his  political  reforms,  some  of 
which  were  more  suited  to  European  than  to  Ben- 
galese  habits  and  notions.  His  great  Indian  services 
were,  however,  universally  recognized  and,  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1793,  the  Earl  was  made 
Marquis  Cornwallis.  After  some  little  repose  the 
Marquis  was  elevated  to  an  office  then  far  more 
trying  to  the  reputation  of  a  Statesman  than  the 
government  of  an  Eastern  dependency.  In  1798  the 
great  rebellion  was  raging  in  Ireland,  and  Corn- 
wallis was  sent  not  only  to  crush  the  ferocious 
revolt  but  to  kill,  if  possible,  the  spirit  of  discontent 
and  hatred.  He  soon  scattered  and  utterly  broke  up 
the  armed  bands  of  insurrection,  and  then  displayed 
a  noble  moderation  by  insisting  that  the  victorious 
party  should  refrain  not  only  from  retaliatory  violence 
but  from  retaliatory  insult.   This  was  rather  too  much 
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for  Irish  nature  ;  but  the  generous  efforts  of  the 
Marquis  won  for  him  the  good-will  of  thousands 
who  were  no  friends  to  England. 

Having  thus  hushed  a  storm  at  home,  Corn- 
WALLis  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  attempting  to 
end  the  great  European  War  by  signing,  as  the 
English  Plenipotentiary,  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in 
1802.  All  readers  know  how  soon  this  Treaty  was 
torn  up,  and  with  what  destructive  fury  the  struggle 
was  renewed. 

Having  thus  been  tested  both  by  reverses  and 
triumphs,  in  war  and  in  peace,  the  Marquis  was 
again  called  to  return  to  India  as  Governor-General 
in  1805.  His  health  was  then  precarious,  but  duty 
was  now,  as  in  his  younger  days,  put  above  ease  or 
even  life,  and  the  high  but  dangerous  office  was 
immediately  accepted.  He  landed  at  Calcutta  in 
August,  when  all  were  struck  by  an  air  of  langour 
denoting  an  ominous  want  of  stamina.  The  new 
Governor  was  himself  conscious  of  lurking  disease, 
but,  as  he  intended  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  northern  Provinces,  there  was  the  probability 
that  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  hills  might  re- 
store him  to  vigour.  In  this  hope  he  pushed  on  to 
the  north-west,  but  was  forced  to  stop  at  Ghazeepore, 
in  Benares,  where  he  died,  October  5th,  18 15. 

No  one  will  claim  for  this  Viceroy  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  genius,  but  he  possessed  much  political 
talent,  great  tact  in  managing  men,  a  noble  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  spotless  integrity,  and  chivalrous  senti- 
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ments  of  honour.  His  signature  to  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  given  under  circumstances  which  illus- 
trate both  his  courage  and  truthfulness.  Being  pre- 
vented from  meeting  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  hour 
named  for  signing,  be  sent  an  intimation  to  the 
French  that  they  might  regard  the  Treaty  as  signed, 
promising  to  add  his  signature  in  the  morning.  That 
night  a  message  came  from  his  Government  ob- 
jecting to  some  of  the  conditions,  but  on  the  next 
morning  Cornwallis  signed  as  he  had  promised ; 
"the  Government  might  refuse  to  ratify,"  he  said, 
"but  my  word  must  stand."  Napoleon  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  "  There  was  a  man  of  honour — a 
"  true  Englishman." 

THE    MARQUIS    WELLESLEY. 

This  brilliant  Viceroy  nobly  carried  on  the  work  of 
building  up  our  Oriental  Empire,  and  his  name  will 
ever  shine  brightly  on  that  famous  roll  which  is 
illumined  with  the  names  of  Clive,  "  the  heaven-born 
"  general,"  and  the  long  line  of  his  king-like  suc- 
cessors. His  government  was  one  of  ceaseless  war- 
fare, but  it  was  one  of  unbroken  victory.  Enemies 
from  every  quarter  assailed  British  power,  and  in  every 
quarter  they  were  crushed.  The  daring  Tippoo  made 
his  last  venture  and  perished  at  the  gate  of  Seringa- 
patam  ;  the  Mahratta  chief,  Scindia,  saw  his  vast  host 
scattered  at  Assaye  by  the  Viceroy's  brother,  general 
Arthur  Wellesley,  in   1 803 ;  and   the  following  year 

witnessed  the  defeat  of  Holkar,  the  daring  rival  of 

U  2 
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Scindia  and  the  foe  of  Britain.  Thus  was  begun 
that  victorious  march  across  India  which  has  made 
English  influence  felt  beyond  the  passes  of  the 
Himalayas  and  in  the  Tartar  camp  of  Tibet.  But 
Wellesley  was  no  vulgar  conqueror :  he  used  the 
sword  it  is  true,  but  it  was  to  kill  barbarism  and  to 
protect  civilization.  He  was  as  eager  for  the  founding 
of  schools  as  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  desired  the  extension  of  Christianity  as  zealously 
as  the  growth  of  English  power.  To  train  the  native 
intellect  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  superstition  by  the 
sure  operations  of  educational  pioneers,  were  objects 
far  above  the  aims  of  any  mere  soldier. 

The  influence  of  the  Wellesley  wars  extended  to 
Europe.  It  was  in  the  struggle  against  Tippoo  and 
the  Mahrattas  that  the  victor  of  Talavera,  Sala- 
manca, and  Waterloo  received  his  earliest  military 
training.  Thus  the  trenches  of  Seringapatam  and 
the  plain  of  Assaye  disciplined  the  genius  which 
carried  the  English  banners  across  the  fields  of  Spain, 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  to  the  walls 
of  Paris.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  it  given  to  history  or 
biography  to  record  two  lives  like  those  of  the 
brothers  Wellesley, — each  winning  glory  for  England 
and  a  long-enduring  renown  for  himself  in  two  dis- 
tant regions.  Never,  it  may  safely  be  said,  has  the 
same  Public  School  been  able  to  enroll  two  such 
names  in  its  books.     This  glory  Eton  can  claim. 

Richard  Colley  Wellesley  was  born  on  the 
20th  of  June,    1760,  in  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  or, 
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according  to  some,  at  Dangan  Castle,  in  the  County 
of  Meath.  His  father,  Garret  Wellesley,  the  first 
Earl  of  Mornington,  was  well  known  for  his  finished 
musical  compositions,  and  the  mother  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Hill,  Viscount  Dungannon. 
The  father  died  in  1781  and  never  witnessed  the 
honours  of  his  children,  but  the  mother  lived  to 
see  her  first  and  third  sons  famous  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

The  education  of  the  future  Marquis  Wellesley 
commenced  at  Harrow,  which  he  left  for  Eton   when 
eleven  years  old,  and  was  there  placed  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Davies,  afterwards  Provost.     It  was  now  that 
young  Wellesley  shewed,   in  a  high  degree,  that 
mastery  *  over  language  and  that    keen  appreciation 
of  the  simplex  mundkiis  in  classical  composition  in 
which  he  delighted  to  the  last    day   of   life.      The 
Musce   Etonenses   contain  ten   of   his   exercises,    all, 
except  two,  written  in   his  eighteenth  year,  and  dis- 
playing an  elegance  of  expression  which  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  all  his  school  contemporaries.      If  the 
famous  Porson,  in  after  years,  gained  a  higher  repute 
as  a  Grecian,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Wellesley  was,  when   at   Eton,  far  above  the  great 
Professor.    Provost  Goodall,  in  1 8 1 8,  when  alluding  to 
Porson  before  a  Committee  of  the   House  of  Com- 
"  mons,  said,  I  would  name  the  present  Marquis  Wel- 
"  LESLEY  as  infinitely  superior  to  him  in  composition." 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  gladly  welcomed  so  bril- 
liant a  student  in    1778,  but  his  name  will  not  be 
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found  in  the  Honour  list  of  the  University,  which  he 
left,  without  a  Degree,  in  1781,  the  year  of  his 
majority,  being  called  away  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  Some  have  speculated  on  the  possible  career 
and  fame  of  Welle sley  had  he  remained  at  Oxford 
and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  classical  learning. 
Would  he  have  become  great  as  a  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek,  as  an  emendator  of  Greek  dramas,  the 
glory  of  his  University  and  the  admired  of  continental 
scholars  ?  Some  may  shudder  at  the  bare  possibility 
of  such  a  fate  for  this  renowned  ruler  of  millions, 
deeming  the  results  of  his  vice-regal  life  more  valu- 
able than  a  whole  cycle  of  ancient  literature. 

The  care  of  his  paternal  estate,  the  education  of 
his  brothers,  and  the  excitement  of  Irish  party-poli- 
tics soon  absorbed  nearly  all  the  time  and  talents  of 
the  young  Earl  of  Mornington,  leaving  him  but  a 
few  hours,  at  distant  intervals,  for  his  prized  classical 
studies.  He  earnestly  supported  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  eloquent  Grattan,  for  elevating  all 
classes  of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  Parliament  of 
that  country  was  too  narrow  in  ideas,  and  too  much 
split  into  fierce  partizan  cliques,  to  appreciate  a  man 
of  Wellesley's  wide  and  generous  sentiments.  He 
was  also  eagerly  desirous  of  serving  the  country  in 
some  public  office,  and  the  opportunity  for  this 
seemed  remote,  while  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  only. 

The  small  Devonshire  borough  of  Beeralston  chose 
the   Irish   Peer   for  its  representative    in    1784,  and. 
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two  years  later,  tlie  influence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  opened  the  avenues  to  oflficial  life,  by 
inducing  Mr.  Pitt  to  name  Wellesley  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Beeralston  did  not  long 
retain  her  gifted  member,  who  was  elected  for  Wind- 
sor in  1788  and  again  in  1790.  Before  the  Earl  of 
MoRNiNGTON  joined  the  English  Parliament,  he  had 
been  created  one  of  the  fifteen  original  knights  of 
St.  Patrick,  at  the  institution  of  the  Order  in  1783. 
This  ftirnished  an  additional  motive  for  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  Irish  politics,  while  attending  to 
his  duties  in  England  as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  as  representative  of  an  English  borough. 
He  thus  discharged  the  duties  of  a  twofold  political 
life ;  at  one  time  addressing  the  English  House  of 
Commons  and,  in  the  following  week,  joining  in  an 
important  debate  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  The 
loss  of  time  in  crossing  the  channel,  in  days  when 
steamboats  and  railways  were  unknown,  prevented 
this  eager  politician  from  giving  the  desired  attention 
to  the  business  of  both  Parliaments,  but  he  was 
seldom  absent  from  important  debates  on  either  side 
of  the  Irish  Sea.  His  conduct  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions secured  for  him  the  gratitude  of  the  king  and 
an  increase  of  influence  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  temporary  mental  aflfection  of  G^eorge  III, 
in  1789,  rendered  the  appointment  of  a  Regent  neces- 
sary. The  English  ParUament  conferred  the  oflfice 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  limited  his  powers  by 
several  restrictions ;  the  Irish  Parliament,  strange  as 
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it  may  seem,  voted  the  Regency  to  the  Prince  with- 
out the  smallest  check  against  any  abuse  of  its 
powers.  The  Earl  of  Mornington  strongly  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain,  against  this  separate  and 
antagonistic  proceeding.  The  king's  speedy  recovery 
deprived  the  Prince  of  his  new  powers,  and  the 
sovereign,  who  had  no  regard  for  his  eldest  son, 
resolved  to  honour  the  Irish  nobleman  who  had  so 
courageously  opposed  the  dangerous  servility  of 
"  the  Prince's  friends."  A  seat  at  the  Privy  Council 
and  at  the  Board  of  Control  soon  prepared  the  road 
to  further  promotion. 

This  last-mentioned  office  inevitably  turned  the 
attention  of  so  active-minded  a  Statesman  to  the 
affairs  of  India,  and  he  soon  mastered  some  of  the 
more  important  problems  suggested  by  the  complex 
history  of  its  various  races  and  antagonistic  religions. 
He  was  thus  admirably  prepared  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  ruling  British  India  when  that  high 
office  was  offered  for  his  acceptance  in  1797.  He  was 
now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  full  of  energy,  ani- 
mated by  noble  aims  and  grand  anticipations :  no 
one-sided  mind — a  man  of  society  and  a  man  of 
books,  sympathizing  equally  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  past  and  the  mighty  forces  of  the  present ;  an 
intellectual  and  political  warrior  prepared  for  all 
struggles. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington  was  now  created  a  Peer 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wellesley, 
and  left  England  on  the  7th   of  November,   1797, 
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arriving  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  February, 
1798.  Here  he  gave  a  proof  of  that  decision  of 
character  which  subsequently  carried  him  victorious 
through  many  perilous  emergencies.  The  mails 
from  India  touched  at  the  Cape  while  he  was  there  ; 
official  etiquette  absolutely  forbade  opening  the  dis- 
patches to  the  Foreign  Office.  Wellesley  was, 
however,  aware  that  British  power  was  then  in  a 
critical  state,  and  read  the  communications  from  Cal- 
cutta, which  fully  justified  all  his  apprehensions.  He 
immediately,  and  before  proceeding  on  the  voyage, 
drew  up  and  forwarded  to  England  comprehensive 
plans  for  securing  and  extending  our  power  in  the  East. 
The  new  Governor-General  reached  Calcutta  in 
June,  1798,  and  found  that  a  terrible  struggle  was 
at  hand.  Tippoo  Sahib  had  been  defeated  by  Corn- 
wallis,  but  this  only  roused  the  ferocious  Prince  to 
more  concentrated  hate  of  British  power.  He  did 
not  deem  it  impossible  to  drive  every  Englishman 
out  of  India,  and  silently  organized  a  powerful  con- 
federacy among  the  native  Princes.  French  officers 
were  employed  to  drill  his  army,  which  was  gradually 
increased  to  100,000  infantry,  10,000  trained  artillery- 
men, and  20,000  cavalry.  His  magazines  contained 
600,000  muskets  and  2,000  cannon,  while  the  funds 
in  the  treasury  amounted  to  «^8o,ooo,ooo.  What 
were  the  resources  of  Wellesley  ?  The  treasury 
was  nearly  empty,  money  could  not  be  borrowed 
under  12  per  cent  interest,  the  military  stores  were 
utterly  insufficient,  and  Wellesley  himself  declared 
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that  "  the  artillery  throughout  India  is  in  a  very 
"  defective  state."  Well  might  one  of  the  English 
generals  write  in  this  very  year,  1798,  that  "  the  fate 
"  of  our  Empire  in  India  hung  by  a  thread  of  the 
"  slightest  texture." 

Now  was  seen  the  value  to  a  nation  of  one  really 
great  man.  By  a  sudden  movement  the  French 
camp,    near   Hyderabad,   was    stormed    in    October, 

1798,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roberts;  the  French 
officers,  on  whom  the  disaffected  Princes  relied,  being 
made  prisoners,  were  sent  to  Europe.  Wellesley's 
next  step  was  to  detach  some  powerful  chiefs  from 
their  alliances  with  the  Sultan  of  Mysore ;  he  then 
despatched  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Rainer  to  intercept 
any  French  force  which  might  be  sent  down  the  Red 
Sea  from  Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Tippoo.  Wellesley 
then  made  himself  still  more  secure  by  a  Treaty  with 
Persia,  by  which  that  country  bound  itself  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  French  troops  should  they  advance 
by  land  from  the  Euphrates.  While  taking  these 
precautionary  measures,  this  great  Governor  was  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  bringing  the  army  into  a  good 
fighting  state.  The  cannon,  he  knew,  must  be  his 
last  argument.  He  also  accomplished  a  still  more 
difficult  task, — infusing  his  own  energy  into  the  de- 
sponding generals  and  officials  who  feared  the  result 
of  a  second  Mysore  War.     At  length,  in  February, 

1799,  Wellesley  found  himself  able  to  take  a  de- 
cisive step.  Tippoo  had  rejected  all  overtures,  and 
two  armies  moved  towards  Seringapatam, — one  from 
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Bombay,  under  General  Harris,  and  a  second  from 
Madras,  under  General  Stuart.     Tippoo  soon  shewed 
that  he  was  not  to  be  despised ;  adopting  the  Napo- 
leonic method  of  attacking  in  detail,  he  fell  upon  the 
force  of  General  Stuart,  hoping  to  crush  it  before  a 
junction  could  be  effected  with  the  Bombay  Division. 
But  the  English  troops  were  worthy  of  their  name ; 
Tippoo  was  defeated  in  two  engagements,  first   on 
the  6th  of  March,  at  Ledasere,  and  again  at  Ma- 
lavelly  on  the  27th.     The  troops  pushed  on,  through 
swarms  of  Mysore  cavalry,  and  saw  the  ramparts  of 
Seringapatam  on  the  5th  of  April.      The  batteries 
opened,  a  breach  was  made,  and,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
the   storming   columns   forced   a   passage    into   the 
strong  fortress,  amid  a  desperate  resistance  from  the 
garrison.     Tippoo  was  reading  the  Koran  when  the 
news  of  the  assault  reached  him,  and,  closing  the 
book  at  a  place  still  shewn,  he  rushed  to  the  ram- 
parts, where  he  repeatedly  fired  with  his  own  hand  on 
the  advancing  English.     Being  wounded  by  a  shot, 
he   was   lifted   into,  a    palanquin,    but    the    bearers, 
meeting  a   column    of    the   British   troops   pouring 
through    the     gate,    let    the    palanquin     fall,     and 
a   soldier   laid  hold  of  the  jewelled    girdle    of   the 
Sultan,  who   furiously  cut  at  and  wounded  his  as- 
sailant.    The  man  then  stepped  back  a  few  paces, 
levelled  his  musket  and  shot  Tippoo  dead.      In  the 
fury  of  the  conflict  which  followed,  the  body  of  the 
Sultan  was  covered    by   a   heap   of  his   slaughtered 
soldiers,  so  fiercely  did  those  Mahommedans  defend 
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even  the  corpse  of  Hyder's  famous  son.  The  city 
was  taken  by  half-past. two,  Tippoo's  treasures  became 
the  spoil  of  the  troops,  his  thirteen  sons  were  made 
prisoners,  and  thus  ended  the  once  mighty  house  of 
Hyder  Ali.  The  tiger's  head  which  formed  the 
footstool  of  Tippoo's  throne,  and  the  figure  of  the 
Indian  eagle  which  adorned  the  canopy  are  now  in 
Windsor  Castle.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Seringa- 
patam  reached  Lord  Wellesl.ey  on  the  nth  of  May, 
the  despatch  having  been  carried,  rolled  up  in  a 
quill,  through  a  country  swarming  with  the  Mysore 
cavalry.  The  Viceroy  appointed  his  brother.  Colonel 
Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  Governor 
of  Seringapatam,  the  wives  and  children  of  Tippoo 
being  taken  to  Vellore,  where  they  were  allowed  a 
liberal  pension. 

The  6th  of  February,  1 800,  was  appointed  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  at  every  military  station  in  India, 
that  being  a  year  and  three  days  from  the  date  of  the 
advance  against  Mysore.  The  Governor-General 
was  created  a  Marquis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
was  authorized  to  add  two  supporters  to  his  arms, — 
on  the  right  a  lion,  holding  in  his  paw  a  tri-coloured 
flag  on  a  broken  staff,  on  the  left  the  tiger  of  Tippoo, 
holding  in  its  paw  the  banner  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  voted  an 
annuity  of  c=s^5,ooo  to  their  victorious  general. 

The  Governor  now  availed  himself  of  a  short 
respite  from  war,  to  remove  the  chances  of  future 
wars  and  to  promote  education   among  the  people  of 
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India.  The  removal  of  all  French  intriguers  was,  in 
his  view,  essential  to  the  security  of  British  power  in 
the  East,  as  they  were  continually  stirring  up  plots 
among  the  native  princes.  "  Wherever  I  find  a 
"  Frenchman  in  India,  within  my  power,  I  will  send 
"  him  back  to  Europe,"  was  his  expressed  determina- 
tion. He  was  even  jealous  of  the  Danish  Settlements 
at  Serampore  and  Tranquebar,  declaring  that  the 
latter  had  been  a  nest  of  Jacobins  and  the  former  a 
refuge  for  "  all  our  pubhc  defaulters  and  debtors." 
Serampore,  from  its  nearness  to  Calcutta,  was  especi- 
ally obnoxious  to  the  watchful  Governor-General, 
and,  when  he  heard  of  the  War  between  Denmark 
and  England,  the  place  was  immediately  captured. 
His  characteristic  decision  was  shewn  in  this  little 
affair.  News  of  the  War  reached  the  Marquis  on 
January  the  7th,  1801,  and  that  same  night  Seram- 
pore was  taken.  Wellesley's  plans  were  ultimately 
carried  out  with  respect  to  these  foreign  Settlements, 
both  being  purchased  from  Denmark  at  the  close 
of  the  War  in  1815.  He  was  also  afraid  lest,  at 
some  future  time,  our  China  trade  might  be  en- 
dangered by  an  enemy  having  the  command  of  the 
Isles  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  the  Philippines,  all 
of  which  he  would  gladly  have  seized.  When  the 
Mauritius  was  taken,  in  18 10,  Wellesley  hailed 
with  delight  the  disappearance  of  one  hostile  ocean 
watch-tower. 

All  these  circumstances  shew  a  mind  incessantly 
on  the  watch  for  promoting  the  greatness  and  glory 
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of  Britain.  He  was  wont  to  scan  anxiously  every 
point  of  the  horizon,  noting  the  far  distant  signs  of 
approaching  peril,  and  then  pondering  day  and  night 
until  he  devised  or  found  the  means  of  security. 
Such  Statesmen  are,  of  course,  disliked  by  en- 
croaching foreign  powers,  whose  aim  is  ever  to  hide 
their  designs  by  honied  words  and  solemn  pro- 
testations of  childlike  innocence.  Wellesley  was 
exactly  the  sentinel  to  watch  such  countries.  But 
the  comprehensive  and  versatile  genius  of  this  great 
ruler  could  turn  with  ease  from  watching  foreign 
plots  to  discover  and  remedy  abuses  at  home.  He 
felt  deeply  the  necessity  of  a  higher  and  wider  edu- 
cation for  the  officials  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  irritating  contempt  too  often  shewn  in  respect 
to  the  opinions  and  customs  of  even  high  caste 
natives  arose,  in  many  cases,  from  a  narrowness  of 
view,  which  was  a  fatal  hindrance  to  all  sympathy 
with  the  governed  races.  Good  government  was 
impossible  while  such  feelings  animated  the  ruling 
class.  Wellesley,  therefore,  threw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  in  support  of  the  College  at  Fort 
William,  founded  for  the  education  of  the  Company's 
civil  servants.  He  wisely  said  that  these  gentlemen 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  agents  of  a 
commercial  concern ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  ministers 

and  officers  of  a  powerful  sovereign They  are 

required  to  discharge  the  functions  of  magistrates, 
"judges,  ambassadors,  and  governors  of  Provinces. 
" Their  studies,  the  discipline  of  their  education. 
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"  their  manners  and  morals,  should,  therefore,  be  so 
"  ordered  and  regulated  as  to  establish  a  just  con- 
"formity  between  their  personal  consideration  and 
"  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  public  stations. 
"  Their  education  should  be  founded  on  a  general 
"  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  literature  and 
"  science  which  form  the  basis  of  the  education  of 
"  persons  destined  to  similar  occupations  in  Europe. 
"To  this  foundation  should  be  added  an  intimate 
"  acquaintance  with  the  history,  language,  manners, 
"  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India,  with  the  Ma- 
"  hommedan  and  Hindoo  codes  of  law  and  religion, 
"  and  with  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of 
"  Great  Britain  in  Asia."  Such  were  the  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  decisions  of  this  far-seeing  ruler  of 
India.  The  college  was  founded  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1800,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  Seringa- 
patam. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  not  one  of  those  timid  men 
who  feared  to  encourage  the  promotion  of  Christi- 
anity in  India  lest  the  natives  should  be  offended. 
He  felt  that  such  temporizing  imbecility  would  rather 
excite  the  contempt  of  the  Brahmins  than  win  their 
admiration.  He  therefore  supported  all  well-edu- 
cated and  judicious  missionaries,  and  upheld  them  in 
making  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  various 
Eastern  languages.  "  I  always  thought,"  he  declared 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1813,  "the  missionaries, 
"who  were  in  India  in  my  time,  a  quiet,  orderly, 
"  discreet,  and  learned  body."      But  he  forbade  the 
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least  attempt  to  coerce  even  the  lowest  Hindoo,  and 
sharply  reproved  some  officers  who  had  foolishly 
compelled  Sepoys  to  attend  divine  service  with  the 
Christian  soldiers.  He  also  advocated  an  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  in  India,  giving  his  opinion  "  that 
"  a  suitable  ecclesiastical  establishment  would  tend  to 
"  elevate  the  European  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
"  natives." 

But  the  time  allowed  for  these  works  of  peace  was 
indeed  short.;  another  great  war  soon  shook  India, 
and  called  for  all  the  genius  and  energy  at  the  com- 
mand of  Britain  in  the  East.  The  warlike  nation  of 
the  Mahrattas,  stirred  up  by  French  officers  and  by 
their  own  ambitious  chiefs,  made  a  great  effiDrt  to 
crush  British  rule.  They  had  risen  to  power  in  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century  under  the  lead  of  a  bold 
commander  named  Sevajee,  who  defied  the  whole 
power  of  the  great  Mogul,  Aurungzebe,  styled 
the  "  conqueror  of  the  world."  The  Mahrattas 
hoped  to  succeed  by  the  aid  of  powerful  armies 
carefully  drilled  by  the  French  general,  Perron, 
and  his  officers.  The  War  began  in  1803  by  a 
bold  and  skilful  move  of  the  British  against  the  army 
commanded  by  Perron  himself.  His  splendid  Mah- 
ratta  cavalry  were  totally  defeated,  and  a  series  of 
brilliant  victories  were  rapidly  won  by  Generals  Lake 
and  Wellesley.  The  former  defeated  the  foe  at 
Delhi  on  the  nth  of  September,  1803,  and  the  latter 
won  the  great  battle  of  Assay e  on  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month,  with   8,000  men  and   17  guns  against 
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80,000  Mahrattas  supported  by  100  cannon.  The 
foe  made  another  stand  at  Laswarry,  but  was  utterly 
routed  by  General  Lake  on  November  the  ist,  and 
the  last  crushing  blow  was  given  at  Argaum  by 
General  Wellesley  on  the  following  29th.  Thus,  in 
the  space  of  four  months,  the  vast  power  of  the 
Mahrattas  was  beaten  to  the  dust,  and  every  caballing 
native  Prince  paused  in  his  schemes  for  the  expulsion 
of  England  from  India.  The  expenses  of  such 
Wars  were  great,  but  the  result  was  to  raise  the 
revenue  of  the  India  Company  from  seven  to  fifteen 
millions,  and  to  bring  under  English  rule  a  popu- 
lation of  40,000,000. 

Lord  Wellesley  now  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
splendours  of  an  Oriental  Viceroy  to  the  private  life 
of  an  English  gentleman  at  home.  All  India  rose 
up  as  one  man  to  honour  the  great  Governor  whose 
victories  of  peace  had  been  as  great  as  his  triumphs 
in  war.  He  had  abolished  the  sacrifices  of  infants  at 
the  so-called  holy  places  on  the  Ganges,  and  had 
taken  steps  to  terminate  the  burning  of  widows  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husbands.  The  marble  statue 
raised  to  his  honour  in  Calcutta  was  but  a  symbol  of 
the  admiration  with  which  he  was  regarded  in  the 
bazaars  of  India  and  in  the  council-halls  of  Europe. 

Lord  Wellesley  departed  from  Calcutta  on  the 
2 1  St  of  August,  1805,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of 
natives,  who  crowded  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly  to 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  man  whose  name  was 
known    to    every    Hindoo    from    the    Punjaub    to 
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Mysore.  Some  have  said  that  the  pubhc  Ufe  of  Lord 
Wellesley  must  be  deemed  to  have  ended  with  his 
departure  from  India.  This  is  true  in  one  sense  only. 
The  enduring  splendour  of  his  reputation  must  ever 
depend  on  the  triumphs  won  in  the  East ;  but  no  well- 
informed  Englishman  can  forget  the  most  important 
services  of  this  nobleman  in  Spain,  England,  and 
Ireland.  While  the  Peninsular  War  was  raging  and 
Napoleon's  Marshals  were  retreating  before  the  vic- 
torious army  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  was  sent  to 
Spain  in  1809,  to  infuse  some  portion  of  his  own 
energy  into  the  vacillating  Spanish  Cortes.  But  even 
the  genius  of  Wellesley  could  not  enlighten  dense 
stupidity  or  guide  conceited  obstinacy.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
patriotic  Spaniards  to  more  vigorous  action,  and  then 
returned  to  England,  while  his  brother  withdrew  the 
British  armies  into  Portugal,  where  the  troops  would 
not  be  left  to  starve  among  the  people  they  had  come 
to  help. 

The  Marquis  was  soon  placed  in  an  office  where 
he  could  effectually  aid  Spain,  support  the  plans  of 
his  brother,  and  uphold  the  honour  of  England. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  from  1 809 
to  1 8 1 2,  during  which  period  the  more  effective  aid 
given  to  Wellington  in  Spain  was  mainly  due  to  the 
vigorous  efforts  and  decision  of  his  Statesman-like 
brother.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
British  armies  would  have  been  recalled  and  the 
glory  of  the  briUiant  march  over  the  Pyrenees  and 
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through  France  would  have  been  lost  to  England 
but  for  Wellesley's  determination  "  to  cling  to 
**  Spain."  His  burning  zeal  could  not,  however,  in 
all  cases  be  infused  into  common-place  official  men, 
and  he  therefore  resigned  office  in  1812,  rather  than 
tolerate  the  slow  movements  of  the  Government  at 
so  critical  a  time.  But  the  impulse  given  by  so 
determined  a  spirit  continued  to  act  after  his  retire- 
ment, and  the  final  disappearance  of  the  French 
standards  from  Spain  was  mainly  due  to  the  forces 
which  his  iron  will  had  set  in  motion. 

The  Marquis  filled  no  important  office  from  181 2 
to  1 821,  which  was  owing  to  his  determined  advocacy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, — he  insisting  that 
there  was  now  no  danger  in  allowing  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  sit  in  Parhament;  but  the 
various  Cabinets  of  that  time  and  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  took  the  opposite  view. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  twice  Viceroy  of  Ireland ; 
first  from  1821  to  1828,  and  again  from  1833  ^^ 
1834,  when  he  resigned  on  the  dissolution  of  Earl 
Grey's  Cabinet.  He  need  not  have  resigned  in  1828 
had  not  the  strong  antagonism  between  himself  and 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  question 
of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  both  to  co-operate  in  one 
Government.  The  Irish  Administrations  of  Wel- 
lesley were  assailed  by  the  fanatics  of  both  the 
Orange  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party.      This  was 

not  wonderful,  as  the  Viceroy  plainly  hinted  that  he 

V  2 
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would  not  be  made  the  tool  of  any  faction.  He 
directed  his  blows  equally  at  all  secret  societies, 
whether  such  nuisances  were  of  Protestant  or  Papal 
origin.  This  was  by  no  means  the  mode  in  which 
either  "  Orange  or  Green  "  wished  the  Government  to 
be  conducted.  Fanatics  ever  hate  an  impartial  man, 
and  Wellesley  received,  therefore,  such  abundant 
abuse,  that  his  Irish  Vice-regal  office  caused  him 
more  mental  irritation  than  all  the  critical  events  of 
his  Indian  career.  He  even  left  directions  in  his  will 
for  the  publication  of  such  documents  as  "shall 
"  protect  my  honour  against  the  slanders  of  Mel- 
"  bourne  and  his  pillar  of  State —  O'Connell."  Poor 
good-tempered  Lord  Melbourne  hardly  deserved 
this  hit. 

Towards  the  close  of  life  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
became  somewhat  embarrassed  in  pecuniary  resources, 
and  then  the  East  India  Company,  remembering  his 
splendid  services,  voted  a  sum  of  ^20,000  to  be 
invested  in  trustees  for  his  use.  Four  years  later, 
the  year  before  his  death,  the  Company  gave  a  still 
higher  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  great 
Statesman  was  held,  by  a  resolution  to  erect  a  marble 
statue  to  his  honour  in  the  Court-room  of  the  India 
House.  He  was  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  and 
some  thought  the  testimonial  had  been  too  long 
delayed  by  that  jealousy  which  so  often  assails  true 
greatness.  Wellesley's  sensitive  mind,  neverthe- 
less, felt  that  he  had  at  last  received  the  true  laurel- 
wreath,  and  he  thus  acknowledged  the  vote  : — "  My 
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"  first  emotion  was  to  offer  up  my  thankful  acknow- 
"ledgments  to  the  Almighty  power  which  has 
"  preserved  my  Hfe  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
"  human  nature,  to  receive  a  distinction  of  which 
"  history  affords  so  few,  if  any,  examples."  English- 
men might  have  noted,  as  unparalleled  in  national 
records,  the  honours  paid  in  their  life-time  to  two 
brothers  who,  though  differing  in  intellect,  tastes,  and 
politics,  had  combined  their  genius  to  increase  the 
glory  and  extend  the  power  of  the  British  Empire. 

The   Marquis   did    not  live  to  see  the  statue  of 
himself,  which  was  not  placed    in   the    Court-room 
until    three  years  after  his  decease.      On  the  righr 
hand  stood  the  statue   of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  thousands  who  visited,  in  years  gone  by,  the 
old  India  House  in  Leadenhall   Street,  saw,  in  the 
marble  representatives  of  the  two   "  mighty  chiefs," 
an  epitome  of  English  history  during  some  of  the 
most  exciting  years  of  the  present  century.      The 
following  lines,  written  by  the  Marquis  for  a  statue 
of  his  famous  brother,  prove  how  fully  he  appreciated 
the  military  and  civil  genius  of  the  "iron  Duke": — 

"  Conservata  tuis  Asia  atque  Europa  triumphis, 
"  Invictum  bello  te  coluere  Ducem  : 
Nunc  umbrata  geris  civili  tempo ra  quercu, 
Ut  desit  Famae  gloria  nulla  tuae.^' 

Translated  by  the  Marquis  himself: — 

"  Europe  and  Asia  saved  by  thee,  proclaim 
"  Invincible  in  war  thy  deathless  name : 
''  Now  round  thy  brows  the  civic  oak  we  twine, 
''  That  every  earthly  glory  may  be  thinc.^' 


it 
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In  his  eightieth  year  the  Marquis  received  from 
his  loved  College,  Eton,  a  tribute  of  esteem  which 
was  to  him  as  grateful  as  that  offered  by  the  East 
India  Company.  In  the  year  1840,  his  bust  was 
placed  in  the  Upper  School,  and  Wellesley  acknow- 
ledged the  communication  of  this  event  by  the 
following  Hnes  to  Provost  Hodgson : — 

''  Affulsit  mihi  supremae  meta  ultima  famae, 
^^  Jam  mihi  cum  laurojuncta  cupressus  erit. 

"  Mater  amata,  meam  quae  fovit,  Etona,  juventam 
"  Ipsa  recedentem  signat  honore  senem/' 

Translated  by  the  Marquis : — 

"  On  my  last  steps  Fame  sheds  her  purest  rays, 
'^  And  wreathes  with  bays  the  cypress  and  the  yew  ; 
"  Eton,  blest  guardian  of  my  youthful  days, 
'^  Greets  my  retiring  age  with  honours  new/^ 

From  these  verses  the  reader  will  infer  that  this 
famous  Statesman  kept  up  his  classical  studies  to  the 
last  year  of  his  prolonged  life.  Not  all  the  anxieties 
of  his  eventful  history,  nor  all  the  honours  conferred 
by  the  East  and  West  could  ever  draw  his  affection 
from  his  early  love — the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Lord  Brougham  has  called  attention  to  the 
suggestive  fact  that  Wellesley,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  "  began  to  read  over  again,  more  than  once,  the 
"  Homeric  poems  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes." 
When  eighty-one,  this  enthusiastic  classical  scholar 
printed,  for  private  distribution  and  criticism,  a 
selection  from  his  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  com- 
positions, significantly  entitled  "  Primitive  et  Reliquiae," 
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some  being  among  his  earliest  and  others  among  his 
latest  verses.  The  "  Primitiae  "  were  written  from  his 
sixteenth  to  his  twenty-first  year,  the  earliest  at  Eton 
the  later  at  Oxford.  The  "  Reliquiae  "  extend  from 
his  twenty-second  to  his  eightieth  year :  among  these 
is  an  English  ballad  on  Duncan's  victory  at  Camper- 
down,  Written  in  English  verse  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  sung  at  the  great  banquet  given  to 
the  victorious  admiral  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Also  among  the  "  Reliquiae  "  is  the  beautiful  ode  on 
the  "  Salix  Babylonica,"  or  weeping  willow,  in  which 
he  introduces  the  Jews  mourning  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  One  of  these  trees  was  planted  by  the 
Marquis  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  playing- 
fields  of  Eton  College,  and  was  long  regarded  by  all 
Etonians  as  a  most  expressive  memorial  of  their 
great  fellow-collegian.  A  storm  prostrated  this  tree 
a  few  years  ago,  but  a  less  noble  specimen  still  bends 
over  the  shining  river  near  the  site  of  "  Wellesley's 
"  tree." 

The  Marquis  died  at  his  residence,  Kingston 
House,  Brompton,  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  leaving  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
patriotic  Englishmen,  and  ever  to  be  revered  by  all 
true-hearted  Etonians.  Death  did  not  dissolve  the 
connection  between  the  Marquis  and  his  cherished 
College ;  his  body  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  on 
Saturday,  the  8th  of  October,  by  his  own  earnest 
request.  Thus,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  life,  he  was 
borne  to  rest  amid  the  scenes  of  his  early  boyhood. 
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His  own  language,  on  the  monumental  inscription 
written  by  himself,  shews  the  calm  satisfaction  with 
which,  as  he  waited  the  last  hour,  he  looked  upon  the 
College  Chapel  as  his  resting  place — "  In  gremium 
"  redeo  serus,  Etona,  tuum."  The  monument  was 
erected  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
"  in  egregii^  viri  memoriam,"  in  the  North  entrance 
of  the  Chapel.  The  memory  of  the  illustrious 
dead  soon  fades  from  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
but  there  must  still  be  many  Etonians  to  whom  the 
simple  epithets  of  this  marble  will  suggest  a  long 
train  of  grand  associations. 

Though  the  Marquis  was  twice  married  he  left  no 
children  capable  of  inheriting  his  titles ;  the  Mar- 
quisate  and  Barony  of  Wellesley,  therefore,  became 
extinct,  but  the  Earldom  of  Mornington  descended 
to  the  next  brother.  Lord  Maryborough. 

THE    EARL    OF    DURHAM. 

Though  this  Viceroy  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
same  political  elevation  as  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  he 
enjoyed,  for  a  time,  a  far  greater  popularity  among 
the  English  masses  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  re- 
nowned Indian  Statesman.  His  vast  wealth,  as 
"  lord  of  the  coal  country,"  would  have  made  him 
the  welcome  ally  of  any  party,  but  his  vehement 
support  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  multitude.  His  generous  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Polish  nationality  raised  his  fame  on  the 
Continent,  while  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  French 
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and  English  parties  in  Canada,  impressed  on  all  a 
conviction  of  his  patriotism  and  unswerving  honesty 
of  purpose.  He  died,  too,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
eight,  a  time  of  life  when  some  of  our  greatest 
Statesmen  have  but  begun  to  win  their  laurels. 

John  George  Lambton,  eldest  son  of  William 
Henry  Lambton,  Esquire,  of  Lambton  Castle,  Dur- 
ham, was  born  on  the  12th  of  April,  1792,  when 
Europe  was  beginning  to  feel  the  first  shocks  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  father  died  in  1797 
and  had,  therefore,  little,  if  any,  influence  in  forming 
the  character  of  the  future  Canadian  Viceroy.  His 
early  education  did  not  develope  any  remarkable 
literary  brilliancy,  but  his  course  at  Eton,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  revealed  a 
tendency  to  support  popular  rather  than  oligarchical 
principles  of  government.  Instead  of  going  to  one 
of  the  Universities  on  leaving  Eton,  Mr.  Lambton 
entered  the  loth  Hussar  regiment,  at  a  period  when 
the  military  profession  was  attracting  so  much  of  the 
energy  and  chivalry  of  Europe.  But  the  powerful 
charms  of  wedlock  and  politics  soon  drew  off  the 
Hussar  officer  from  the  perils  and  honours  of  the 
camp.  His  marriage,  when  but  twenty,  with  Miss 
Harriet  Cholmondeley,  and  his  election  to  Parliament 
for  the  County  of  Durham,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
proved  that  the  rich  Mr.  Lambton  could  easily 
command  the  joys  of  home-life  and  the  fascinations 
of  political  influence.  His  first  important  speech 
shewed  that  he  regarded  "  the  voice  of  the  people  " 
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as  more  powerful  than  the  decisions  of  kings.  At 
the  close  of  the  great  War,  the  Allied  Powers  re- 
solved to  reward  Sweden  and  her  King,  Bernadotte, 
for  their  judiciously-timed  opposition  to  Napoleon, 
by  giving  Norway  to  Sweden.  The  member  for 
Durham  denounced  the  proceeding  as  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  nations.  The  Norwegians 
clung  with  a  passionate  ardour  to  their  ancient  union 
with  Denmark,  and  rose  in  arms  against  the  hateful 
marriage  with  their  nearer  neighbour.  The  denunci- 
ations of  Mr.  Lambton  were  as  powerless  as  the 
armed  bands  of  the  Norwegian  patriots,  but  his 
conduct  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  held  the 
doctrine — "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei." 

When  Canning  became  Premier,  in  1827,  he  found 
one  of  his  strongest  supporters  in  the  politician  who 
had  dared  to  condemn  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Norse  people.  The  successor  of  Canning,  Viscount 
Goderich,  received  very  efficient  help  from  so  deter- 
mined a  Whig  as  Mr.  Lambton.  But  as  this 
Cabinet  had  but  a  short  and  not  very  happy  life, 
being  broken  up  at  the  beginning  of  1828,  it  was 
resolved  to  reward  Mr.  Lambton  by  raising  him  to 
the  Peerage,  by  the  style  of  Baron  Durham. 

The  year  1830  brought  to  Lord  Durham  the  very 
opportunity  he  had  long  desired.  The  battle  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  then  raging,  .  and  Earl 
Grey  became  Premier,  supported  by  such  doughty 
political  warriors  as  Brougham,  Palmerston,  Graham, 
and    Russell.      The  office  of   Lord   Privy  Seal  was 
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assigned  to  Lord  Durham,  but  the  work  in  which  he 
took  especial  deUght  was  the  drawing  up  and  settUng 
the  details  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  as  a  new  "  Magna  Charta." 

The  Reform  party  having  triumphed,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  resigned  his  office  in  March,  1833,  t)ut 
gained  another  step  in  the  Peerage,  being  then  raised 
to  the  Earldom.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  into  the 
quietude  of  private  life,  but,  that  same  year,  under- 
took a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  to  procure  more 
favourable  terms  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  the 
Poles,  whose  formidable  insurrection  had  just  been 
suppressed,  and  every  bright  hope  dashed  to  the 
ground.  He  failed  in  his  main  object,  the  destinies 
being  clearly,  for  a  time,  against  Poland,  but  the 
knowledge  then  gained  of  Russia  and  its  policy 
induced  Viscount  Melbourne  to  select  the  Earl  as 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1835.  -^^  \i^\d 
this  responsible  office  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  exchange  ambassadorial  for  Vice-regal 
work.  Canada  was  then  convulsed  by  the  Rebellion 
headed  by  Papineau  and  others  who  guided  the  in- 
surrectionary French  party,  calling  themselves  by  the 
high-sounding  name  "  Fils  de  la  Liberte." 

The  Earl  was  entrusted  with  great  powers,  but  the 
political  passions  and  fierce  jealousies  of  the  British 
and  French  parties  required  great  "  good  fortune " 
and  extraordinary  power  of  managing  men.  The 
Viceroy  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  29th  of  May,  1838, 
when  the   snake   of   the   revolt    had  been  scotched, 
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though    not    killed,  by    Sir    Francis    Head  and    the 
loyal  Canadians.     Fiery  passions  raged  on  all  sides, 
and  the  new  Governor  was  perplexed  in  his  attempts 
to  induce  foes  to  shake  hands.     Some  leading  rebels 
had  been  executed  for  treason,  but  their  partizans,  in 
Canada  and  the  United   States,  called  this  assassina- 
tion.     Others   were  put  on  their   trial    for   murder 
during  the  revolt,  but  infuriated  juries  of  the  French 
party  acquitted  the  criminals.    The  old  British  colon- 
ists cried  out  for  the  severest   measures  against   men 
who  had  striven  to  dismember  the  Empire ;    others 
recommended  a  complete  pardon  and  brotherly  love 
everywhere.     The  latter  plan  was  against  Canadian 
nature  in  1838,  and  the  former  method  was  against 
the  Earl  of  Durham's  nature.      Neither  scheme  was, 
therefore,    available,    and   the   puzzled    Viceroy   was 
compelled  to  trust  to  the  influences  of   time,  good 
government,    and   to  so    much    of    common    sense 
as  still  survived  the  havoc  of  the  conflict. 

He  had  great  reliance  on  the  effect  of  a  continued 
stream  of  British  emigration  to  Canada,  as  sure  to 
strengthen  the  English  party,  but  the  machinery  for 
promoting  this  on  a  great  scale  had  been  shamefully 
neglected.  The  Governor-General  made  a  tour 
through  both  upper  and  lower  Canada,  hoping  thus 
to  detect  any  lurking  evils  and  to  discover  suitable 
remedies.  He  would,  doubtless,  have  accomplished 
much  for  the  American  portions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, by  his  energy  and  thorough  honesty  of  purpose, 
had  health,  time,  and  circumstances  been  favourable. 
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But  these  three  great  helpers  were  not  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  Earl  oi  Durham.  If  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances, what  could  be  more  harassing  to  a  high- 
spirited  Statesman  than  the  party  feuds  and  bitter 
hatreds  which,  in  1838,  seemed  to  make  all  good 
government  impossible  in  the  Canadas  ?  To  this 
was  added  the  mortifying  suspicion  that  the  Cabinet 
did  not  give  him  all  the  support  expected.  These 
facts  might  have  spurred  a  more  self-centred  man  to 
hold  on  his  own  course  with  a  loftier  determination. 
But  the  effect  on  the  Earl  was  a  rather  hasty  sur- 
render of  the  government  in  October,  1838,  even 
while  the  Rebellion  was  yet  unsuppressed.  Delicate 
Health,  or  at  least  a  certain  want  of  physical  stamina, 
may  have  partly  contributed  to  this  result.  Con- 
sumption was  latent  in  his  system ;  his  eldest  son 
and  the  three  daughters  of  his  second  marriage  all 
died  from  this  malady.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  his  work,  we  cannot  forget  the  important 
element  of  a  delicate  organization.  Nor  can  the 
third  great  element  of  human  success — time — be 
omitted  when  considering  the  public  life  of  the  Earl 
of  Durham.  His  highest  political  office — that  which 
places  him  in  this  Section — was  publicly  exercised 
from  May  to  October  only.  This  would  have 
scarcely  been  sufficient  to  set  even  a  good  govern- 
mental machine  to  work  with  ease  and  effect.  What 
then  was  to  be  expected  when  every  wheel  and  every 
pivot  was  out  of  order,  and  the  engine  itself  likely  to 
blow  up  at  any  moment  ? 
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With  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  from 
Canada  his  pubhc  life  was  ended,  and  his  course  on 
earth  was  near  its  close.  In  less  than  two  years 
after  resigning  Vice-regal  honours  and  responsibili- 
ties, the  vehement  reformer  and  energetic  politician 
died  at  Cowes,  the  28th  of  July,  1840,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight.  Early  in  the  preceding  May  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  had  warned  him  not  to 
spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  England.  He  imme- 
diately prepared  to  visit  the  south  of  Europe ;  but 
the  journey  had  been  too  long  deferred,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  stop  at  Cowes.  There  the  last  remedies 
were  tried  in  vain,  and  there  the  first  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham died  on  the  day  above  mentioned. 

The  character  of  this  Statesman  has  nothing  com- 
plex or  mysterious  about  it.  He  was  neither  an  ideal 
philosopher  nor  a  Utopian  politician,  he  longed  for 
human  perfection  though  not  expecting  it,  and 
hoped  for  great  results  from  the  gradual  spread  of 
education  and  those  habits  of  right  judgment  which 
are  its  best  results.  He  may  have  been  a  little  too 
exclusive,  too  much  led  by  the  opinions  of  a  clique, 
and,  therefore,  wanting  in  those  wide  sympathies 
which  are  often  the  true  source  of  a  Statesman's 
power.  But  he  was  thoroughly  honest  in  purpose, 
energetic  in  action,  and  patriotic  in  all  his  aims. 

THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND. 

George  Eden,  afterwards  Earl  of  Auckland  and 
Governor-General  of  India,  was  born  in   1784,  being 
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the  second  son  of  William,  first  Loni  Auckland. 
His  mother  was  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  who  was 
Governor-General  of  India  from  1807  to  181  a. 
Thus  George  Eden  had  the  road  to  high  poHtical 
life  prepared  for  him  from  his  earliest  days.  The 
father  had  filled  high  offices,  having  been  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  a  Plenipotentiary  to  both  France  and  Spain, 
and  also  Ambassador  to  the  Hague.  The  maternal 
uncle,  Earl  of  Minto,  held  still  higher  appointments, 
and  thus  patronage  must  have  been  waiting,  on  all 
sides,  to  shed  her  cheering  gifts  on  young  Mr.  IChkn. 
Both  the  father  and  the  uncle  lived  until  the  year 
1 8 14,  when  the  future  Earl  of  Auckland  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year,  and  ample  time  was  thus 
given  for  pushing  on  the  fortunes  of  a  second  son. 

The  path  first  marked  out  for  the  son  of  Baron 
Auckland  was  legal  rather  than  political,  and,  with  this 
object,  he  entered  Eton  at  the  age  of  twelve,  whence, 
after  passing  through  the  usual  Oxford  curriculum, 
he  proceeded  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted the  7th  of  May,  1806,  and  called  to  the  Bar 
May  the  13th,  1809.  A  great  family  calamity  in  the 
next  year  changed  the  future  course  of  the  young 
barrister.  His  elder  brother,  William,  was  drowned 
in  the  Thames  in  January,  i8io,  and  this  made 
George  the  heir  to  the  father's  barony  of  Auck- 
land. He  soon  after  took  the  first  step  in  political 
Hfe,  becoming  M.  P.  for  Woodstock,  which  had  been 
previously  represented  by  the  brother. 
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Mr.    Eden   made   no  decided  impression   on  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  neither  an  orator  nor  a 
powerful  debater ;  but  a  clear-head,  great  industry,  and 
much  power  in  grasping  and  arranging  details  made 
him    an    able    working    member.      These    qualities 
gradually   acquired  for  him  much  influence  in  the 
House   of  Lords,  to  which  he    was   summoned  on 
the  death   of  his  father,  the    28th    of   May,   18 14. 
Though    surely    gaining    a    reputation    for    general 
ability,  Lord  Auckland  sat  for  sixteen  years  among 
the  Peers  before  any  important  office  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  himself  to  any  special  public 
work.     The  great  Reform  movement  of  1830,  which 
brought  Earl  Grey  to  the  Treasury,  opened  the  doors 
of  office   to   Lord   Auckland,    who    then    became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the 
Mint.     The  year  1 834  saw  him  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  next  year  gave  him  a  position  of 
almost    Imperial  grandeur  :    he   was  then  appointed 
Governor-General    of     India.       This    country    was 
approaching   one   of    those   terribly   critical  periods 
which  require  the  genius  of  a  Marius,  a  Sylla,  and  a 
Caesar  combined  in  one  guiding  mind.      With  the 
exception  of  Earl  Canning  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  no 
Governor-General    of   India   ever   bore  the  fury  of 
such  a  tempest  as  tiiat  which  shook  India   in   the 
time  of  Lord  Auckland.     It  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible, in   this   short  memoir,   to   do   more   than 
allude   to   that    memorable   Afghan  War,  in  which 
English  mismanagement  and  native  treachery  led  to 
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the  annihilation  of  a  British  army,  amid  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  Cabul.  Nor  can  the  triumphant 
march  of  the  avenging  forces  and  the  complete 
restoration  of  British  influence  beyond  the  Indus 
receive  any  detailed  notice  here. 

Some  readers,  at  least,  will  remember  how  Dost 
Mahommed  seized  the  Afghan  throne  and  plotted  to 
undermine  British  influence.      Lord  Auckland  de- 
clared War  against  him,  and,  on  the  first  of  October, 
1838,  the  English  army  forced  a  passage  into  Cabul 
and  restored  the  deposed  Prince,  Shah  Sooja.      For  a 
time  all  seemed  to  go  well:  Candahar   was   taken, 
Jellalabad  captured,  and  Dost  Mahommed  became  a 
prisoner.      Then   came  a  flood   of  calamities:    the 
British  camp  near  Cabul  was  so  badly  placed  as  to 
be  hardly  defensible;    the  vast  commissariat  stores 
were  left  unprotected  and  were  lost ;  Afghan  insolence 
grew  daily ;  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  the  political  agent, 
and  Sir  William  M'Naghten  were  treacherously  mur- 
dered,  the  camp    was  surrounded   by  the   Afghans 
and  supplies  cut  off".      Then,  instead  of  boldly  as- 
sailing the  beleaguering  foe,  an  agreement  to  evacuate 
Cabul  was  actually  made.     The  retreat  began  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  January  the  6th,   1841,  the  Afghans 
promising   to   furnish   supplies    and   to    protect   the 
retiring  columns.      Not   a   promise   was   kept:    the 
army,    encumbered    by    a   horde    of  camp-followers, 
was  murderously  attacked  in  the  mountain  defiles; 
the   Sepoys,    benumbed    by   the    intense    cold,  were 
slaughtered    with    little    resistance.       No     effective 
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attempts  were  made  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
heights  and  thus  keep  the  passes  clear  for  the  march 
of  the  troops.  Three  terrible  days  of  misery  and 
slaughter  thus  passed ;  then  it  was  resolved  to  sur- 
render the  ladies,  the  wives  of  the  officers,  to  the 
false  Akbar  Khan,  the  Afghan  leader,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  lives.  The  retreat  now  became  a  rout : 
the  Sepoys  dropped  like  sheep,  but  the  Europeans 
defended  themselves  with  heroism,  and  died  fighting 
almost  to  the  last  man  in  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass. 
Akbar  Khan  then  pushed  on  hoping  to  seize  Jellala- 
bad,  but  a  man  with  a  cool  head  and  firm  will, 
General  Sale,  held  command  there,  and  not  only 
saved  the  place  but  defeated  Akbar.  This  heroic 
defence  of  the  miserable  fortress  of  Jellalabad  gave 
time  to  collect  forces.  But  the  difficult  Khyber  pass 
was  in  the  rear  of  Jellalabad,  and  that  must  be  forced 
by  any  army  which  approached  to  relieve  Sate.  It 
was  soon  found  what  men  of  the  right  sort  could 
accomplish.  General  Pollock  cut  his  way  through 
the  fanatic  defenders  of  the  dreaded  Khyber  defile  and 
reached  Sale  in  April,  1842.  General  Nott  stormed 
Ghuznee  in  September,  and,  a  week  later,  the  fatal 
Khoord  Cabul  was  forced  by  General  Pollock,  who 
entered  Cabul  and  blew  up  the  fortifications  of  the 
murderous  and  treacherous  city.  The  prisoners  and 
surrendered  ladies  were  recovered,  and  thus  this 
memorable  struggle  ended  amid  sounds  of  victory. 

As  certain  reigns  are  often   remembered  for  some 
important  event  which   puts  its  special  mark  for  ever 
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on  them,  so  the  Indian  Administration  of  Lord 
Auckland  must  always  be  associated  with  a  dark 
calamity  and  a  brilliant  retaliation.  He  is  not,  in- 
deed, responsible  for  the  indecision  which  led  to  the 
one,  nor  can  he  fairly  claim  the  laurels  won  in  the 
other.  The  disgrace  and  the  glory  must  fall  to  the 
political  and  military  agents.  These  were  too  far 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  too  much  thrown  on  their  own  resources  for  him 
to  share  the  responsibilities  of  disaster  or  the  triumphs 
of  victory.  But  this  Indian  ruler  may  at  least  claim 
the  merit  of  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  a 
calamity  without  a  parallel  in  the  long  history  of  the 
British  Empire.  When  the  air  was  filled  with  ter- 
rible rumours,  when  the  darkest  news  ran  from  bazaar 
to  bazaar,  and  when  even  some  high  officials  began 
to  tremble  for  the  destinies  of  Britain  in  the  East, 
then,  in  that  day  of  agony  and  darkness,  the  Earl  of 
Auckland  stood  firm,  not  blind  to  the  peril  but 
confident  in  the  resources  at  his  disposal.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  India  until  the  victories 
of  Pollock  and  Nott  had  shewn  to  Mahommedan 
and  Brahmin  their  folly  in  hoping  or  fearing  that 
one  check  could  lay  prostrate  the  deeply-founded 
structure  of  British  dominion.  The  changes  of  politi- 
cal parties  at  home,  and  the  desire,  in  some  quarters, 
to  send  to  India  a  Viceroy  of  loftier  qualities,  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  Statesman  who  had  both  braved  the 
tempest  and  weathered  the  storm.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in    1842,  by  the  more  daring  and  versatile 
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Lord  EUenborough,  of  whom  a  notice  is  given  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  Section. 

The  public  Hfe  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland  did  not 
end  with  his  departure  from  India ;  he  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1846,  an  office  in  which 
his  industry  and  close  attention  to  details  rendered 
important  service  to  the  country.  He  held  also 
many  of  those  numerous  offices  for  which  working 
talent  and  practical  knowledge  are  essential  qualifi- 
cations. Besides  his  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  he 
was  Governor  of  the  Naval  College,  Portsmouth; 
a  Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  a  Trustee 
of  the  British  Museum  and  also  of  that  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  and  President  of  the 
Senate  of  University  College.  The  holder  of  so 
much  influence  could,  under  no  circumstances,  pass 
away  without  leaving  many  an  important  position 
unoccupied.  But  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland  drew  public  sym- 
pathy towards  his  name.  He  was  on  a  visit  at  Lord 
Ashburton's  seat,  the  Grange,  near  Alresford,  Hants, 
and  on  Saturday,  December  30th,  1848,  joined  a 
shooting-party.  After  following  the  dogs  some  miles, 
the  Earl  halted,  smitten  with  paralysis.  Being  carried 
back  to  the  house  the  serious  nature  of  the  attack 
became  evident,  and  Dr.  Locock  was  summoned. 
On  Sunday  the  Earl  became  worse,  a  second  attack 
destroyed  all  hope,  and,  on  the  new  year's  day,  1849, 
this  Statesman  ended  his  days  in  Lord  Ashburton's 
mansion. 
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Eton  cannot  class  him  with  the  brightest  names  in 
her  roll,  but  the  College  may  rejoice  in  the  recol- 
lection that  from  its  schools  have  gone  out  a  numerous 
band  of  men  resembling  the  Earl  of  Auckland  in 
their  qualifications  for  the  ordinary  but  yet  im- 
portant business  of  the  State.  To  train  a  class  of 
such  Statesmen  is  the  most  honourable  work  of  our 
great  Schools.  Genius  they  cannot  create,  and  even 
their  opportunities  of  moulding  it  must  be  rare,  but 
average  intellect  and  talent  they  can  and  do  guide 
and  elevate.  Such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Auckland 
are  especially  required  for  the  work  of  long-estab- 
lished Empires,  which  need  able  administrators  of 
the  vast  political  machine  rather  than  creative  geni- 
uses. The  latter  may,  at  times,  be  required,  but  the 
former  must  be  constantly  supplied  or  the  nation's 
life  becomes  spasmodic  and  diseased. 

THE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

If  an  ancient  lineage  ensured  accumulated]  powers 
of  intellect  and  treasures  of  wisdom,  few  Statesmen 
could  have  competed  with  Hugh  Percy,  the  third 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  A  nobleman  who 
could  trace  his  descent  from  the  William  de  Percy  of 
the  Doomsday  Book  ;  whose  ancestors  were  not  only 
allied  to  the  most  illustrious  princely  houses  of 
Europe,  but  distinguished  by  deeds  of  renown  in 
battle-field  and  council-hall,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  add  another  wreath  to  the  family  gar- 
land.    When  this  is  not  the  case,  men  are  sometimes 
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disappointed  to  find  only  a  respectable  and  useful 
politician,  instead  of  brilliant  genius  or  kingly  quali- 
ties of  mind.  But  may  not  the  honest  employment  ' 
of  rank,  riches,  official  station,  and  a  fairly-trained 
understanding  be  as  truly  honourable  in  the  des- 
cendant of  an  old  knightly  line,  as  were  daring  feats 
of  arms  in  the  days  of  chivalry  ?  All  who  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  will  admit  that  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  well  sustained  the  honours  of 
his  family. 

Hugh  Percy  was  born  on  the  12th  of  April,  1785, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  second  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  youth  passed  through  the 
usual  Eton  course  of  study  from  his  eleventh  to  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge 
in  1805,  as  a  member  of  St.  John's.  He  was  not 
attracted  by  the  honour  of  a  place  among  the  Wrang- 
lers, or  even  by  the  more  humble  position  of  the 
senior  or  junior  "Optimes;"  the  classical  medals 
were  left  to  the  ambition  of  others,  the  ordinary 
degree  being  deemed  sufficient  for  one  whose  life 
was  to  be  given  to  politics. 

The  future  Duke  entered  Parhament  soon  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  sitting,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  for  no  less  than  three  boroughs  in  succession — ■ 
Buckingham,  Westminster,  and  Launceston — and 
ended  this  rather  diversified  Parliamentary  course  by 
becoming  a  knight  of  the  Shire  for  Northumberland 
in  1807.  His  pohtics  were  what  are  now  called 
Conservative,  though  at  that  period  the  older  epithet. 
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"  Tory,"  was  deemed  the  better  designation.  While 
the  war-fever  raged,  it  was  natural  that  a  Percy 
should  actively  co-operate  in  all  warlike  preparations 
against  Napoleon.  A  special  body  of  troops,  called 
**The  Percy  Militia,"  had  been  raised  from  the 
tenantry  on  the  Percy  estates,  and  consisted  of  artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  infantry;  thus  being  an  army  in 
miniature.  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land naturally  took  the  command,  and  spent  large 
sums  in  securing  the  utmost  efficiency  of  his  little 
army. 

After  voting  as  a  Commoner  for  six  years,  the 
House  of  Lords  received  him  as  Earl  Percy  in 
1 8 1 2 ;  and,  five  years  later,  the  death  of  his  father 
raised  him  to  the  Dukedom.  The  year  1819  saw 
the  new  Duke  enrolled  among  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  an  honour  which  he  seems  to  have  valued  far 
higher  than  his  rank  in  the  Peerage,  He  had  now 
reached  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  had  made  no 
decided  impression  either  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  among  the  Peers.  He  was  neither  an  orator  nor  a 
debater,  but  was  nevertheless  regarded  with  more 
respect  than  some  who  were  far  above  him  in  intel- 
lectual powers.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  fame,  but 
patriotism  and  a  sense  of  duty  alone  impelled  him  to 
endure  the  thankless  labours  of  political  life.  The 
Duke  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  spend  his 
days  in  Alnwick  Castle,  superintending  his  estates 
and  seeing  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his 
numerous  tenantry.     But  his  strong  conviction  that 
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rank  and  privilege  impose  heavy  duties  and  responsi-  ' 
bilities  on  their  possessor,  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  own 
love  for  a  quiet  country-life  to  his  public  duties. 

The  year  1825  gave  the  Duke  the  coveted  oppor-  1 
tunity  for  doing  at  least  something  for  the  honour 
of  England.  The  coronation  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  X  of  France,  in  that  year,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  representative  to  Rheims.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland  was  selected,  and  the  result  justi- 
fied the  choice.  It  may  be  said  that  such  an  office 
was  but  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony,  requiring  no 
special  ability  to  discharge  the  pageantry  of  its  formal 
duties.  But  it  was  just  because  of  this  pageantry  1 
that  the  office  required  one  species  of  ability  at  I 
least — the  power  of  spending  vast  sums  of  money  to 
support  the  honour  of  England  amidst  the  general 
splendour.  So  vast  was  the  Duke's  outlay  on  this 
occasion,  that  England's  ambassador  was,  on  that 
day,  a  sun  among  the  other  lights.  His  was  no  vulgar 
personal  display,  but  a  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  the 
British  Empire.  His  liberal  and  magnificent  outlay 
was  appreciated  by  the  country,  and  Parliament  ex- 
pressed the  national  feeling  by  voting  ^10,000  to  pur- 
chase a  diamond-hiked  sword  for  the  man  who  had 
thus  preferred  the  national  honour  to  his  own  interests. 

The  year  1829  conducted  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland to  the  climax  of  his  official  dignities. 
The  Duke  of  Welhngion  then  named  him  for  the 
office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  appointment 
which  his  friends  hailed  as  a  grand  opportunity   for 
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quieting  the  bitter  party-feeling  then,  as  always, 
burning  in  that  country.  These  hopes  were  vain, 
and  the  Duke's  position  was  unfavourable.  His  own 
political  views  were  distasteful  to  the  Irish  party 
leaders,  and  he  had,  unfortunately,  succeeded  a  most 
popular  Viceroy — the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  The 
Duke  also  held  office  for  too  short  a  period  to  allay 
the  prejudices  against  him,  as,  on  the  fall  of  the 
Wellington  Cabinet  in  1830,  he  was  recalled  to 
England,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  resuming  his 
former  post.  But  all  judicious  men  acknowledged 
that  the  unpopular  Viceroy  had  shewn,  amidst  all 
difficulties,  an  amount  of  good  sense,  patience,  and 
courage  which  proved  the  possession  of  valuable 
administrative  qualities. 

The  official  Ufe  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
ended  at  this  point,  for  his  appointment  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1840,  was 
little  more  than  a  mark  of  high  respect  from  the 
University.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  in  the  enjoyment  of  rural  occupa- 
tions and  in  constant  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  tenantry  and  labourers. 

He  died  at  Alnwick  Castle  on  the  1 2th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  ^^^  never  was  the  respect  of  a  whole 
country-side  more  shewn  than  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  funeral  procession  was  followed  from 
the  castle  by  nine  hundred  persons.  Nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Alnwick  accompanied  the  hearse 
for  a  mile,  and  it  was  met  at  all  the  towns  of  North- 
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umberland  by  the  magistrates  and  borough  officers 
in  deep  mourning.  Thus,  in  solemn  state  and  rever- 
ence, the  body  was  borne  from  the  distant  North  to 
London,  and  interred  in  the  Percy  vault,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  the  23  rd  of  February.  Though 
this  noble  Etonian  possessed  only  well-disciplined 
ordinary  mental  powers,  yet  the  unselfish  dedication 
of  these  to  his  country's  welfare  justly  claims  the 
recognition  of  all  who  prefer  the  true  and  solid  to 
the  brilliant  and  false. 

LORD    HEYTESBURY. 

William  A'Court,  afterwards  Lord  Heytesbury, 
narrowly  missed  the  honours  of  a  double  Vice- 
royalty,  losing  this  rare  elevation  simply  by  the 
sudden  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1834. 
His  talents  were  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  win 
the  notice  of  that  critical  judge  of  character,  but  not 
of  the  kind  to  win  much  popularity.  Lord  Heytes- 
bury is  a  type  of  a  numerous  class  of  English 
Statesmen, — men  who  long  work  in  obscure  depart- 
ments of  the  State  and  suddenly  rise  into  notice. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1780,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  William  Pierce  Ashe  A'Court,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  eighty ;  thus  passing  through  a  period 
of  unparalleled  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
Mr.  A'Court  came  up  to  Eton  in  1793  with  a  fair 
average  classical  training,  and  remained  in  the  College 
until  the  year  1796.  His  school-life  was  a  type  of 
his  political  course — not  briUiant,  but  steady  and  safe. 
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He  entered  very  early  into  public  life,  being  only 
twenty-one  when  Lord  Hawkesbury,  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  appointed  the  young  diplomatist  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Legation  at  Naples,  where  the 
utmost  prudence  and  the  most  delicate  political  tact 
were  required.  The  great  War  rolled  on,  old  king- 
doms fell  and  new  States  arose ;  peace  was  made  and 
Europe  prepared  for  new  revolutions, — but,  during  all 
these  State  movements,  Mr.  A'Court  was  left  to  do 
useful  and  highly  necessary,  but  obscure,  work.  At 
last,  in  the  year  1834,  he  was  singled  out  for  a 
great  office  by  a  Statesman  who  seldom  made  mis- 
takes in  the  characters  of  his  political  agents.  The 
government  of  India  was  then  offered  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  Lord  Heytesbury,  who  was  now  a  Peer  of 
the  Realm.  All  due  preparations  were  made  to  enter 
on  that  perilous  field.  But  the  Peel  Cabinet  had 
now  provoked  opposition,  the  new  Ministry  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  rank  of  Governor-General  of  India 
reserved  for  another  Statesman.  Ten  years  more 
passed  away,  and  then,  in  July,  1844,  Lord  Heytes- 
bury became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  did 
not  expect  a  bed  of  roses  in  Dublin  Castle,  being 
perfectly  aware  of  the  exasperation  produced  by  the 
famous  O'Connell  trial  and  with  the  treasonable 
schemes  of  the  *^  young  Ireland  "  party.  All  this  the 
new  Lord-Lieutenant  was  prepared  for,  but  he  had 
not  anticipated  the  awful  calamity  of  the  memorable 
"  potato  famine,"  which  came  in  the  year  1845,  ^^^ 
formed  a  new  chronological  epoch  in  the  history  of 
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Ireland.  Lord  Heytesbury  did  all  that  human  fore- 
thought could  suggest  or  human  labour  execute. 
He  knew  full  well  that  all  his  efforts  would  be  under- 
valued and  all  his  noblest  purposes  misrepresented 
by  the  lying  spirit  of  faction.  But  the  English 
word  "  duty "  was  his  motto,  and  therefore,  not 
asking  for  praise  and  not  fearing  censure,  he  perse- 
vered day  and  night  in  working  for  the  relief  of  the 
hapless,  though  misguided,  people.  Political  changes 
in  London  prevented  Lord  Heytesbury  from  super- 
intending the  distribution  of  the  c^  10,000,000  voted 
by  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  panic-stricken 
peasantry.  This  kindly  work  fell  to  his  successors, 
the  Earls  of  Besborough  and  Clarendon.  He  retired 
from  the  Vice-regal  chair  in  1 846,  and  for  the  re- 
maining fourteen  years  of  his  Ufe  took  little  share  in 
important  public  business. 

In  Lord  Heytesbury  we  have  another  instance  of 
the  value  of  a  class  of  professional  Statesmen,  trained 
from  early  years  in  political  work,  though  not  gifted 
with  remarkable  talents  or  possessing  one  spark  of 
what  is  justly  called  genius.  Experience  and  official 
training  give  to  such  politicians  a  power  of  dealing 
with  men  and  facts  which  even  genius  itself  might 
not  impart.  This  Eton  Statesman  died  at  his  seat, 
Heytesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  the  31st  of  May,  i860. 

EARL    FORTESCUE. 

Many  a  modern  Statesman  bears  an  ancient  name 
and  can  look  back,  with   a  justifiable  pride,  to  the 
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mailed  warrior  whose  name  heads  the  family  pedigree. 
But  it  is  not  often  that  the  modern  name  instantly 
recalls  some  man  justly  famous  for  deeds  of  war  or 
arts  of  peace.  All  readers  will,  doubtless,  see  how  the 
name  Fortescue  Hnks  the  19th  to  the  15  th  century, 
the  famous  judge  of  the  last-mentioned  period.  Sir 
John  Fortescue,*  being  an  ancestor  of  the  Eton 
nobleman  whose  life  is  now  given  in  a  short  epitome. 
The  fame  of  the  ancestor  will,  probably,  be  more  en- 
during than  that  of  the  descendant,  as  the  celebrated 
treatise,  "  De  laudibus  legum  Anglise,"  is  more  likely 
to  live  than  any  deeds  of  a  modern  Viceroy. 

Hugh  Fortescue  was  born  February  13th,  1783, 
the  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  the  first  Earl  Fortescue. 
The  future  Viceroy  of  Ireland  studied  at  Eton  from 
his  eleventh  to  his  fourteenth  year.  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  afterwards  carried  on  the  training  which 
Eton  had  begun.  The  cares  and  delights  of  a 
public  political  life  were  deliberately  chosen  by  Mr. 
Fortescue  immediately  on  coming  of  age.  He 
unhesitatingly  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Liberals,  and  the  electors  of  Barnstaple  sent  him  to 
Parliament  as  their  representative  in  1804.  Before 
he  entered  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Fortescue, 
in  1 83 1,  when  his  father  died,  he  had  represented  the 
borough  of  Tavistock  from  1826  to  1831,  in  which 
latter  year — the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  excite- 
ment— North  Devon  chose  him  to  utter  her  wishes 
in    Parhament.       Thus,    before    Baron    Fortescue 

*  Sec  Page  56. 
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entered  the  House  of  Peers,  he  had  acquired,  by  the 
convincing  method  of  personal  experience,  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  English 
Commonalty.  This  was  to  him  of  more  value  than 
if  he  had  tried  to  digest  a  hundred  volumes  of 
statistics  and  political  economy.  It  prevented  many 
an  opinion  from  being  pushed  to  unpractical  ex- 
tremes, and  generally  guided  his  political  steps  into 
that  difficult  but  much-lauded  "via  media,"  the 
despair  of  many  theologians  and  of  some  Statesmen. 
This  well-balanced  moderation  of  Earl  Fortes- 
cue's  political  creed  was  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  of 
his  holding  important  offices  in  the  Administrations 
of  both  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  former  appointed  him  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and,  under  the  latter,  he  became  Lord-Steward  of  the 
Household.  He  conducted  the  Irish  government 
from  April,  1839,  to  September,  1841.  Ireland  was 
then,  as  usual  with  her,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  and 
wild  with  the  Repeal  agitation.  The  Viceroy  would 
gladly  have  striven  to  improve  the  fisheries,  to  attract 
capitalists  to  the  country,  extend  commerce,  and  pro- 
mote agriculture.  But  all  his  care  was  imperatively 
required  to  prevent  excitement  from  becoming  re- 
bellion, and  to  nip  conspiracy  before  it  took  the 
shape  of  treason.  This  was  a  bitter  mortification  for 
one  who  was  intensely  anxious  to  promote  the  real 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  two  years  of  his  Vice- 
regal office  were,  therefore,  to  him  years  of  ceaseless 
anxiety  and  disappointment.     Nor  was  the  least  con- 
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solation  found  in  the  reflection  that  his  predecessor, 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  his  successor,  Earl 
de  Grey,  were  as  powerless  as  himself  to  charm  away 
the  serpent  of  discontent. 

Earl  Fortes  CUE  was  no  believer  in  the  notion  that 
man's  ultimate  perfection  must  be  reached  through 
the  mere  education  of  the  intellect,  but  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  an  earnest  promoter  of  every  judicious 
attempt  to  train  the  minds  of  men  and  liberate  them 
from  the  bondage  of  error,  prejudice,  and  super- 
stition. As  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  London,  he  looked 
with  the  deepest  interest  on  the  gradual  growth  of 
science  and  literature.  He  himself  entered  the  literary 
work-shop,  by  editing  the  speeches  of  Lord  King, 
noted  for  his  antagonism  to  the  bench  of  Bishops. 
As  honest  opposition  is  ever  better  than  contempt- 
uous indifference,  so  Earl  Fortescue  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  conclusions  of  so  independent  a 
thinker  as  Lord  King  might  prove  an  intellectual 
discipline  for  able  men  of  all  parties.  Some  may 
have  thought  that  the  pugnacious  Peer  had  spoken 
often  enough  when  in  the  flesh,  and  were  annoyed  at 
hearing  the  old  arguments  spoken  as  if  from  the 
grave.  But  all  tolerant  and  candid  men  thanked 
the  Earl  for  placing  within  reach  the  printed  opinions 
of  the  able  relation  of  the  philosopher  Locke. 

Earl  Fortescue  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  pre- 
serving to  the  last  his  early  taste  for  literature,  and 
looking  out,  from  his  Devonshire  retreat.  Castle  Hill, 
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on  the  great  political  movements  of  the  day.  Hcl 
died  at  Exeter  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  ag^  1 
on  September  14th,  i86i.  He  was  then  journeying  I 
homewards  when  sudden  illness  forced  him  to  stopi 
at  that  town. 


THE  EARL  OF  EGLINTON. 
Many  persons  now  living  may  remember  how  this 
popular  nobleman  linked  the  year  1839  with  his 
name.  Not  only  the  children  of  fashion,  not  only 
the  loungers  of  the  Pail-Mall  clubs,  but  ambitious 
politicians,  scheming  Statesmen,  and  busy  men  of  the 
world  were  talking  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  and 
his  famous  Tournament.  Men  seemed  to  be  sud- 
denly whirled  back  through  five  centuries  to  the  days 
of  Edward  III  and  all  the  dazzling  pomp  of  chivalric 
times.  What  a  whim,  cried  some,  a  tournament  in 
the  19th  century !  a  tournament  in  the  age  of  rail- 
roads and  steam-engines — how  absurd!  what  a  sham — 
how  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  all  the  surroundings 
of  our  daily  life  !  Such  were  the  comments  of  some 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  in 
the  Reading-room  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Why  not  have  such  a  picture  of  olden  times?  was 
the  query  put  by  artists,  antiquarians,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  romance  school.  Why  choose  such  a 
day  for  so  wild  a  feat  ?  cried  some  angry  high 
Churchmen — St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  the  29th  of 
August.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this  criticism,  the 
tournament  was    held    at    Eglinton     Castle    on    the 
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appointed  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude. 
There  was  a  veritable  Queen  of  beauty  as  of  old, 
Lady  Mary  Seymour,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set ;  and  among  the  knights  rode  the  late  Emperor  of 
the  French — Napoleon  III. 

This  Tournament  was  no  sham  so  far  as  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton  was  concerned  ;  he  wished  to  produce 
a  living  picture  of  olden  times,  and  succeeded.  He 
had  a  due  reward ;  if  to  become  the  nine  days'  talk  of 
the  three  kingdoms  be  deemed  a  suitable  result. 
Certainly  on  no  subsequent  day  of  his  Hfe  was  the 
Earl  more  completely  the  object  of  criticism,  amaze- 
ment, and  admiration. 

Archibald  William  Montgomerie,  afterwards 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  was  born  at  Palermo 
in  September,  1812,  at  which  city  his  father  then 
resided  as  a  Diplomatic  agent.  When  but  eight 
years  old  the  boy  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  and 
also  to  the  vast  estates  of  his  family. 

He  entered  Eton  in  his  fourteenth  year,  but  cannot 
be  said  to  have  acquired  any  decided  taste  for  the 
studies  of  the  School.  With  vast  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal he  early  entered  upon  the  fascinating  excite- 
ments of  the  turf,  and  became  as  popular  there  as 
afterwards  in  the  field  of  politics.  He  gained  no 
special  honours  in  Parliament,  either  by  eloquence  or 
knowledge  ;  but  his  frank  manners  and  great  hospi- 
tality gave  him  an  influence  both  wide  and  lasting. 
He  was,  by  nature,  a  Conservative  in  politics,  but  his 
convictions  were  so  tempered  by  geniality  and  frank- 
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ness  that  opponents  of  fair  and  candid  minds  forgot 
the  politician  in  the  gentleman. 

There  was  one  portion  of  the  British  Empire 
which  a  Statesman  of  such  a  temperament  was  well 
fitted  to  manage.  Hospitality,  a  generous  and  liberal 
spirit,  love  of  splendour,  the  giving  of  balls  and 
dinners  have  always  been  in  Ireland  a  sure  road 
to  Vice-regal  popularity.  It  was,  therefore,  natural 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  should,  in  February,  1852, 
select  the  Earl  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
that  the  same  office  should  again  be  held  by  him  in 
1858.  The  " ups  and  downs"  and  the  rapid  changes 
between  the  "  ins  "  and  the  "  outs  "  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  prevented  this  popular  Lieutenant 
from  fully  carrying  out  any  complete  scheme  for  the 
good  of  Ireland.  When  he  had  been  settled  in 
Dublin  Castle  about  a  year,  notice  to  quit  was  served 
upon  him  when  his  party  went  "  out."  But  during 
each  of  his  two  short  administrations  he  certainly 
succeeded  in  one  very  difficult  task — the  winning 
the  affections  of  Ireland.  Nor  was  that  country, 
on  either  of  these  occasions,  in  one  of  her  most 
pleasant  moods.  Religious  riots,  election  riots,  and 
fierce  tenant-right  demonstrations  were  combined, 
with  the  plots  of  secret  societies,  to  keep  Ireland's 
fever  up  to  the  natural  and  usual  pitch.  Some  far- 
seeing  critics  may  suggest  that  a  Statesman  of  more 
intellectual  grasp  would  have  been  suited  to  such  a 
condition  of  society,  than  a  Viceroy  who  hoped 
to    put    down    sedition    by    balls    and    to    convert 
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traitors  by  first-rate  dinners.  These  critics  may  be 
right ;  yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  men  of  power 
had  tried  their  hands  at  this  very  work  and  failed. 
The  "  blood  and  iron  "  process  is  doubtless  very 
effective  when  it  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out  by  a 
Strafford  or  a  Bismark :  but  woe  to  those  who  try 
such  a  policy  and  fail.  If  the  Earl  of  Eglinton 
did  not  extinguish  the  furnace  of  excitement,  he  at 
least  prevented  the  flames  setting  fire  to  the  house. 

During  his  first  Irish  administration  he  received  a 
proof  that  Scotland  or,  at  the  least,  a  Scotch  Univer- 
sity, concurred  with  Ireland  in  a  high  estimation  of 
his  qualities.  He  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glas- 
gow University  in  1852,  and  thus  his  became  one  in  a 
long  series  of  illustrious  literary  names.  Just  after 
the  close  of  his  first  Irish  administration  a  heavy 
calamity,  of  a  domestic  nature,  was  added  to  his 
anxieties.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
twelve  years,  died  suddenly ;  and  a  similar  blow  fell 
upon  his  house  shortly  after  his  retirement  from  the 
second  Vice-royalty,  when  the  second  wife  died,  also 
suddenly,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  i860.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  his  own  death,  which 
happened  in  the  following  year,  must  also  be  called 
sudden.  On  the  ist  of  October,  1861,  the  Earl 
played  at  golf  at  the  residence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Whyte  Melville,  near  St.  Andrews,  and  dined  with 
this  gentleman  and  other  friends  the  same  day. 
During  the  evening,  while  all  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation,  they  were   alarmed    by    the    Earl    being 
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suddenly  struck  with  an  apoplectic  fit.  From  this 
he  never  recovered,  but  died  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
on  October  4th. 

If  some  should  inquire  whether  this  Etonian  ad- 
vanced the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  by  any  per- 
manent improvements,  or  whether  his  influence  was 
not  limited  to  the  time  he  actually  held  office :  to 
such  questions  the  best  friends  of  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton  may  reply  by  at  once  admitting  that 
this  Statesman  does  not  rank  among  those  who 
stamp  a  new  character  on  society.  His  real  place  is 
among  that  most  necessary  class  of  public  servants 
who  keep  the  machine  of  the  State  in  cflfective  action. 
They  are  too  able  and  too  conscientious  to  neglect 
the  working  of  a  single  wheel,  but  they  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  invent  improvements  or  discover  fresh 
moving  forces. 

EARL  CANNING. 
Some  family  names  will  ever  shine  with  a  peculiar 
splendour  in  the  civil  records  of  the  British  Empire. 
Among  these,  that  of  Canning  is  surrounded  with 
an  enduring  brightness.  The  star  of  the  line  rose 
with  the  advent  of  the  famous  Premier,  and  it  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  meridian  of  glory  when 
Earl  Canning  calmly  and  grandly  faced  the  terrible 
tempest  of  the  great  Sepoy  Mutiny.  If  the  spirits 
of  great  men  are  [indeed  conscious  of  human 
heroism  displayed  on  earth,  then  we  may  imagine  the 
deceased  Statesman  to  have  watched  with  a  peculiar 
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exultation  the  noble  bearing  of  his  third  son  in 
the  great  Oriental  rising.  Eton,  too,  may  justly  feel 
a  generous  pride  in  numbering  such  a  father  and 
such  a  son  among  her  scholars. 

Charles  John  Canning  was  born  in  1 812,  at  his 
father's  residence,  Gloucester  Lodge,  Brompton.  The 
classical  tastes  of  the  parent  were  inherited  by  the 
son,  who  shewed  in  his  eariy  education  and  after- 
wards at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  strong 
powers  of  understanding,  united  to  a  perception  of 
the  graceful  and  the  beautiful.  These  mental  gifts 
were  made  effective  by  a  well-directed  and  incessant 
industry,  which  enabled  him  to  take  his  Degree 
in  1833  with  high  honours,  only  just  missing  a 
"  double-first."  In  classics  he  gained  the  first-class 
and  the  second  in  mathematics.  The  following  year 
he  married  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Stuart,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lord  Stuart  dc  Rothesay,  and  two  years  after 
began  the  work  of  public  political  life  by  entering 
Parliament  as  member  for  Warwick.  The  death 
of  his  mother.  Viscountess  Canning,  soon  after 
this  election,  ended  his  connection  with  the  House  of 
Commons ;  as  he  then  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers  among  the  Viscounts. 

Nineteen  years  passed  away  from  his  first  entry 
into  Parliament  until  the  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  But  these  were  years  of  active  official 
work  in  important  positions.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Palmerston  gladly  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  services  of  Viscount  Canning.     He 
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acquired  political  knowledge,  first  as  Under-Secretary 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  then  as  principal  Secretary, 
next  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and,  lastly,  as  Postmaster-General  in  1853,  ^^  ^^ 
Aberdeen  Cabinet.  His  energy  found  abundant 
scope  in  the  Post  Office,  where  many  important  im- 
provements were  made.  Not  one  of  the  least  of 
these  was  the  practice,  then  begun,  of  laying  before 
Parliament  a  species  of  history  of  the  Post  Office 
for  each  current  year,  thus  enabling  not  only  the 
Legislature  but  the  whole  Empire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  and  progress  of  that  great 
State  institution. 

The  year  1855  opened  a  grander  field  to  Viscount 
Canning,  to  whom  Lord  Palmerston  then  offered 
the  Vice-royalty  of  India.  The  great  Mutiny  was 
silently  preparing,  and  was  on  the  point  of  bursting 
out  when  the  unsuspecting  Governor-General  arrived 
in  India  in  1856.  Oude  had  just  been  annexed  and 
signs  of  the  approaching  tempest  became  visible  to 
a  few,  but  the  great  mass  of  officials  went  on 
quietly,  though  the  ground  was  shaking  beneath  their 
feet.  Even  then  the  Government  Gazettes  pro- 
claimed that  quietness  reigned  over  India,  and  the 
startled  Viceroy  had  soon  to  learn  how  little  trust  can 
sometimes  be  placed  in  official  ears  and  official  eyes. 
It  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
brevity  of  these  notices  to  give  the  history  of  this 
terrible  struggle.  The  rebellion  broke  out  in  May, 
1857,  and  between  this  date  and  the  Thanksgiving 
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Day,  28th  of  July,  1859,  ^  splendid  series  of  heroic 
exploits  marked  the  daring  advance  of  the  loyal 
army  towards  Delhi,  the  centre  of  the  revolt.  The 
years  1857  ^^^  ^^5^  vitrt  marked  by  the  splendid 
endurance  of  the  troops  under  Neill,  Lawrence, 
Nicholson,  Outram,  and  Havelock,  and  the  successive 
victories  by  which  India  was  saved  and  the  savage 
revolt  crushed.  During  the  unequaled  horrors  and 
fearful  anxieties  of  the  struggle  the  grand  calmness  of 
Lord  Canning  was  a  marvel  to  exasperated  Euro- 
peans and  terrified  natives.  While  his  immediate 
advisers  were  calling  for  vengeance  on  the  insur- 
gents, and  were  proclaiming  universal  distrust  in 
every  native,  the  intrepid  chief  entrusted  himself 
daily  to  his  Sepoy  guards,  and  restrained  on  every 
occasion  the  wild  spirit  of  revenge.  This  truly  sub- 
lime confidence,  the  mark  of  the  loftiest  courage, 
was  above  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  men,  who 
vented  their  impatient  resentment  in  the  scornful 
epithet — "  Clemency  Canning."  But  when  the  first 
fever  of  natural  resentment  subsided,  men  gradually 
came  to  see  and  appreciate  the  moral  grandeur  of 
Earl  Canning's  nature.  Nor  was  their  admiration 
withheld  from  his  noble-minded  wife,  whose  com- 
posure, in  the  midst  of  such  a  tempest,  raised  the 
minds  of  many  to  a  lofty  sense  of  duty. 

When  the  exasperation  produced  by  this  atrocious 
Mutiny  had  subsided,  the  Governor-General  seized 
the  opportunity  to  effect  numerous  reforms  in  the 
internal  government  of   India,  feeling  assured  that 
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the  soundest  policy  was  to  convince  the  native  Princes 
and  people  that  England's  rule  was  India's  welfare. 
The  last  embers  of  the  revolt  having  been  stamped 
out,  and  the  country  again  placed  on  the  high  road 
to  prosperity,  Lord  Canning  sought  repose,  and 
prepared  to  return  to  England,  where  he  would  be 
hailed  as  the  saviour  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  His  , 
health  had  been  shattered  by  the  labours  and  anxieties 
he  had  undergone,  and  beneath  the  load  of  which 
Lady  Canning  had  sunk,  living  just  long  enough  to 
see  the  Mutiny  suppressed  and  her  liusband  tri- 
umphant. She  died  in  November,  1861,  and  he 
departed  for  England  early  in  the  following  year, 
arriving  at  Southampton  on  April  26th.  It  was  too 
late  for  recovery;  in  less  than  two  months  after  his 
return,  this  great  Viceroy  died  in  his  house,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  on  June  17th,  1862.  Four  days 
after,  the  body  of  this  great  ruler  was  fitly  interred 
among  "  the  kings  of  men,"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ' 
near  the  grave  of  his  renowned  father. 

When  some  future  Hume  or  Macaulay  shall  write 
the  history  of  British  India,  the  brightest  and  most 
stirring  chapter  will  be  that  which  describes  tlie  deeds 
and  character  of  this  great  Eton  Statesman. 


THE    EARL    OF    ELGIN. 

This  Governor-General  of  India  succeeded  Earl 
Canning,  but  had  little  opportunity  for  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  as  lie  died  the 
year  after  arri\  ing  at  Calcutta.      The  fame  of  this 
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noble  Etonian,  therefore,  rests  rather  on  his  govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  on  his  embassies  to  China, 
than  on  work  done  in  India.  Yet  he  rendered,  as 
we  shall  see,  most  essential  service  during  the  great 
Mutiny,  and  has  by  some  been  deemed  the  real 
preserver  of  India. 

James  Bruce,  afterwards  eighth  Earl  of  Elgin, 
was  born  in  London  the  20th  of  July,  181 1,  the  year 
preceding  the  birth  of  his  friend.  Earl  Canning.    The 
lives   of    these   two   noble    Statesmen    were   closely 
associated :    both   were  at  Eton  together  and  both 
were  close  friends  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.      Elgin 
succeeded   Canning  as  Governor-General  of   India, 
and  botli  aimed  at  the  same  great  objects  in  that 
country.    At  Oxford,  Mr.  Bruce  formed  close  friend- 
ship with  two  subsequent  Indian  Viceroys,  Earl  Dal- 
housie  and  Earl  Canning ;  also  with  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone.     Lord  Bruce  took  his 
Degree  at  Oxford  in  1 833,  coming  out  in  the  first  class 
in  classical  honours,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  a 
studious  collegiate  life  were  to  be  his  course.     He 
became  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  then  al- 
lowed nine   years  to  pass  away  before  making  any 
attempt   to   connect    himself    with    public    political 
life.     At  length,  in   1841,  he  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Southampton,  and  took  a  decided  stand 
as  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.     His  accession  to 
the  Earldom  in  the  same  year,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  allowed  him  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Commons, 
the  peerage  being  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.      His 
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Parliamentary  course  was,  however,  soon  terminated 
by    his    appointment  to  high  Colonial  offices.       In 
1842,  Jamaica  received  him  as  her  Governor;  and, 
four  years  later,  he  was  selected  for  the  government 
of  Canada,  with  the  object  of  carrying  out  the  arduous 
plan  of  conciliating  the  hostile  Canadian  parties.     He  i 
held    this    office    for    eight    years,    and,    beyond    all 
question,  prepared  the  way  for  the  gradual  consoli- 
dation of  the  separated  and   often  jealous  Provinces 
of    British    America.      Magnificent    railway    under- 
takings, linking  the  Uvo  capitals,  Quebec  and  Toron- 
to, were  zealously  supported  ;  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  fisheries  were  promoted,  and  the  Canadians 
encouraged    in   the    well-founded    conviction    that  a 
magnificent  future  might  be  theirs  if  only  they  would  . 
be  at  unity  among  themselves.      No   pubhc  honours  1 
can  ever  be  rightly  deemed  a  sufficient  reward  to  an 
able    servant  of   the  State  who  devotes  his    life  to 
strengthen    and    extend    the    Empire.      But    it  was, 
nevertheless,  thought  that  the  energetic  efforts  of  this  | 
single-minded  Governor  should  not   be  passed  over,  , 
without  some  of  those  acknowledgments  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  most  public  men.     He  was,  therefore, 
in  1849,  created  a  Baron  of  the   United  Kingdom,  \ 
an  honour  which  he  well  merited. 

Lord  Elgin,  having  abundantly  satisfied  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends  in  Canada,  was  now,  in  1857, 
sent  to  China,  as  Envoy,  to  terminate  the  war  caused  I 
by  the  insolent  attacks  of  the  Chinese  on  the  English 
flag,  when  the  "  Arrow "  was  boarded  in  the  Canton 
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river  and  the  British  ensign  torn  down  by  Chinese 
officials.  As  these  people  held  Diplomatic  logic  in 
supreme  contempt,  it  was  resolved  that  the  British 
Ambassador  should  be  supported  by  an  army  and 
fleet.  We  have  now  to  record  one  of  those  noble 
deviations  from  mere  routine  which  none  but  able 
men  can  venture  upon.  The  news  of  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny  reached  Lord  Elgin  on  his  voyage  to  China; 
the  peril  of  India  was  evident  and  the  right  course 
of  action  instantly  adopted.  Instead  of  permitting 
the  troops  to  proceed  to  China,  he  immediately  sent 
them  to  the  aid  of  the  Indian  Government.  This 
decided  and  Statesmanlike  act  had  most  important 
consequences.  The  arrival  of  such  reinforcements 
was  like  the  sudden  erection  of  a  barrier  against  the 
spreading  deluge  of  a  rebellion.  The  hopes  of  the 
traitors  received  their  first  blow,  and  time  was  given 
for  organizing  resistance  and  for  bringing  up  other 
troops.  Lord  Elgin  then  proceeded  on  his  original 
mission  to  China,  where  sufficient  forces  were  at  hand 
to  teach  even  the  most  obtuse  Mandarins  that  the 
British  ensign  was  not  to  be  hauled  down  with  im- 
punity. As  Lord  Elgin  had  anticipated,  all  remons- 
trances were  useless,  and  "  the  last  argument "  had  to 
be  employed.  In  December,  1857,  ^^^  Chinese 
Commissioner,  Yeh,  was  plainly  but  civilly  informed 
that  satisfaction  must  be  made  for  past  outrages,  and 
some  arrangements  made  to  prevent  such  for  the 
future.  The  Commissioner  could  not  sec  that  there 
was  any  mistake  to  correct;  further  talk  was  therefore 
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mere  waste  of  time  with  such  a  Diplomatist.  The 
bombardment  and  capture  of  Canton  by  the  EngUsh 
and  French  followed,  and  even  Commissioner  Yeh, 
to  his  infinite  disgust,  was  made  prisoner.  The 
Chinese  heart  was  by  no  means  softened  by  the  fate 
of  Canton  or  the  sorrows  of  Yeh.  It  was  not  until 
the  May  of  1858  that  the  Mandarins  yielded  and 
consented  to  sign  a  Treaty,  which  was  arranged  by- 
Lord  Elgin  on  the  easiest  terms  possible  for  the 
"  Celestials,"  This  was  known  as  the  Treaty  of" 
Tientsin,  signed  in  June,  1858. 

"  No  faith  to  be  kept  with  heretics  "  was  formerly 
and,  perhaps,  still  is  a  favourite  dogma  with  cer- 
tain theologians.  The  Chinese  officials  seemed  to 
have  adopted  this  principle,  their  axiom  being  "  no 
"  promises  to  be  kept  with  barbarians," — the 
barbarians  being  the  English  and  French.  This 
peculiar  Chinese  casuistry  could  not  be  accepted,  and, 
as  that  interesting  people  would  not  observe  the 
Treaty,  a  second  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Peiho 
river,  Pekin  was  entered,  and  the  Emperor's  summer 
palace  burnt.  This  punishment  was  not  deemed  too 
severe  by  Lord  Elgin,  as  the  Chinese  authorities  had 
treacherously  seized  and  brutally  treated  a  party  of 
English  and  French  Commissioners.  The  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  was  at  last  solemnly  ratified,  by  which  Eng- 
lish and  French  Ambassadors  were  permitted  to  re- 
side at  Pekin,  Christianity  was  to  be  tolerated,  the 
expenses  of  the  War  to  be  paid  by  China,  and, 
lastly,  as  a  most  important  matter,   no   European  was- 
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to  be  ever  thereafter  called  a  "  barbarian."  Tliis  last 
principle  of  politeness,  and  the  disuse  of  the  strong 
if  not  elegant  epithet  "white  devils,"  were  deemed 
important  concessions  by  those  well  acquainted  with 
China.  Poor  Commissioner  Yeh  did  not  live  to 
witness  all  these  results ;  he  died,  a  prisoner  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  1859,  leaving  a  name  unhonoured  by  the 
Chinese  warriors,  but  having  won  a  fair  position 
as  a  "  Chinese  gentleman "  among  the  English  at 
Calcutta. 

These  important  Chinese  expeditions  did  not 
wholly  occupy  the  mind  or  absorb  all  the  energies  of 
the  Earl  of  Elgin.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Japan,  made 
a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  the  Emperor,  returned 
to  England  to  hold  personal  conference  with  the 
Cabinet,  and  then  was  back  again  in  China  to  sign 
the  Treaty  at  Pekin.  A  Statesman  who  had  shewn 
such  unwearied  energy,  decision,  and  administrative 
power  was  naturally  deemed  a  fit  successor  to  the 
indomitable  Earl  Canning.  Lord  Elgin  was,  there- 
fore, appointed  Governor-General  of  India,  at  a  time 
when  that  country  required  the  highest  political 
wisdom  and  insight  in  the  ruler  who  should  presume 
to  guide  her  course.  Lord  Elgin  landed  at  Calcutta 
in  March,  1862,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to 
improve  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  finances  of 

* 

India.  A  great  exhibition  of  farm  produce  was 
opened  at  Calcutta  in  January,  1863,  and  the  new 
Grovernor  now  resolved  to  see  for  himself  the  true 
condition  of  the  various  Provinces.      He  therefore 
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planned  an  extensive  tour  of  inspection,  intending  to 
visit,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  even  the  remote 
mountain-valleys  of  Cashmere.  Much  of  this  jour- 
ney was  accomplished,  and  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation collected  for  his  future  guidance :  but  the 
fatigues  encountered  in  penetrating  the  rugged  passes 
of  the  Himalayas  told  upon  a  constitution  already 
suffering  from  the  excitement  and  work  of  the  last 
two  years.  He  reached  a  lonely  mountain-village 
of  Cashmere,  called  Dhurumsala,  in  November,  and 
could  proceed  no  further.  Rest  brought  no  relief, 
and  it  soon  became  evident,  even  to  the  simple 
natives,  that  the  great  English  "Sahib"  had  come 
to  die  in  the  mountain  recesses  of  India.  There, 
surrounded  by  devoted  friends  and  high  officials,  this 
noble-hearted  Governor-General  died  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  November  the  20th.  The  ener- 
getic mind  preserved  all  its  old  vigour  until  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  end.  He  calmly  discussed  the  site 
of  his  Cashmere  grave,  requested  Colonel  Strachey  to 
sketch  a  design  for  a  tomb,  signified  his  approval, 
added  the  last  clauses  to  his  will,  dictated  his  final 
despatch  to  England,  and  then,  his  work  on  earth 
being  over,  awaited  the  last  hour  with  the  same  calm 
courage  with  which  he  had  often  faced  a  great  political 
crisis.  Thus  passed  away,  on  the  far-off  frontiers  of 
our  Eastern  dominion,  a  true-hearted  servant  of  the 
British  Empire.  None  need  regret  that  his  tomb  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  grand 
peaks   of    the   Himalayas,   which    stand    like    giant 
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sentinels  watching  that  lonely  grave,  impart  a  subli- 
mity to  the  scene  far  transcending  all  the  suggestive 
poetry  of  the  noblest  architecture. 

THE    EARL    OF   CARLISLE. 

George  William  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  was  born  in  London,  the  i8th  of  April, 
1802,  just  one  day  after  Napoleon  had  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  and  a  long  peace  seemed  about  to 
commence  in  Europe.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no 
child  born  in  that  year  found  prepared  for  him,  and  for 
his  future  advancement,  such  a  combination  of  family 
patronage  and  influence.  His  mother  was  a  Caven- 
dish and  brought  to  him  all  the  interest  of  the 
Devonshire  family,  while  the  father,  being  a  Howard, 
could  reckon  on  some  portion  of  that  family's  interest 
being  used,  in  after  times,  for  his  son.  As  this  son 
advanced  in  life,  the  resources  of  his  family  power  in- 
creased. By  the  marriages  of  his  sisters  and  nieces 
he  became  connected  with  the  Ducal  families  of 
Sutherland  and  Argyll;  with  the  Earls  Grey  and 
Granville  ;  and  with  Lords  Grosvenor  and  Taunton. 
Unless  the  traditions  of  these  families  were  suddenly 
changed,  all  earthly  good  things  seemed  assured  to 
young  Howard. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  whether  as  a  boy  or  a 
youth,  the  future  Statesman  seemed  to  rely  little,  if 
at  all,  on  his  family  patronage,  working  as  hard  with 
his  tutors,  and  also  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  as  if 
his  future  well-being  depended  entirely  on  his  own 
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industry  and  ability.  Close  and  persevering  work, 
aided  by  taste  and  natural  powers,  enabled  him  while 
at  Eton,  from  1 8 14  to  1817,  to  lay  a  sure  foundation 
of  learning,  on  which  his  Oxford  honours  were  built. 
While  at  the  University  he  won  the  Chancellor's 
medal  for  Latin  verse,  and  thus  supported  the  old 
reputation  of  Eton.  He  was,  however,  even  then  no 
mere  classic,  but  shewed,  by  winning  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize,  that  his  command  over  English  verse  was 
equal  to  his  skill  in  Latin  metres.  He  crowned  his 
Oxford  course  by  coming  out,  at  the  Degree  exam- 
ination, 1823,  not  only  with  classical  honours  but  in 
the  first  class. 

Political  and  Diplomatic  life  lay  naturally  open 
before  Mr.  Howard,  and  to  the  latter  he  was  early 
introduced  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Russia,  when  the  Duke  was 
deputed  to  represent  Great  Britain  at  the  Coronation 
of  the  Czar,  Nicholas  I,  in  1826.  The  young  Eng- 
lishman regarded  both  the  Emperor  and  the  educated 
Russians  with  favour,  and  even  risked  some  popu- 
larity in  England,  four  years  later,  by  boldly  de- 
fending the  Czar  against  the  charge  of  treating  the 
conquered  Poles  with  cruelty. 

From  his  family  connections  Mr.  Howard  might 
have  been  expected  to  support  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  but  his  own  personal  convictions  were  also 
strongly  on  the  same  side.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Howard  generally  repre- 
sented the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  sitting  for  this 
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from  1833  to  1 841,  and  again  from  1846  to  1848. 
He  entered  Parliament  for  the  family  borough  of 
Morpeth,  but  soon  preferred  the  greater  influence  and 
energetic  impulses  given  by  a  great  and  vigorous 
constituency.  The  member  for  the  West  Riding 
was,  like  so  many  of  his  able  contemporaries,  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  first  Parliamentary  Reform 
Bill,  feeling  that  some  change  had  become  necessary 
to  prevent  a  revolution. 

While  member  for  Yorkshire,  the  Earl  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Irish  character  both  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant. This  education  was  obtained  while  holding 
the  office  of  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  from  1835 
to  1 841,  during  the  Vice-royalties  of  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  and  Earl  Fortescue.  There  were  those 
peculiar,  but  hardly  definable,  characteristics  in  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  which  just  suited  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  Secretary  and  the  people 
now  felt  the  beginning  of  that  mutual  political  love, 
which  was  afterwards  to  grow  into  as  much  aflfection 
as  politicians  and  people  are  likely  to  feel  towards 
each  other.  But  fourteen  years  of  exciting  events 
passed  before  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  called  to  use 
his  tact  or  extensive  information  to  soothe  the  way- 
ward irritation,  or  remove  the  misapprehensions,  of 
Ireland.  These  years  had  witnessed  a  complication  of 
calamities, — some  avoidable,  but  caused  by  popular 
passion,  others  inevitable,  the  result  of  the  terrible 

potato  famine.       The  fury  of  the  Repeal  excitement ; 
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the  trial  and  conviction  of  O'Connell ;  the  death  of 
the  great  agitator  ;  the  suppression  of  the  petty 
O'Brien  revolt ;  the  transportation  of  other  seditious 
leaders ;  and  the  necessary  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  had  left  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  a 
host  of  exasperating  recollections.  Two  visits  of  the 
Queen  to  Ireland,  in  1849  ^^^  ^^53^  had  little  per- 
manent influence  in  soothing  the  minds  of  men  who 
loved  to  sit  mopingly  and  ponder  over  ills  rather  than 
devise  remedies.  It  was  while  all  these  storm  waves 
were  still  rolling  over  the  land,  that  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant,  amid  the 
rejoicings  of  all  the  intelligent  classes.  He  would 
have  directed  the  government  of  Ireland  for  nine 
years  had  not  a  short  break  occiured  from  February, 
1858 — ^when  the  Palmerston  Cabinet  resigned  on  the 
loss  of  their  Foreign  Conspiracy  Bill — to  June  of 
the  following  year,  when  the  Palmerstonian  Cabinet 
was  restored.  Thus  the  Orsini  bombs  led  indirectly 
to  perplexing  changes  in  Downing  Street  and  Dublin 
Castle.  No  great  remedy  for  the  national  diseases 
was  found  by  even  this  popular  Lieutenant.  The 
only  possible  cure  rested  with  the  patients  them- 
selves— in  other  words,  with  the  Irish  nation.  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle  saw  that  if  the  masses  of  the 
people  would  use  their  spades  and  ploughs  with  one 
half  the  energy  wasted  in  secret  societies,  assassina- 
tion clubs,  and  "  monster  meetings,"  for  keeping  up 
agitation,  then  Ireland  would  become  prosperous  in  a 
very  few  years.      Capital  would  flow  in  when  order 
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reigned,  fisheries  would  flourish,  and  manufacturies 
be  multiphed.  He  also  felt  that,  without  such  a 
change  in  the  national  temper  and  habits,  the  best 
legislation  would  not  eflfect  a  cure,  and  must  be  little 
better  than  a  huge  political  sham. 

The  public  life  of  this  popular  Viceroy  did  not 
end  until  death  was  close  at  hand.  Ill-health 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  in 
August,  1864,  and  on  the  5  th  of  December,  in  the 
same  year,  he  died  at  his  seat,  Castle  Howard. 
It  seemed  strange  to  some  that  so  affable,  pleasant, 
popular,  and  noble-minded  a  man  should  have  never 
married.  This  appeared  to  support  the  theory  of 
those  who  maintain  that  the  fascinations,  excitements, 
and  incessant  occupations  of  a  public  life  indispose 
some  men  for  those  softer  emotions  essential  to  a 
happy  married  life.  We  need  not  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  notion  here,  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
though  the  admired  Earl  of  Carlisle  lived  in  a 
crowd  of  friends,  he  yet  dwelt  alone  in  solitude 
of  heart. 

THE  EARL  OF  ELLENBOROUGH. 

This    Viceroy  was,   for  a   short   time,    so    closely 

connected  with  the  history  of  our  Indian  Empire,  at 

one  of  those  critical  periods  which  happen  in  the  lives 

of  all  great  nations,  that  some  notice  of  so  notable  a 

man  would  be  an   imperative   duty  on  this  account 

alone.      When  to  this  we  add  the  fact  that  nearly 

sixty  years  of  his  long  life  were  passed  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  public  duties,  we  feel,  instinctively,  that  a 
man  above  the  common  order  stands  before  us. 
Nor  can  it  be  altogether  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
able  descendant  of  an  able  father  and  grandfather ; 
thus  shewing  that  high  talent  may  be  inherited 
though  great  genius  is  rarely  descendible.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  any  reader  that  the 
grandfather  was  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  once  Master  of 
Peter  House,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the 
editor  of  Archbishop  King's  once  noted  work  on 
"  The  origin  of  Evil,"  author  of  the  "  Inquiry  into 
the  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,"  and  writer  of  "  Re- 
flection on  the  life  and  character  of  Christ."  The 
father  was  Edward  Law,  the  well-known  and  able, 
though  not  very  popular,  Chief- Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  1790  and 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  in  the  "Remove"  in 
1802,  and  in  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Fifth  Form 
in  1805.  He  passed  from  this  Royal  School  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
M.  A.  degree  in  181 2.  Two  years  after  he  entered 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornwall, 
but  remained  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  passing  to  the  Lords  as  Baron  Ellen- 
borough  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Chief- Justice. 

As  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough's  fame  rests  prin- 
cipally on  his  splendid,  though  short,  Indian  Vice- 
royship,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  minutely  on 
the  successive  steps  of  his  political  life,  but  simply 
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to  note  them,  with  their  respective  dates,  and  then 
briefly  to  review  his  conduct  during  the  great  crisis 
of  the  Afghan  War. 

Lord  Ellenborough  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal  in  1828,  in  the  Wellington  Cabinet;  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  in 
1834,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  made  Governor- 
General  of  India,  1842,  but  his  extensive  military 
plans  so  frightened  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  that  he  was  recalled  in  1844.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  warmly  approved  of  most  of  the 
Governor-General's  conduct,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
an  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Earl  and  was  invested 
with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  entered  office,  in  1 846,  the  Earl  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1858  was  invited 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  return  to  his  former  post  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  thus  having  still 
the  opportunity  of  directing  the  course  of  the  Indian 
government.  The  Earl's  official  life  terminated  at 
this  point,  the  chief  cause  being  a  domineering  pride 
strangely  combined  with  an  amount  of  vanity,  very 
seldom  found  in  men  of  his  commanding  ability. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  conduct 
in  India,  where  his  dauntless  energies  as  well  as 
the  weaknesses  of  his  character  were  displayed  to  the 
wondering  East  and  the  satirical  West.  The  reader 
will  not  forget  the  tremendous  trial  through  which 
the  British  name  and  power  were  at  that  time  passing. 
A  whole  army  had  just  then,  in  1841,  been  massacred 
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in  the  mountain -passes  of  Afghanistan.  Short- 
sightedness in  council  and  imbecility  in  action  had 
led  to  this  terrible  result.  All  India  was  waiting 
for  the  next  move :  would  the  lion  of  England  re- 
tire, wounded  before  the  tiger  of  India,  or  would  he 
turn  again  and  rend  his  foe  ?  The  doubt  kept  a 
hundred  tribes  quiet ;  but  all  were  intently  watching. 
At  that  crisis  one  weak  man  in  authority  would  have 
ruined  the  English  rule  in  India.  Yet  for  a  short 
time  weakness  was  at  the  helm.  Lord  Auckland,  the 
Governor-General,  was  only  anxious  to  abandon  the 
frontier  fortresses  and  leave  the  vile  treachery  of  the 
Afghans  unpunished.  At  this  crisis  Ellenborough 
arrived,  and  declared  to  all  India  that  an  avenging 
army  would  soon  march  into  Caboul.  But  when  he 
neared  the  scene  of  peril  the  heart  of  the  new  Gover- 
nor seemed  to  fail  him.  In  vain  the  bold  Generals 
Pollock  and  Sale  urged  the  disgrace  and  peril  of 
withdrawing  from  the  Afghan  mountains,  before 
shewing  the  hordes  of  hill-robbers  that  Britain  had 
power  to  avenge  her  murdered  soldiers.  This  period 
of  indecision  did  not  last  long :  Lord  Ellenborough 
felt  his  country's  honour  was  at  stake,  and  ordered 
Generals  Nott  and  Pollock  to  advance.  Well  was 
the  work  of  retribution  done :  the  mountain-passes 
were  all  forced,  the  Afghans  driven  in  wild  con- 
fusion through  the  defiles,  and,  by  September,  1842, 
the  flag  of  England  was  flying  on  the  citadel  of 
Caboul.  The  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  the 
defences  blown  up,  the  eight  ladies,  who  had  been 
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surrendered  by  the  retreating  British  army,  were 
recovered,  and  the  work  of  vengeance  was  complete. 
During  this  splendid  retributary  invasion  Lord  El- 
LENBORouGH  had  Well  supported  all  the  military 
movements,  communicating,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of 
his  own  daring  energy  to  the  British  army. 

All  India  would  now  have  sung  his  praises,  but 
imprudence,  or  vanity  as  candid  friends  suggested, 
silenced  the  applause  of  the  thoughtful,  excited  the 
ridicule  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  puzzled  his 
warmest  admirers  in  England.  The  "  Somnath 
gates  "  proclamations  may  not  be  in  the  recollection 
of  all  readers,  and  the  following  short  statement  of 
the  facts  may  be  necessary.  A  former  sovereign  of 
Ghiznee,  named  Mahmoud,  had  invaded  Guzerat 
about  the  year  1025,  had  destroyed  the  idol  temple 
at  Somnath,  and  smashed  the  idol  itself  with  his 
war-club.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  pious  violence  by  finding  inside  the  broken  idol 
a  large  collection  of  diamonds.  The  gates  of  the 
destroyed  temple  were  of  sandal-wood,  and  Mah- 
moud carried  them  away  to  adorn  his  capital,  Ghiz- 
nee. The  gates  were  ordered  by  the  Governor- 
General  to  be  returned  to  Somnath,  to  which  place 
they  were  to  be  escorted  with  all  military  pomp,  as  if 
the  Hindoo  deities  had  been  the  objects  of  Lord 
Ellenborough's  worship.  After  all,  these  gates 
never  reached  their  original  home,  and  the  irony  of 
events  was  complete  when  these  vaunted  relics  were 
placed  in  an  old  store-room. 
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The  Governor-General  now  annexed  both  Scinde 
and  GwaUor,  because  such  a  step  seemed  to  him 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the  British  power  in 
India.  The  proceeding  was  applauded  by  all  who 
held  the  old  rule  that  "  might  makes  right."- 
Sir  Charles  Napier  is  said  to  have  characterized 
the  whole  aiFair  in  his  blunt  way  by  calling  it 
"a  useful  piece  of  rascality."  There  were,  however, 
far-seeing  politicians  who  held  it  impossible  to  keep 
North  Western  India  in  peace  unless  the  most  tur- 
bulent States  and  conspiring  princes  were  thoroughly 
subjugated.  But  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  took  the  alarm  :  the  enormous  expenses  of  ! 
the  Afghan  War  had  already  frightened  them,  they  ' 
saw  new  wars  in  prospect  which  might  bring  fame 
to  the  Governor-General  and  to  the  generals  in 
the  Indian  army,  but  would  most  assuredly  end  in 
small  dividends  to  the  holders  of  India  stock.  This 
last  argument  prevailed  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
while  Lord  Ellenborough  was  triumphantly  march- 
ing from  one  battle-field  to  another,  he  was  surprised 
by  receiving,  in  1844,  letters  of  recall.  He  was 
indignant,  and  the  whole  Indian  army  shared  in  his 
resentment.  But  obedience  to  authority  is  the  great 
principle  of  English  national  life,  and  the  proud 
Viceroy  prepared  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  glory. 
He  left  in  India  a  brilliant  reputation ;  indeed  such 
qualities  as  he  possessed  may  make  foes,  but  diey 
also  attract  friends.  There  was  something  of  the 
heroic    in    his    character,  but   so    blotted   by  vanity 
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and  egotism  that  many  could  scarcely  see  the  true 
nobility  beneath  these  defects.  His  administration 
found  able  defenders  at  home :  the  praises  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  especially  prized  by  the 
late  Governor -General,  and  the  strong  censures 
which  fell  from  various  quarters,  on  the  heads  of 
the  India  Directors,  were  doubtless  enjoyed  by  one 
so  keenly  sensitive  as  Ellenborough.  He  was  also 
created  an  Earl  and  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath,  so  that  in  one  sense  his  descent  from  the  Vice- 
roy's throne  was  really  an  elevation. 

Nor  did  his  public  life  end  with  his  recall :  the 
Earl  could  be  splendidly  angry  but  he  never  sulked, 
and  took  public  work  when  offered.  He  thus 
accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  Peel  Cabinet,  1846,  and  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  in  the  Administration  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  1858,  thus  acquiring  again  the  means 
of  making  his  influence  felt  in  India.  But  there 
were  qualities  in  his  mind  which  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  act  with  other  men.  All  went  on  well  so 
long  as  he  was  allowed  to  dictate  every  measure,  but 
he  could  not  bear  opposition ;  he  would  have  made 
a  splendid  despot,  but  was  impracticable  in  the 
Council -chamber.  He,  therefore,  soon  resigned 
office,  and  never  again  hampered  himself  with  the 
fetters  of  official  life.  He  did  not,  however,  retire 
in  sulks  behind  the  veil  of  private  life,  but  gave  his 
eloquent  advice  on  all  important  occasions.  To- 
wards the  close  of  life  his  attendances  in  the  House 
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of  Lords  were  less  frequent  than  of  old  and  his 
white  head  was  less  seldom  seen.  He  died  on 
Friday,  December  22nd,  1873,  having  reached  his 
eighty-third  year. 

Lord  Ellenborough  must  ever  rank  among  the 
noblest  of  Eton's  sons,  and  the  true  glory  of  Eng- 
land is  not  likely  to  be  obscured  while  such  men  are 
found  to  preserve  her  power  or  extend  her  dominion. 
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SECTION    III. 

THE      ETONIAN      DIPLOMATISTS. 

This  Section  will  include  a  few  only  of  the  men 
who  have  been  called  to  represent  English  sovereigns 
at  the  courts  of  foreign  States.  Some  of  these  may 
have  had  far  more  important  work  laid  upon  them 
than  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
Premier.  The  issues  of  peace  and  war  have  not 
seldom  depended  on  the  conduct,  temper,  or  even 
the  single  word  of  an  ambassador  at  a  critical 
moment.  Readers  will,  probably,  be  able  to  recall 
some  incidents  in  recent  times  illustrating  this  fact. 
The  Diplomatists  are  not,  then,  placed  after  the 
Prime  Ministers  and  Viceroys  as  if  they  were  men  of 
inferior  mental  powers  or  less  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  British  Empire,  but  simply  because  such 
an  arrangement  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
simple.  The  names  we  have  now  selected  are,  prob- 
ably, those  most  likely  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers, 
and  are  tolerable  representatives  of  the  diplomatic 
spirit  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  Though  only 
a  few  of  the  Eton  Diplomatists  or  Ambassadors  are 
given,  yet  these  are  all  worthy  of  commemoration 
for  honourable  work  done  in  the  service  of  England. 
In  most  cases  short  notices  will  suffice  to  describe 
the   character   and   work   of  each  of  the   following 
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Statesmen,  except  in  two  or  three  instances  where  the 
names  are  almost  household  words  in  English  history. 
Every  reader  will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  here  no  attempt  to  sketch  the  course  of  European 
diplomacy  in  the  days  when  much  cunning  and 
much  deception  gained  for  their  possessors  the 
reputation  of  wisdom.  The  object  is  to  place  before 
each  reader  a  few  Portraits  and  not  a  historical 
museum.  Many  events  will,  therefore,  be  of  neces- 
sity omitted,  which  may  be  very  important  in  their 
bearings  on  general  history,  but  have  little  con- 
nection with  the  particular  Diplomatist  under  con- 
sideration. 

SIR    THOMAS    SMITH. 

This  Statesman  represents  a  class  of  men  more 
common  in  the  i6th  than  in  the  19th  century: 
scholars  by  profession  and  choice.  Diplomatists  by 
accident.  Some  men  of  that  age  combined,  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  classic 
with  the  zeal  and  incessant  action  of  the  politician. 
They  were  fitted  for  either  estate  and  delighted  in 
both.  We  have  in  our  own  times  one  or  two  States- 
men of  this  class,  but  they  stand  out  as  remarkable 
exceptions. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  not  having  been  trained  to 
diplomacy  as  a  profession,  but  forced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  time  to  a  bandon  college  lecture^ 
rooms  for  the  ante-chambers  of  keen  foreign  poli- 
ticians, it  follows  that  he  must  be,  at  least,  named 
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in  more  than  one  part  of  this  work.  As  a  teacher 
and  head  of  a  public  school  he  has  been  mentioned 
among  the  Provosts,  and  is  hereafter  noticed  among 
the  Classical  Scholars.  All  the  important  events  of 
his  life  are,  however,  narrated  in  this  place,  the  other 
references  being  simply  to  remind  the  reader  that  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  was  not  an  Ambassador  only,  but 
also  a  scholar  and  teacher. 

He  appears  to  have  been  born  at  Saffron  Walden 
about  the  year  15 15,  when  all  England  was  stirred  by 
the  war  which  ended  so  fatally  for  Scotland  on  the 
field  of  Flodden.  We  hear  little  of  the  early  edu- 
cation of  the  future  scholar  and  Diplomatist,  but,  at 
the  usual  age,  we  find  him  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, enthusiastically  engaged  in  the  study  of  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  which  he  obtained  such  high 
repute  that  he  became  a  Fellow  of  his  College  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  Four  distinct  classes  of  offices 
were  held  by  him  :  University,  theological,  legal,  and 
political.  One  set  of  these  appointments  is  usually 
sufl[icient  for  the  very  moderate  industry  of  most 
men,  but  Sir  Thomas  managed  to  bear  his  fourfold 
honours,  reaping  a  fair  amount  of  applause  in  each, 
mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  obloquy  and  perse- 
cution just  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  becoming  too 
proud.  His  University  made  him  Public  Orator  in 
1536,  having,  in  the  previous  year,  appointed  him  to 
the  Greek  Professorship,  and  subsequently  named 
him  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law,  in  1542. 
Henry  VIII  and  the  University  had  already  shewn 
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their  high  sense  of  Mr.  Smith's  capacity  for  learning, 
by  sending  him  on  a  tour  to  the  principal  European 
Universities,  that  he  might  note  the  educational 
systems  there  adopted,  and  also  increase  his  own 
knowledge  of  languages  and  science.  His  principal 
theological  appointment  was  to  the  Deanery  of  Car- 
lisle, which  he  held  for  twenty  years,  though  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  take  any  higher  orders  than  that  of 
deacon.  This  fact  alone  shews  the  high  consideration 
in  which  he  was  held,  for  this  departure  from  ecclesi- 
astical practice  was  rare  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
church  dignitaries. 

As  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  professions  were,  in 
former  times,  more  closely  connected,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  Dean  should  be  appointed  to  the 
Stewardship  of  the  Stannary  Courts  of  Cornwall,  an 
office  which  compelled  him  to  give  judgment  in 
many  important  disputes  between  the  working  miners 
and  the  owners  of  mining  property.  His  appoint- 
ment to  this  place  of  profit  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  owing  to  mere  court  favouritism,  but  was  really 
due  to  his  reputation  for  chemical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  art  of  metal-working. 

His  political  offices  were  of  a  character  shewing 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
government  of  Henry  VIII.  That  king  was  not 
inclined  to  commit  important  political  work  to  men 
of  inferior  abilities.  His  agents  may  have  sometimes 
been  utterly  without  moral  principle,  but  they  were 
never  fools.     We   find    Dean    Smith  was  not   only 
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made  Secretary  of  State,  in  1548,  but  appointed  as 
Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Charles  V,  at  a  time 
when  the  welfare  of  Europe  and  the  best  interests  of 
England  required  men  of  the  highest  sagacity  at  the 
courts  of  the  great  monarchs.  No  ordinary  prudence 
was  required  to  manage  the  affairs  of  England  at  the 
court  of  Charles  V  of  Germany  and  amidst  the  in- 
trigues, hypocrisies,  and  assassinations  in  France 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II,  Henry  III,  and 
Charles  IX.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  appears  to  have 
been  in  Paris  in  the  very  year  of  the  Bartholomew 
Massacre,  1572,  and  his  conduct  during  that  awful 
crisis  of  the  Huguenot  fortunes  seems  to  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
counsellors,  as,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  again 
appointed  one  of  those  active  State  Secretaries  who 
acted  under  Burleigh.  Both  the  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  his  able  subordinate  were  in  the  same  year 
associated  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Burleigh  being 
created  a  knight  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  appointed 
Chancellor.  The  latter  continued  to  hold  his  Secre- 
taryship during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  a  further 
proof  that  he  had  secured  the  confidence  of  Eliza- 
beth and  also  of  her  great  counsellor,  Cecil. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Reformation  could  pass,  without  damage, 
through  the  reign  of  Mary.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  had 
been  deprived  of  all  his  offices  when  the  extreme  papal 
party  returned  to  power,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  the  stream  of  honour  began  to  flow  again 
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and  continued  without  interruption  during  his  life. 
Readers  would  receive  a  wrong  impression  of  this 
active  Diplomatist  if  they  regard  him  merely  as  a 
political  agent  of  Government.  He  joined  scholar- 
ship and  literature  with  Statesmanship.  He  tried  to 
reform  both  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  the 
orthography  of  the  English  tongue.  He  supported, 
in  the  former  case,  the  system  of  Erasmus,  which 
tended  to  make  the  sound  of  the  rj  predominant  in 
Greek,  the  opposite  party  endeavouring  to  render  the 
sound  of  the  t  the  characteristic.  Smith  and  his 
great  supporter,  Sir  John  Cheke,  made  the  Erasmian 
method  triumphant  in  England,  though  the  battle 
respecting  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  is  not  yet  over, 
and  probably  never  will  be. 

The  attempt  to  correct  the  spelling  of  English  was, 
in  reality,  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  more  perfect 
alphabet,  in  which  every  letter  should  have  one  sound, 
and  every  sound  should  have  a  distinct  character  for 
its  expression.  He  therefore  devised  a  new  alphabet 
of  twenty-nine  letters,  ruthlessly  striking  out  our  old 
friends  c  and  q,  besides  banishing  all  the  double 
letters  and  diphthongs.  The  attempt  was  bold,  but 
proved  no  more  successful  than  the  modern  efforts 
so  energetically  made,  some  years  ago,  to  leave  out 
every  letter  which  was  not  actually  sounded.  The 
attempt  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  children  and 
all  bad  spellers,  but  a  vast  army  of  grammarians, 
publishers,  authors,  and  teachers  rose  up  in  battle 
array  against  the  scheme. 
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The  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  cannot  be  described 
as  glorious,  but  it  was  useful  to  his  country  and 
honourable  to  himself.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Essex, 
August,  1577,  and  will,  doubtless,  long  continue  to 
occupy  his  modest  niche  in  the  biographical  gallery 
of  English  worthies. 

SIR    HENRY    WOTTON. 

The  name  of  this  famous  Ambassador  and  scholar 
is,  doubtless,  known  to  thousands  who  have  never  once 
heard  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  The  title  of  Wotton 
to  rank  among  Etonians  is  based  on  his  having  held 
the  office  of  Provost  for  about  fifteen  years.  Win- 
chester and  Oxford  may  claim  the  honour  of  his 
education,  but  Eton  was  privileged  to  enjoy  the  high 
reputation  which  arose  from  her  connection  with  so 
famous  a  Provost.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the 
various  offices  held  by  this  Statesman,  who  became  a 
deacon  that  he  might  remain  a  Provost,  will  prepare 
the  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  man  who  has 
been  deemed  by  some  the  very  prince  of  Ambas- 
sadors. 

Sir  Henry   Wotton   was  born  at  Bocton   Hall, 

Kent,  on  the  9th   of  April,   1568,  and   lived  to  the 

year    1639,  when   he    died  in  the  Provost's   Lodge, 

Eton  College.     He  was  thus  contemporaneous  with 

three   eventful   reigns — those   of    Elizabeth,  James, 

and    Charles    I.     He  was  four  years  old  when   the 

Bartholomew  Massacre  proved  to  the  startled  world 

the  unalterable  nature  of  priestly   bigotry.      He  was 
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just  twenty  when  "  The  Invincible  Armada  "  hovered 
like  a  host  of  vultures  off  the  English  coast,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  examination  for  his  M.  A.  Degree 
while  the  Spaniards  were  sailing  up  the  Channel. 
The  contrast  is  rather  startling  when  we  hear  on  one 
side  the  thunder  of  the  English  and  Spanish  guns, 
and  on  the  other  listen  to  young  Wotton  reading 
three  Latin  lectures  on  the  human  eye,  amidst  the 
applause  and  admiration  of  Oxford  students.  After 
this  Mr.  Wotton  spent  about  six  years  in  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Itaiy,  where  he  be- 
came intimate  with  the  most  able  men  in  art  and 
literature,  who  failed  not  to  spread  his  fame  far  over 
Europe.  He  returned  to  England  when  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  thoroughly  fitted  by  learning,  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  superior  abilities  for  such  public 
work  as  might  offer. 

His  first  appointment,  though  not  exactly  of  a 
public  nature,  brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
the  Court  and  Government,  thus  opening  the  road 
to  future  advancement.  He  became  Secretary  to  the 
celebrated  Earl  of  Essex,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Spain  and  Ireland.  The  fall  of  Essex  so  terrified 
the  Secretary,  who  had  a  nervous  dread  of  cross- 
examinations  and  imprisonment,  that  he  fled  from 
England  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  several  years, 
until  danger  seemed  over.  He  then  left  Italy  on  a 
very  special  errand,  bearing  from  the  Duke  of 
Florence  a  message  to  James  VI,  of  Scotland,  ad- 
vising him  of  a  plot  to  murder  him.      The   timid 
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king  was  delighted  with  the  messenger,  who  returned 
to  Florence,  evidently  fearful  of  venturing  into 
England.  This  incident  was  the  beginning  of  a 
brighter  day  for  Wotton,  for  no  sooner  was  Elizabeth 
dead  than  he  returned  to  London,  having  been  sent 
for  by  King  James  himself,  who  immediately  gave 
him  the  choice  of  several  embassies,  of  which  Wotton 
selected  that  to  Venice.  The  following  20  years  were 
happily  passed  by  the  fortunate  Diplomatist,  whom 
we  shall  now  call  Sir  Henry,  he  having  been 
knighted  by  James  when  the  embassy  to  Venice 
was  selected.  After  spending  this  long  period  at 
Venice,  where  his  hospitalities  and  style  of  living 
proved  rather  too  high  for  his  fortune,  he  returned  to 
England  just  in  time  to  receive  an  office  suitable  to 
his  tastes  and  yielding  an  income  which  might  enable 
him  to  pay  off  old  debts  and  to  prevent  future  em- 
barrassments. This  was  no  other  than  the  Provost- 
ship  of  Eton,  then  just  vacant  by  the  decease  of 
the  preceding  Provost,  Thomas  Murray,  Esquire, 
April  9th,  1623.  As  this  gentleman  had  held  the 
office  without  being  "  in  orders,"  the  friends  of  Sir 
Henry  resolved  that  he  should  have  the  appoint- 
ment if  interest  with  the  King  could  obtain  the 
place.  These  gentlemen  felt  assured  that  Wotton 
would  do  his  utmost  to  benefit  the  College ;  they 
also  had  a  very  deep  conviction  that  the  late  Ambas- 
sador's purse  was  very  light,  and  that  Eton  could  fill 
it.     The  former  argument  they  urged  on  the  King, 

the  latter  was  useful  in  stimulating  their  own  energies. 

2  A  2 
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James  was  easily  talked  over  by  his  favourites,  and 
the  result  was  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  became 
Provost  of  Eton.  It  is  well  known  that  lucrative 
appointments  are  not  always  bestowed  on  men  of  the 
highest  intellectual  mark.  This  was  proved  on  the 
present  occasion.  No  one  now  doubts  that  Lord 
Bacon  was  far  superior  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton;  it 
was  a  case  of  high  genius  against  cultivated  talent. 
Lord  Bacon  was  certamly  a  candidate  for  the  Provost- 
ship,  but  the  knight  obtained  the  appointment. 

This  office  may  be  said  to  have  brought  the  politi- 
cal life  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  a  close.  He  now 
gave  himself  up  to  reading,  writing,  and  to  the 
task  of  extending  and  improving  Eton.  He  deter- 
mined that  the  will  of  the  Founder  should,  in  all 
possible  cases,  be  observed,  and  took  Deacon's  orders, 
deeming  this  most  accordant  with  the  intentions  of 
Henry  VI.  From  the  time  when  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Provost's  Lodge,  the  life  of  this  once 
active  Statesman  became  almost  private.  His  first 
duty — the  promotion  of  sound  learning — was  well 
discharged  by  this  scholarly  man  of  the  world,  who 
shewed  that  knowledge  of  men,  social  tact,  and  the 
wisdom  gained  by  communication  with  many  minds 
will,  when  combined  with  a  fair  amount  of  learning, 
enable  the  head  of  a  great  school  to  manage  it  far 
better  than  a  Porson  or  a  Bentley,  without  these 
humanizing  influences. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  repose  and  com- 
parative quietude  of  his  Eton  life  allowed  the  real 
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character  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  shew  itself  more 
thoroughly  than  amidst  the  excitements  of  foreign 
courts.  Love  of  quiet  study,  a  tendency  to  the 
contemplative  life,  and  a  fondness  for  all  those  tran- 
quillizing amusements  which  attract  meditative  men 
were  the  natural  tendencies  of  his  mind.  When  in 
the  study,  a  learned  or  witty  book,  with  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  made  up  for  him  a  joy  of  the  simplest  kind ; 
when  abroad,  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Eton, 
especially  the  part  called  "  Black-Pots,"  where  with 
best  stout  angling-rod,  sometimes  in  company  with 
Izaak  Walton,  he  persuaded  the  trout  that  it  would 
be  for  their  lasting  good  to  take  his  baits.  The 
month  of  May  was  to  him  the  most  happy  of  the 
twelve,  for  then  the  banks  of  the  bright  river  were 
all  aglow  with  the  purple  tints  of  the  wild  flowers, 
and  many  a  still  and  deep  hole  gave  promise  of  a 
hidden  fish  colony.  "  I  would  rather  live  for  five 
"  May  months  than  for  forty  Decembers  "  was  one  of 
his  sayings,  quite  natural  in  a  meditative  angler  and 
lover  of  river  scenery.  Some  who  read  these  lines 
will,  perhaps,  remember  the  three  or  four  beautiful 
reaches  of  the  Thames  which  are  found  between 
Eton  and  the  present  Albert  bridge,  each  reach 
shutting  in  the  view  both  ways,  and  thus  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  succession  of  tranquil  river- 
lakes.  The  Railway  bridge,  with  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  bridges,  and  the  villas  along  the  banks,  have 
much  altered  the  appearance  of  the  Thames  since 
^he  days  of  Wotton,  but  the  windings  of  the  river 
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and  its  lake-like  expansions   must  have  delighted  the 
Provost,  as  they  still  do  the  modern  angler. 

A  man  filling  the  office  of  Eton  Provost  could 
not  make  the  work  or  amusements  of  every  day 
alike,  but  when  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  his  timfe, 
the  usual  course  of  a  day's  ^  study  and  relaxation 
would  be  as  follow  : — prayer,  chapel,  study  the  whole 
morning,  a  pleasant,  chatty  dinner,  enlivened  by  the 
discussions  evoked  by  the  conversation  of  learned  or 
able  men  ;  reading  or  writing  would  follow  unless  the 
state  of  the  river  or  of  the  atmosphere  tempted  him 
to  take  down  his  fishing-rod  and  arrange  his  baits. 
His  position  at  Eton  did  not  bring  with  it  much  of 
actual  teaching,  but  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  whole  course  of  education  gave  a^  man  of  his 
intellectual  tastes  abundant  opportunity  for  scholastic 
work.  There  was  also  in  him  that  union  of.  de- 
votional habits,  with  mental  power,  practical  energy, 
and  literary  tastes,  not  very  often  found  in  happy  and 
well-balanced  combination.  But  these  tendencies, 
when  harmonized,  will  naturally  give  the  mind  a 
variety  of  emotion,  thought  or  work,  which  must 
bring  every  power  and  capacity  into  full  operation. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  subside  into  the  com- 
parative quietude  of  a  scholar's  life,  after  having 
mingled  in  the  strife  of  politics  and  intrigues  of 
courts.  He  even  rejoiced  in  this  newly-acquired 
tranquillity,  declaring  to  a  friend  —  "  after  a  tem- 
"  pestuous  life  I  thank  God  for  this  particular  mercy 
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"  of  an  exemption  from  business,  a  quiet  mind  and 
"  a  liberal  maintenance."  This  "  maintenance  "  was  a 
matter  to  be  thankful  for,  as,  when  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  his  salary  so  constantly  fell  into  arrear  that 
the  perplexed  knight  was  continually  in  debt.  From 
this  state,  so  grievous  to  humanity,  Eton  delivered 
him,  and  proved,  in  this  respect,  a  pleasant  harbour 
of  refuge  from  the  teasing  fire  of  creditors. 

Among  the  specially  attractive  qualities  of  Wot- 
TON  must  be  mentioned  a  noble  toleration  in  religious 
matters.  His  answer  to  one  who  asked  him  "  Can 
a  papist  be  saved  ? "  is  well  known,  "  You  can  be 
saved  without  knowing  that."  Such  a  man  would 
naturally  be  digusted  with  the  low-minded  and  vulgar 
bigotry  of  the  Dutch  and  other  high  Calvinists, 
whom  he  irritated  by  the  terms  in  which  he  praised 
Arminius.  It  was,  probably,  the  bitter  spirit  of 
most  hateful  persecution  shewn  by  these  fanatical 
divines  towards  all  who  dared  to  differ  from  them, 
which  induced  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  look  with  a 
species  of  contempt  on  most  theological  contro- 
versies. Some  of  the  debated  topics  he  rightly 
deemed  too  high  for  human  decision,  and  others  he 
regarded  as  too  trivial  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
reasonable  men.  This  dislike  for  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putation was  expressed  in  his  well  known  saying — 
"Disputandi  pruritus  ecclesiarum  scabies,"  (the  rage  for 
disputation  is  the  disease  of  the  churches.)  So  pleased 
was  he  with  this  sentence,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
sculptured  on  his  tomb-stone,  in  Eton  College  Chapel. 
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Some  critics  have  charged  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
with  a  disregard  for  truth  in  his  character  of  Ambas- 
sador. The  only  evidence  given  in  support  of  this 
imputation  is  the  well-known  ironical  definition  of  an 
ambassador  as  "  Legatus  est  vir  bonus,  peregre  mis- 
"  sus  ad  mentiendum  Reipublicae  causa/'  (an  Am- 
bassador is  an  honest  man  sent  abroad  to  tell  lies  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.)  A  man  with  only  the 
most  ordinary  amount  of  common  sense  could  see 
that  the  whole  sentence  was  ironical,  though  also 
meant  as  a  quiet  hit  at  some  Ambassadors  of  that 
time,  whose  falsities  and  intrigues  were  matters  of 
common  remark. 

Some  have  wondered  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  left 
no  literary  work  which  might  have  secured  for  him 
a  lasting  reputation.  He  certainly  had  intended  to 
write  a  life  of  Luther  and  the  history  of  the  Reform- 
ation in  Germany,  but  from  this  great  design  he  was 
diverted  by  Charles  I,  who  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
write  a  history  of  England.  He  actually  began  this 
work,  but  died  while  engaged  in  collecting  the 
materials.  The  "Reliquiae  Wottonianae,"  published 
after  his  death,  contain  notices  of  the  eminent  men 
of  his  day  and  a  variety  of  essays  on  the  events  of 
the  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived.  Another  of 
his  works,  "  The  state  of  Christendom,"  gives  many 
curious  illustrations  of  the  political  schemes  and 
intrigues  of  continental  Statesmen. 

Sir  Henry's  will  was  made  on  the  iirst  of  October, 
1637,  and,  in  little  more  than  two  years  after,  he  died 
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in  December,  1639,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  having 
been  Provost  of  Eton  fourteen  years.  He  was  buried 
in  Eton  College  Chapel,  and  the  quaint  epitaph,  com- 
posed by  himself,  may  still  be  read  on  the  simple 
gravestone  : — "  Hie  jacet  hujus  sententiae  primus 
"  author :  Disputandi  pruritus  ecclesiarum  scabies. 
"  Nomen  alias  quaere."  ("Here  lies  the  original  author 
of  this  sentence — ^The  rage  for  disputation  is  the 
disease  of  the  churches.'     Seek  his  name  elsewhere.") 

GILES    FLETCHER. 

This  name  may  seem  suggestive  of  poetic  rather 
than  of  diplomatic  associations.  The  author  of  the 
poem,  "  Christ's  Triumph,"  will  occur  to  many  when 
the  name  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  seen.  It  is, 
however,  of  the  father,  Dr.  Fletcher,  we  now  write ; 
the  sons,  both  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter  in  the  Chapter  reserved  for  the 
Eton  Poets.  We  may  pause  for  an  instant  to  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  four  Fletchers,  all  closely  related, 
were  eminent  in  the  same  century:  one  an  able 
diplomatist,  and  three  holding  high  rank  as  poets. 

Giles  Fletcher,  the  elder,  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  educated  at  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in  the 
year  1565,  and,  after  terminating  his  University 
course,  was  for  some  period  occupied  in  studies 
bearing  upon  maritime  discoveries,  and  the  means 
given  by  these  for  increasing  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  Britain.      Mr.  Fletcher  gave 
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also  much  attention  to  the  political  condition  of  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Germany;  and  as  these  acquirements 
were  then  especially  sought  for  by  the  Government 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mr,   Fletcher   was  soon  em- 
ployed   as   a   trusty  agent   for    England    in    foreign 
countries.     He  was  specially  appointed  to  watch  the 
intrigues  of  both  the  Papal  and  Reforming  parties  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  thus  gradually  prepared  for  the 
more  important  office  on  which  he  afterwards  entered. 
The    extensive    knowledge    and    variety  of  talents 
shewn  by  Mr.    Fletcher   procured   for  him,  in  the 
year  1581,  the  title  of  LL.D.,  which   then   had  more 
significance  than  it  often  has  now.      Seven  years  later 
he  received  his  most  important  appointment, — that  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.     Our  intercourse 
with  that  country  had,  some  years  previously,  been 
extended  by  the  gallant  Richard  Chancellor,  the  first 
English    navigator    who    explored    the    White    Sea, 
and  visited  Archangel  in    1553.      This  adventurous 
man  undertook  a  journey  to  Moscow   and  made  thc« 
first    treaty    of    commerce    between    England    and! 
Russia.      This  was  the  one  valuable  result   of  thej 
expedition  which  sailed  from  the  Thames  under  the! 
command  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Hugh  WilloughbyJ 
with  great    expectations  of  discovering  a  north-eas 
passage  to  China.      Most  readers  will  remember  thq 
scene  described  by  the  old  writers,  when  Sir  Hugo 
Willoughby's  little  fleet  of  three  small  ships  passw 
down  the  river  in  front  of  Greenwich  Palace,  from  i 
window  of  which  the  dying  King  Edward  VI  watchd 
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the  sailing  of  the  flotilla.  Not  one  of  the  ships  ever 
returned  :  the  commander,  with  the  crew  of  his  ship, 
was  frozen  to  death  in  a  lonely  Lapland  harbour ; 
Chancellor  perished  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  when 
returning  home ;  and  the  third  vessel  foundered  at  sea. 
All  these  noble  lives  were  given  up  as  sacrifices  for  the 
prosperity  of  England,  and  from  this  rime  the  trade  to 
the  North  of  Russia  was  fully  open,  and  lias  con- 
tinued, with  few  interruptions,  to  the  present  time. 
To  extend  this  intercourse  and  to  place  all  previous 
Treaties  on  a  firm  basis,  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Flet- 
cher's Embassy.  The  year  in  which  he  departed 
for  Russia  was  a  memorable  one  in  both  English  and 
European  history.  It  was  1588,  when  the  whole 
might  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  concentrated  for 
one  grand  and,  as  it  was  hoped,  crushing  attack 
on  England.  "The  Invincible  Armada"  failed,  and 
Britain  succeeded  not  only  on  the  ocean  but  on  the 
field  of  diplomacy,  for  Dr.  Fletcher's  Embassy 
prospered,  and  the  result  of  his  well-conducted  nego- 
ciations  was  to  secure  from  the  able  Government  of 
Boris  Godoonoff  not  only  a  continuation  but  an 
extension  of  the  old  commercial  Treaties,  Thus 
the  English  merchants,  who  at  the  present  time  gain 
large  fortunes  by  the  Russian  trade,  may  reasonably 
feel  that  their  present  prosperity  is,  indirectly  at  least, 
due  to  such   men   as  Dr.  Fletcher. 

The  positive  result  of  this  Diplomatist's  work  can- 
not be  exactly  stated,  nor  can  the  definite  value  of 
each  ray  of  sun-Ught  be  given,  but  we  easily  see  the 
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benefits  derived  from  a  whole  Summer's  sun.  So 
it  is  often  with  the  labours  of  the  Diplomatist. 
The  results  to  a  nation  of  one  man's  tact  and 
judgment  cannot  always  be  given  in  reports  and 
sammaries,  but  each  ambassador's  agency  may  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  one  link  in  the  political  chain 
which  binds  distant  nations  in  one  great  system  of 
concord.  Each  reader  may  thus  regard  the  almost 
unknown  Dr.  Fletcher  as  one  of  the  early  pro- 
moters of  Britain's  magnificent  commercial  system. 
His  tact,  extensive  knowledge,  abundant  energy,  and 
general  mental  power  are  still  living  forces,  though 
acting  in  combination  with  the  efforts  of  a  long 
line  of  successors. 

This  Ambassador  did  not  Hmit  himself  to  the 
mere  duties  of  his  office,  but  used  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  by  his  position  to  gain  as  much  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  the  court  and  people  of  Russia. 
He,  therefore,  publislied  a  work  on  that  country,  in 
which  he  brought  before  the  English  Government, 
and  especially  the  commercial  community,  the  unde- 
veloped resources  of  that  vast  territory  to  which  they 
had  been  so  recently  introduced.  "  The  Russian 
Company"  of  merchants  were  much  aided  in  their 
undertakings  by  this  work,  which  proved  to  be  the 
predecessor  of  a  whole  librarj'  of  books  written  since 
the  time  of  Dr.  Fletcher  on  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  This  Eton  Diplomatist 
lived  to  see  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Norse 
sovereigns,  who  traced  their  descent  from  Ruric,  and 
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to  the  last  of  whom  he  had  been  accredited.  Dr. 
Fletcher  died  in  1610,  a  few  years  before  the 
House  of  Romanoff  ascended  the  Russian  throne. 
Thus  his  Embassy  was  contemporaneous  not  only 
with  the  advance  of  English  commerce  in  Russia, 
but  with  a  change  of  dynasty  which  has  had  im- 
portant results  not  only  on  the  history  of  Russia 
but  on  that  of  Europe. 

We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  Etonian 
must  take  rank,  at  least,  with  the  clever,  able,  and 
learned  Diplomatists,  though  no  niche  can  be  found 
for  him  among  the  Statesmen  of  commanding  genius 
and  world-wide  influence. 

LORD    BOLINGBROKE. 

The  old  and  small  town  of  Bolingbroke  may  boast 
of  two  historical  names  at  least.  Henry  IV,  the 
first  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  was  born  in  its  ancient 
castle,  and  the  clever,  but  unprincipled,  Henry  St. 
John  took  his  title  of  Viscount  from  the  old  market- 
town.  To  give  a  full  account  of  this  once  famous 
Statesman  would  require  the  whole  of  this  volume ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  briefly  enumerate  his  various 
political  offices  and  then  attempt  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  man  himself. 

He  was  born  at  the  family  seat,  Battersea,  near 
London,  on  the  ist  of  October,  in  1678;  educated, 
first,  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  a  strict 
Puritan,  who  disgusted  the  boy  with  the  strongest 
draughts    of    Calvinistic    theology,    which    he    was 
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expected  to  receive  in  all  humility,  without  venturing 
to  ask  a  reason  or  to  hint  a  doubt.  To  this  commoa^ 
but  absurd  mode  of  teaching  the  principles  of  so>i 
wide  and  grand  a  subject  as  religion,  much  of) 
Bolingbkoke's  inveterate  and  unreasoning  opposition 
to  Christianity  must  he  traced.  Like  Goethe,  his 
mind  revolted  against  dogmas  presented  in  the  form 
which  fanaticism  and  vulgar  ignorance  seem  ever  to 
prefer.  Thus  it  has  often  happened  that  zealous  but 
narrow-minded  and  ignorant  Christians  have  really 
made  infidels  wlule  endeavouring  to  form  Christians. 
With  this  unhappy  predisposition,  Bolin'gbrokb 
passed  to  Eton,  where  he  certainly  studied  much, 
but  after  that  irregular  manner  whicii  became  in 
him  a  habit.  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  received  him 
from  Eton,  and  here  he  pursued  the  same  wide  but 
fitful  and  ill-arranged  course  of  reading,  embracing 
Latin,  Greek,  modern  languages,  metaphysics,  and 
history.  The  subjects  were  good,  but  the  student 
wanted  method  and  perseverance. 

In  the  year  1700  he  contracted  two  alliances  :  one 
a  marriage  with  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Winchcomb,  but  the  two  could  not  or  would  not 
agree,  and  a  separation  followed ;  the  other  was  with 
the  independent  electors  of  Wootton  Bassett,  Wilt- 
shire, with  whom  he  continued  on  terms  of  tolerable 
friendship.  As,  however,  the  borough  was  owned  by 
his  father,  and  all  the  voters  were  dutifully  obedient 
to  the  command  of  the  St.  John  family,  this  friend- 
ship probably  had  its  market  value  properly  under- 
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stood.  St.  John  held  the  important  post  of  Secre- 
tary at  War  during  the  eventful  years  from  1 704  to 
1708.  The  reader  will  not  forget  that  during  this 
short  period  Marlborough  stamped,  for  ages,  his 
name  as  a  great  general  on  the  pages  of  history. 
The  crushing  victories  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  and 
Oudenarde  prostrated  alike  the  lilies  of  France  and 
the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  In  17 10,  Mrs.  Masham, 
otherwise  known  as  "  Abigail  Earwig,"  had  won  the 
weak  heart  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Tories  having 
come  into  office,  Mr.  St.  John  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  agents  of  the  Government  for  arranging  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  so  lauded  by  one  party  and 
execrated  by  the  other.  It  was  a  little  startling  to 
find  all  the  Jacobites,  all  the  Romanists,  and  all  the 
traitors  for  the  Treaty,  while  the  supporters  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  were  for  continuing  the  War. 
In  171 2  the  titles  of  Baron  St.  John  and  Viscount 
BoLiNGBROKE  were  conferred  upon  the  Diplomatist, 
who  had  raised  the  hopes  of  all  friends  of  the  Stuarts 
and  had  saved  France  from  ruin.  The  year  17 14 
raised  Bolingbroke  to  the  highest  place  of  power. 
We  have  not  classed  him  with  the  Premiers,  but  for 
three  days  at  least,  from  the  27th  of  July  to  the 
30th,  he  had  all  the  resources  of  England  at  his 
disposal.  The  ist  of  August  brought  his  glory  to 
an  end, — Queen  Anne  died  on  that  day  and  his  un- 
relenting  foes,  the  Whigs,  came  into  power  with 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
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B0UNGBROK.B    now    found  himself   denounced    as 
a   traitor,   threats   of  an    impeachment  were  loudly 
heard,    and    he   fled   from   the   political  tempest    to  \ 
France.      He  now  justified    all   the   charges  of   his  j 
enemies  by  openly  adopting  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender, accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  to  ] 
the  son  of  James  II.      There  can  be  no   reasonable  1 
doubt  that  the  heart  of  Bolingbroke— if  he  really  I 
had  a  heart — was  with  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  this  i 
acceptance  of  a  perilous  office  is  really  one  redeeming  ] 
point  in  his  character.     Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  I 
he  fully  expected  the  Stuarts  to  triumph,  and  that  he 
would  then  become  the  chief  man   in   the  kingdom 
next  to  the  throne.     This  may  have  been  the  case; 
if  so  the  result  was  remarkable.     He  had  lost  all  in  I 
England  for  the  Stuarts,  he  had  been  attainted,  and 
the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  was  that  his  old  friend,  ' 
Sir  Thomas  Walpole,   had  actually  introduced  the 
Bill  of  Attainder.      But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come — 
that    is  on   the    supposition   that    Bolingbroke  was  ' 
sincerely  attached  to  the  besotted  and  ignorant  son 
of    James  II ;  the  Stuart    Prince  actually  dismissed 
the  Secretary  who  had  lost  all  for  hitn,  and  proceeded 
to  impeach  him  1      Bolingbroke,  however,  like  all 
men  of  easy  and  accommodating  principles,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.      He  was  in  an  awkward  position —  , 
awkward  at  least  for  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  1 
man — rejected  by    both  Stuart    and    Brunswick;    a  J 
clear  case  of  "  falling    between   two  stools,"  but  he  1 
would  still  bid  for  the  favours  of  Hanover,  if  the  1 
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other  love  would  not  have  him.  Accordingly,  after 
some  time,  he  applied  to  his  old  Whig  friends  to  get 
the  sentence  against  him  reversed,  so  that  he  might 
return  to  England.  In  this  matter  his  second  mar- 
riage helped  Iiim  :  his  first  unloving  wife  having  died 
in  November,  1718,  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  after 
he  married  a  widow  lady,  the  niece  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  her  influence  being  very  great 
with  tlie  Ducliesss  of  Kendal,  the  favourite  of 
George  I,  she  obtained  permission  for  Boi-ingbroke 
to  return  to  England.  His  estates  were  also  restored. 
But  the  Duchess  had  not  used  her  influence  with  her 
"dear  George"  without  a  certain  valuable  consider- 
ation, and  ugly  traditions  say  that  upwards  of 
^10,000  were  paid  to  the  gracious  Duchess  of 
Kendal,  otherwise  "  Erengard  Melosine  de  Schulcn- 
berg."  The  result  was  that  Bolingbroke  returned 
to  England  and  purchased  an  elegant  mansion  at 
Dawley,  near  Uxbridge,  where  he  passed  some  time 
superintending  his  garden  and  a  little  farm  attached 
to  the  estate. 

The  mental  resources  of  this  Statesman  were 
never  better  shewn  than  in  this  period  of  his 
"  rustication."  The  growth  of  a  cabbage  and  the 
fate  of  an  Empire  would,  at  the  first  view,  seem  to  be 
matters  which  the  same  mind  could  not  attend  to, 
but  men  like  BoLrsGBROKE  can  turn  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  most  important  matters  ;  from  con- 
sidering the  structure  of  a  blade  of  grass  to  ar- 
ranging the  constitution  of  a  State. 
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After   some   years   trifling    with    the    plough    andl 
struggling  in  vain  to  regain  his  political  position  iaj 
England,    he   withdrew  to   France  in    1735,  and  ra«l 
mained  there  for  seven  years,  when  he  returned  tpj 
take    possession    of   the   family    home    at  Battersea^l 
Here  he  might  have  lived  in  peace  ;  his  enemies  had] 
become    civil  by  the  mere  lapse  of   time,  and    his 
friends  were  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  him 
all  the  interests  of  a  wide  social  intercourse.     But 
"what  hast  thou  to   do  with  peace"   might  at  alia 
times  have  been  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  ;  strifel 
was  his  element  and  strife  he  would  have.      From  hisi 
pleasant  mansion  on   the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hel 
constantly    went    forth    to    organize    cabals,    nourish'.! 
conspiracies,  and  fan  into  a  flame  the  smoulderingi 
embers  of  Jacobite  fire.      He  called   in  the  "  fourthl 
estate"  to  his  aid,  and  established  a  newspaper  bearing! 
the  significant  name  of  "  The  Craftsman,"  of  which 
he  was  proprietor,  manager,  and  editor.     Walpole'sl 
Government  and  Walpolc's  character  were  the  special! 
objects  of  attack.       Irony,  sarcasm,  bitter  invective^fl 
malicious  inuendoes,  and  as  much  libellous  venornj 
as  was  legally  safe  were  all  poured  out  on  the  liead  oQ 
the  great  Whig  Premier.     Thus,  for  about  ten  years 
BoLiNGBROKE   kept  Up,  Hkc  a  political  yEoIus,  thbj 
storm,  agitating  still  more  the  already  raging  waters. 
Walpole's  boat  was  driven  on  shore ;  that  Statesman 
suffered  little  harm,  but  quietly  landed   and  marched 
into  private  life,  bearing  off  with  him   a  coronet  3 
Earl  of  Orford.     It  must  be  "  an  ill  wind  that  blow;^ 
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nobody  good;"  this  change  however  blew  no  good  to 
Bor.iNGBROKE ;  the  waters  did  not  cast  up  for  him  a 
single  waif.  He  obtained  neither  the  reversal  of  his 
attainder  nor  any  of  the  State  offices  he  so  ardently 
coveted. 

At  length  his  life  of  agitation  ended  on  tlie  15th 
of  December,  1751,  and  lie  must  have  felt,  in  his 
last  hours,  how  utterly  futile  all  his  attacks  on  t!ie 
new  order  of  things  had  been.  The  Jacobites  had 
been  for  ever  crushed,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
on  Culloden  Moor ;  even  the  obstinate  Non-jurors 
were  dying  out ;  and  the  star  of  Brunswick  was 
rising  higher  in  the  firmament.  What  was  the 
actual  result  of  such  a  life  ? — to  leave  to  English 
students  some  models  of  the  finest  prose  writings  in 
the  language.  He  is  always  vigorous  but  never 
coarse ;  rich  in  diction  but  never  presents  us  with 
broken  or  unfinished  images  ;  often  grand  but 
never  bombastic ;  his  language  clear  and  transparent 
as  crystal  yet  never  tame,  never  cold.  This  style 
has  been  carefully  studied,  imitated,  and  enthusi- 
astically praised  by  some  of  the  greatest  English 
orators  and  writers,  such  as  Burke,  Pitt,  Lords  Mahon 
and  Brougham,  He  has  thus  gained  a  permanent 
place  in  literature  as  a  master  of  style,  'lut  here 
praise  must  end.  He  holds  no  place  among  great 
Statesmen,  sound  political  thinkers,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  or  logicians.  He  is  often  inaccurate 
in  his  statements  of  facts,  and  even,  when  right  in 
this    respect,    he    is    constantly    blundering    in    his 
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conclusions.  He  was  a  Deist  and  anti-Christian;  but  1 
no  ilioughtful  Deist  will  thank  Bolingbroke  for  a  J 
single  argument,  nor  will  the  weakest  Christian  bel 
disturbed  by  his  logic.  When  Eton  remembers  J 
him  it  will  be  as  a  model  of  ner\-ous  English.  In  I 
all  other  respects  his  life  was  a  failure  and  his  works  I 
injurious. 

LORD  STUART  DE  ROTHESAY. 
The  ancient  and  ruined  castle  of  Rothesay,  erected 
by  the  Norse  king,  Magnus,  to  overawe  the  chiefs 
of  the    Hebrides,  has  in    these    our    days    given    a  , 
baronial    title    to    an    active   and    able    Diplomatist,  J 
the    Right    Honourable    Charles    Stuart,    Baron  1 
De    Rothesay.      This  Statesman's    name   was   well] 
known  during  the  Peninsular  War,  and,  for    soniel 
years  after,  to  all  who  were  interested    in  Spanish,! 
French,    and    Russian    politics,    but    it    was    never | 
blazoned  on  high  before  the  crowd,  nor  adopted  as  s 
watch-word    by  any  partj'.       He  was  called  by    hia 
country   to    watch    over    her    interests    in    diiBcul^ 
positions :    this  work  was    usefully    and  honourably! 
performed,  neither  the  brilliant  nor  tlie  great  were  inf 
the  programme  of  his  duties,  and  he  therefore  passed! 
through  public  life  without  either  the  huzzas  of  the. 
crowd  or  the  lampoons  of  exasperated  political  oppo-l 
nents.     That  his  services  were  appreciated,  by  both 
the  English  and  Portuguese  Governments,  is  deal 
from  the  titles  of  honour  conferred  on  him  in  both 
countries.    Portugal  not  only  enrolled  him  among  tlie 
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knights  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Tower  and  Sword, 
but  created  him  a  Count  and  a  Marquis;  in  England 
he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  and  was 
created  a  Peer  in  1828. 

Charles  Stuart  was  born  the  2nd  of  January, 
1779,  his  father  being  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  a  younger 
son  of  the  unpopular  Earl  of  Bute.  The  boy  was 
at  Eton  from  1 791  to  1 793,  where  he  took  no 
decided  stand,  in  the  then  narrow  studies  of  the 
School. 

From  early  years  young  Stuart  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  diplomatic  service,  in  which  the 
influence  of  his  family  was  expected  to  help  him 
along  the  road  to  good  preferments.  In  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  we  find  hira  appointed,  in  connection  with 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  on  a  most  important  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Madrid,  in  the  year  r8o8,  when  the 
infamous  conduct  of  Napoleon  had  roused  Spain 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Mediterranean.  Successive 
appointments,  as  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Portuguese 
Government  and  to  Holland,  followed  while  the  War 
was  still  raging,  and,  after  the  estabhshment  of  peace,  ■ 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  Ambassador.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  numerous  and  satisfactory  services, 
this  Statesmen  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  1828. 
Such  an  elevation  in  rank  is  often  "a  fall  up  stairs," 
after  which  the  recipient  of  court  honours  is  quietly 
laid  on  the  shelf  for  life.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  case  with  Lord  Rotiiesayj  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in    1841,  as  Ambassador,  at  the  critical  time 
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when  Russia  was  known  to  be  desirous  of  par- 
titioning or  seizing  Turkey  as  the  lawful  and  proper 
prey  of  a  Christian  State.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  visited  England,  when  his 
designs  on  the  property  of  the  "sick  man,"  as  he 
ominously  styled  Turkey,  were  becoming  clearly 
revealed. 

This  important  mission  was  the  last  office  held  by 
Lord  Rothesay,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1845,  ^^  ^^^s  ^^^^y  HighclifFc,  Hants.  His  Lordship 
was  married,  in  18 16,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Margaret 
Yorke,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  By  this 
marriage  there  were  two  daughters ;  one  the  Right 
Honourable  Charlotte  Viscountess  Canning,  the 
second  was  Louisa,  who  became  Marchioness  of 
Waterford.  As  Lord  Rothesay  died  without  sons, 
his  title  of  course  became  extinct. 

SIR    EDWARD    CROMWELL    DISBROWE. 

This  descendant  of  an  old  Derbyshire  family  may 
be  taken  as  one  instance,  out  of  hundreds,  to  illus- 
trate the  important  fact  that  from  the  country-gentle- 
men of  England  have  come  a  numerous  race  of 
men  who  have  devoted  their  powers  to  the  civil 
service  of  the  State.  This  class  is  found  in  many 
European  countries  to  be  utterly  indiiFerent  to  politi- 
cal life ;  upholders  of  casinos  and  patrons  of  gaming 
tables,  but  dcspisers  of  manly  sports  and  shrinking 
from  all  patriotic  self-denials.  Matters  are,  un- 
doubtedly,   mending    now    in    most    countries    of 
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Europe,  and  a  race  of  men  is  gradually  forming 
among  tlie  country  proprietors,  who  have  learned 
that  patriotism  is  not  shewn  by  the  mock  heroics  of 
wild  sentimentalities,  but  in  pracrical  efforts  for  the 
improvements  of  society.  We  have  had,  through 
all  the  ages  of  English  history,  a  class  of  men  who 
have  shewn  the  true  spirit  of  patriots  by  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  State,  and  by  conscientiously 
doing  that  work  when  offered  to  them.  From  the 
nobility  and  the  legal  profession  have  come  great 
numbers  of  such,  but  the  families  of  the  country 
gentlemen  have  also  furnished  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Diplomatists  of  England, — men,  taking  them 
generally,  of  a  fair  average  education,  not  claiming 
to  be  scholars,  but  usually  trained  in  the  great  gram- 
mar schools  and  at  the  Universities;  not  often  men 
of  high  or  commanding  talents,  but  thorough  gentle- 
men, distinguished  for  honourable  conduct  and  pos- 
sessed of  that  amount  of  good  common  sense  which, 
when  trained,  will  generally  hold  its  ground  against 
the  ordinary  class  of  political  gladiators. 

Sir  Edward  Cromwell  Disbrowe  was  a  fair 
representative  of  this  numerous  class,  and  this  is  the 
principal  reason  for  noticing  him  here.  His  father, 
Colonel  Edward  Disbrowe,  of  Walton,  Derbyshire, 
sent  his  son  to  Eton  for  three  years,  from  1 805  to 
1808.  The  studies  necessary  for  an  exclusively 
political  and  diplomatic  life  prevented  him  from 
giving  his  whole  mind  to  the  subjects  then  principally 
studied    at    grammar  schools  and  Universities.     He 
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was,  therefore,  not  applauded  in  the  schools  nor 
pointed  out  as  "the  crack  man  of  his  year;"  but 
Mr.  DiSBRowE  soon  shewed  that  he  possessed  sound 
working  abilities  especially  fitted  for  diplomacy,  in 
which  common  sense,  self-control,  tact,  and  ready 
discernment  of  character  will  enable  a  man  to  thread 
his  way  through  rather  thorny  mazes.  He  was  at 
one  time  M.  P.  for  Windsor,  from  1823  to  1826, 
and  thenceforth  was  continually  employed  abroad  in 
various  diplomatic  capacities.  At  one  time  we  find 
him  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Switzerland ;  at  another, 
engaged  in  political  missions  in  Sweden,  Wurtemburg, 
and  Russia ;  and  his  last  public  office  was  that  of 
Ambassador  at  the  Dutch  court.  He  died  at  the 
Hague  in  1851,  thus  keeping  to  his  work  till  the  last. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  about  a  public  servant 
who  faithfully,  but  unostentatiously,  performed  all 
his  duties.  Great  prudence  in  communicating  the 
wishes  of  his  Government  to  foreign  and  often 
suspicious  Statesmen,  and  tact  in  receiving  the  most 
unpleasant  statements  from  them,  with  a  courteous- 
nes5  which  no  provocation  could  overcome,  were 
his  valuable  qualities.  Such  capacities  are,  of  course, 
possessed  by  hundreds  of  British  Diplomatists,  and 
exercised  by  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
these  respects  Sir  Edward  Cromwell  Disbrowe  was 
but  a  type  of  the  majority  of  British  Government 
agents,  of  whom  Eton  has  supplied  vast  numbers 
to  the  State. 
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SIR  GEORGE  CORNEWALL  LEWIS. 

Some  may  question  whether  this  Statesman  ought 
to  be  placed  among  the  Diplomatists,  as  he  was 
never  either  Envoy  or  Ambassador,  though  once 
joined  in  a  Commission,  on  the  affairs  of  Malta, 
with  the  well-known  Jurist,  Austin,  But  if  not 
practically  a  Diplomatist,  Sir  George  Corxewall 
Lewis  held  such  high  offices  in  the  Government 
that  he  was  in  reality  the  director  of  the  national 
diplomacy.  As  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs 
and  Secretary  for  War  many  important  negociations 
must  have  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  may,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  noticed  in  the  present  Section.  This 
able  politician  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
small  class  of  Statesmen  who  combine  the  study  of 
ancient  history,  researches  in  language,  and  disqui- 
sition on  science  with  investigations  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Two  or  three  such  Statesmen 
we  have  recently  had  among  us,  but  the  number  of 
these  must  ever  be  small,  as  abstract  science  can 
seldom  be  steadily  pursued  amid  the  excitements  of  a 
political  life. 

This  Statesman  was  born  in  1806,  and  studied  at 
Eton  from  1820  to  1823,  whence  he  removed  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  his  early  devotion  to 
both  classics  and  mathematics  was  rewarded  by  his 
gaining  a  first  class  in  the  former  and  a  second 
in  the  latter.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of 
the  Law,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1831.     He  immediately  engaged  in  official 
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life,  being  named  on  three  important  Commissions: 
one  to  collect  information  respecting  the  Irish  Church 
in  1 83 1  ;  six  years  later  he  was  engaged,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  with  Mr.  Austin  in  drawing  up  a 
report  on  the  government  of  Malta;  and,  in  1839, 
he  became  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
Herefordshire  sent  him  as  her  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1847,  and  he  then  became  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  thus  having  the  vast  field 
of  Indian  politics  brought  under  his  immediate 
notice.  From  this  important  position  he  passed,  in 
1848,  to  the  Home  Department  as  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  and,  two  years  later,  the  Under-Secretary- 
ship  of  the  Treasury  prepared  him  for  the  higher 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he 
held  for  nearly  three  years,  from  March,  1855,  to 
February,  1858.  The  following  year,  1859,  brought 
another  official  change;  Sir  George  then  became 
chief  of  the  Home  Office,  and,  two  years  later,  was 
called  to  the  head  of  the  War  Office. 

It  was  thus  clearly  proved  that  neither  his  wide 
Hterary  pursuits,  his  historical  studies,  nor  his  philo- 
sophical speculations  unfitted  him  for  these  various 
responsible  positions.  Common-place  men  cannot 
endure  the  notion  that  any  man  can  do  more  than  one  ' 
thing  reasonably  well.  Such  were  always  watching  1 
for  some  mistake  in  the  conduct  of  this  pliilosophic 
Statesman,  but  were  generally  disappointed.  He  had 
succeeded  a  highly-gifted  man  at  the  War  Office, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  both  illustrated  the  rarely 
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xk  dist  gencxal  mental  training  is  the 
best  iftTTBTt^M  for  ^wdil  work.  The  War  Sccre- 
txrystap  was  the  last  office  hdd  by  Sir  George 
CoKJCKWAii.  Lewis,  who  died  in  April,  1863,  leaving 
a  name  of  singular  brightness  and  power,  which 
will  not  be  lightly  a^^ffeciated  nhen  the  historian 
of  Queen  Mctoria's  reign  shall  be  estimating  the 
charactcfs  of  succes^ve  Administrators. 

This  Statesman  being  as  much  known  in  the 
walks  of  literature  and  science  as  in  general  politics, 
a  slight  notice  of  his  works  is  absolutely  necessary. 
These  may  be  arranged  in  four  classes :  those  on 
ancient  history,  including  his  translation  of  Miiller's 
DoriaiM  and  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  credibility  of 
early  Roman  historj-."  His  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  "  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,"  in  which  he 
collected  the  various  notices  found  in  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  shewing  the  modes  in  which  they 
viewed  the  celestial  motions ;  the  third  class  of  his 
investigations  is  presented  in  the  treatise  on  "  The 
"  origin  and  formation  of  the  romance  languages," 
shewing  how  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French  tongues  were  gradually  formed  from  tlic 
vulgar  Latin  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  "  Dialogue 
on  the  best  form  of  Government,"  and  tlic  work  oa 
"  The  influence  of  authority  in  matlcrs  of  o|iinion," 
exhibit  the  philosophical  tone  in  whicli  he  lovcil  tu 
discuss  such  matters.  The  treatise  on  "The  method 
of  observation  and  reasoning  in  politics"  indicates  the 
thoughtful  spirit  in  which  he  was  wont  to  consider  the 
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fundamental  principles  which  must  form  the  basis  of  ' 
all  law  and  government. 

In  addition  to  all  his  official  work,  and  besides  his 
literary  and  philosophical  treatises,  he  undertook,  for 
about  two  years,  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Edmlmrgh 
Review.     In  fact,  hard-work  seemed  essential  to  his  ' 
happiness.     This  gave  him  the  power  of  arranging  I 
a  mass  of  details  in   a  luminous  order.     There  must  i 
be  some  place  in  the  system  of  things  for  every  fact,  i 
but  only    hard  study   or  intuitive    genius    discovers  . 
that  place.     If  Sir  George  had  not  the  latter  quality, 
he  undoubtedly  possessed  the  former,  and  this  sei^ 
viceable  talent  gave  him  an  authority  in  Parliament  , 
which    he  retained  notwithstanding  his  want  of  de- 
bating and  oratorical  power. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  this  Statesman 
was  a  type  of  a  political  class  never  likely  to  be  very 
numerous  ;  men  both  of  the  study  and  of  the  world, 
who  gain  their  strength  from  a  happy  combination 
of  both.  A  few  such  minds  in  a  Parliament  or  a 
Cabinet  shed  a  grace  over  politics,  and  add  strength 
to  literature,  by  drawing  it  into  close  union  with  the 
stirring  business  of  human  life.  Eton  may  be  proud 
of  a  Chatham  and  may  glory  in  a  Canning,  but  the 
School  may  also  justly  exult  in  having  such  men  as 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  among  her  alumni. 


THE   DUKE    OF    NEMXASTLE. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  life  and  character  of  this  \ 
Statesman  seem  necessary,  not  only  on   account  of  \ 
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his  connection  with  Eton,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
higti  offices  he  held  and  of  the  temporary  unpopu- 
larity which  fell  upon  him  during  the  Crimean  War, 

Henry  Pelham  Fynes  Pelham  Clinton,  Earl 
of  Lincoln  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
was  born  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London, 
in  1811;  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  in  the 
Fifth  Form  in  the  year  1826,  and  subsequently  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  the  took  his  B.  A. 
Degree  in  1832,  The  various  offices  held  by  him 
were  those  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1834,  a 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  1841,  Cliief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  five  years  later,  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  1853,  Secretary  for  War  during  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea,  in  which  the  failures 
and  mistakes  of  others  drew  down  upon  him  a 
load  of  undeser\-ed  reproach  and  even  vituperation. 
He  was  re-appointed  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in 
1859,  and  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his 
famous  tour  through  the  Canadas  and  the  United 
States. 

Such  a  succession  of  public  offices,  involving 
duties  so  varied,  and  held  during  critical  periods, 
must  have  tested  the  character  of  any  politician. 
A  man  with  average  intelligence,  tolerable  industry, 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  official  positions 
would  have  been  qualified  to  perform  all  the  ordinary 
duties  of  such  offices.  Keen  political  critics  will  not, 
perhaps,  admit  any  greater  ability  than  this  in  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  but  those  who  were  intimately 
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acquainted  with  the  character  of  this  nobleman,  claim 
for  him  a  far  higher  intellectual  rank.  Without 
pausing  to  argue  this  point,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  a  few  characteristics  which  may  enable  all 
readers  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  the  Duke's 
mental  and  moral  qualities.  Some  may  say  that  his 
powerful  family  influence,  and  the  political  con- 
nections formed  by  liim,  wliile  at  Christ  Church, 
with  such  men  as  Gladstone  and  Lord  Herbert,  gave- 
him  advantages  in  the  race  which  would  have 
enabled  even  a  common-place  man  to  win  many  a  i 
prize.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  a  merely 
plodding  mind  would  neither  have  gained  such 
friends  nor  have  risen  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
high  elevation  by  any  family  ladder. 

Three  points  call  for  attention  in  the  life  of  this 
Diplomatist;  his  impartiality,  his  change  of  politics, 
and  his  Administration  of  Office  during  the  Russian 
War.      The    first    was    decisively    shewn    when    he 
attended  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  i860,  on  his  Ameri- 
can tour.     The  Orange  men  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  there,  as  in  Ireland,  living  on  the  old  terms  . 
of  bitter  hostility,     Each  wished  to   use  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  for  their  own    political  ends.     The  Duke 
firmly  refused  to  promote  the  objects  of  either  party, 
arguing   that    his    Royal    Highness    represented    the  . 
whole  Empire  and  not  the  interests  of  a  sect.     The  , 
usual  fate  of  impartial  men  rewarded  the  Secretary  j 
he  was  attacked  by  both  exasperated  parties.      All 
moderate  men  praised  him,  but  it  often  happens  that 
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the  applause  of  tliC  wise  is  less  loud  than  the  liissing 
of  the  fools. 

A  change  of  politics,  or  of  any  creed  in  which  a 
man  has  been  educated,  is  oft^n  regarded  by  the 
ignorant  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  is  fiercely  re- 
sented by  former  associates.  The  former  are  slow  to 
learn  that  an  unreasoning  adherence  to  "  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders"  may  be  a  sure  proof  of  the 
most  stupid  bigotry,  or  of  the  most  extreme  inca- 
pacity for  thought.  Scarcely  an  able  man  can  be 
named  whose  early  opinions  have  not  been  modified 
by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  later  years. 
But  the  change  generally  involves  some  unpleasant  if 
not  serious  consequences.  A  little  mild  persecution 
from  candid  friends,  insinuations  of  corrupt  motives 
by  base  minds,  and  an  enlivening  amount  of  abuse 
from  the  majority  of  the  deserted  sect  or  party 
appear  to  be  the  pre-ordained  results  of  any  great 
change  of  opinion  in  a  leading  man.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, all  riglit  and  proper,  and,  certainly,  men  are  thus 
made  to  pause  before  leaving  the  old  highways  and 
walking  in  new  roads.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  been  brought  up  a  sound  Conservative,  or  rather 
a  "Tory,"  but,  while  only  Lord  Lincoln,  he  irritated 
his  father  by  joining  the  Liberals  and  taking  office 
with  those  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
the  enemies  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  storm 
was  a  sharp  one;  his  father's  anger  rose  to  the  height 
of  rage,  and  the  electors  of  South  Nottingham  re- 
jected Lord  Lincoln  by  a  large  majority.     Time  is 
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often  not  only  a  reconciler  but  an  interpreter,  and 
most  men  soon  admitted  that  the  change  had  been 
the.  fair  and  honest  result  of  convictions  slowly  and 
deliberately  formed. 

As  the  Crimean  War  proved  to  be  the  great  test  of 
several  branches  of  our  military  organization,  so  it 
also  put  to  the  proof  what  may  be  called  the  civil 
departments  of  the  War  Office.  Some  parts  of  the 
machine  utterly  gave  way,  others  whirled  at  a  rate 
which  threatened  a  catastrophe  every  moment,  while 
the  bewildered  engineers  flew  hither  and  thither  in 
helpless  panic.  One  or  two  of  the  chiefs  gazed 
on  more  calmly,  but  were  equally  unable  to  remedy 
the  wild  confusion.  The  head  superintendent,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  saw  the  muddle  from  afar, 
and  poured  out,  in  one  continued  torrent,  despatches, 
orders,  requests,  and  reprimands,  until  exhausted 
official  nature  put  itself  into  the  hands  of  fate  and 
sat  still  with  a  resignation  beautiful  to  behold.  The 
British  public  then  rose  up  and  looked  around  for  an 
escape-goat :  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood  ready, 
and  upon  his  head  were  poured  the  solemn  impre- 
cations of  an  exasperated  nation.  The  Duke  was  a 
high  spirited  and  sensitive,  but  generous  man,  and 
felt  that  his  countrymen  had  good  cause  for  indigna- 
tion, though  others  were  more  desen-ing  of  blame 
than  he.  The  truth  is  that  the  British  public  had 
allowed  its  military  machine  to  get  out  of  order,  had 
shamefully  neglected  all  reforms,  and  then,  when  the 
rotten  and  clumsy  wheels  were  smashed,  cried  out 
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that  "some  one  had  blundered,"  but  never  suspected 
that  "  the  some  one  "  might  be  itself.  Two  charges 
were  particularly  brought  against  the  Duke.  The 
first  might  be  thus  stated:  the  Secretary  for  War 
has  been  disgracefully  idle  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office,  at  a  time  when  the  honour  of  the  nation 
was  at  stake  ;  the  second  charge,  when  put  into 
plain  words,  simply  amounted  to  calling  the  head  of 
the  War  Office  a  fool.  The  Duke  refrained  from 
replying  to  this  latter  imputation,  only  remarking 
that  he  would  leave  later  generations  to  settle  that 
point.  The  charge  of  idleness  he  most  effectually 
refuted  in  a  very  full  statement  of  the  whole  case  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Men,  at  length,  began  to  feel 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  really  suflfered  for 
the  defects  of  a  system  rather  than  for  errors  of 
his  own. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  annoyances  of  his  political 
career,  he  retained  office  until  nearly  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  not  resTgning  the  Secretaryship  before  April, 
1864,  and  then  only  under  the  pressure  of  broken 
health  and  an  exhausted  frame.  The  Duke  died  on 
the  1 8th  of  the  following  October,  leaving  the  justi- 
fication of  his  long  official  life  to  the  calm  judgment 
of  his  country,  and  to  the  moderating  influence 
of  time. 

Besides  the  Diplomatists  above  noticed  there  re- 
main great  numbers  of   Eton  politicians  who  have 

held  important  oflfices  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
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who  are  omitted  from  this  volume  partly  from  want 
of  space  and  also  because  their  names  are  not  of 
sufficient  popular  interest  to  justify  their  insertion 
in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Readers  will,  therefore, 
understand  that  the  above  series  by  no  means  in- 
cludes all  the  Etonians  who  have  served  the  British 
Empire  at  home  and  abroad. 


TUE   ETON  JUDGES. 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE      ETON      JUDGES, 


^ 


Compared  with  the  Divines  and  Statesmen  the 
Eton  Judges,  especially  those  of  superior  rank,  are 
very  few  in  number.  Nor  is  this  compensated  by 
the  greatness  of  the  men.  Not  more  than  one  name, 
or,  at  the  most,  two,  of  the  very  highest  eminence, 
can  be  found  in  the  list  for  the  wliole  period  since 
the  founding  of  the  College.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  we  speak  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
at  which  periods  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  their  de- 
pendent Inns  of  Chancery,  provided  not  only  for 
the  legal  but  the  general  education  of  their  students, 
and  looked  with  the  most  intense  jealousy  on  all  edu- 
cational institutions  which  appeared  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  clerical  or  of  semi-clerical  bodies.  But 
this  will  supply  no  answer  to  the  question — why  have 
so  few  Judges,  in  recent  times,  come  from  Eton  ? 
It  is  quite  clear  that  this  School  had  not,  even  in 
comparatively  modern  times,  much  attraction  for 
those  who  sought  the  honours  of  the  Bar  or  of 
the  Bench. 
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The  following  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  Chancery  represent  the  whole 
high  judicial  talent  contributed  by  Eton  to  the 
nation. 

THOMAS    ROTHERAM,  Chancellor. 

The  name  of  this  early  Etonian  and  active  ecclesi- 
astic is  placed  first  in  this  Chapter  as  a  matter  of 
form  only,  as  his  life  and  character  have  already  been 
described  among  the  Divines.*  He,  undoubtedly, 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  and  must,  therefore,  be 
ranked  among  the  Lawyers;  but  his  legal  learning 
was  limited  to  the  Roman  and  Ecclesiastical  codes, 
and  included  little  of  that  vast  collection  of  customs 
and  traditions  called  the  Common  Law,  under  which 
tlie  national  life  of  England  has  been  slowly  but 
safely  developed.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  referred 
to  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume  for  information 
respecting  Chancellor  Rotherham. 

WILLIAM    CONINGSBY. 

This  former  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  was  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  settled  at  Coningsby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  from  the  12th  century.  His  father, 
Humphrey  Coningsby,  had  also  been  a  Judge  of  the 
same  Court  to  which  office  the  second  son  was  after- 
wards appointed.  The  eldest  son  of  Humphrey  be- 
came the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Coningsby,  a  title 
extinct  since  1761  by  failure  of  issue. 


William,  the  Judge,  was  certainly  educated  at 
Eton,  from  which  he  went  to  King's  College  in  1497, 
but  to  what  extent  he  pursued  the  studies  then  most 
in  vogue  we  have  no  information.  He  was  called  to 
the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  his  reputation 
stood  so  high  that  he  was  appointed  a  Reader  in  the 
Lent  Term  of  1519,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  by 
his  lectures  that  he  again  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  the  year  1526,  when  he  was  also  named 
Treasurer  of  the  Inn,  Coningsby  had  not  only 
gained  the  approbation  of  the  lieads  of  the  Law  in 
his  own  Inn,  but  he  also  attracted  the  notice  of  some 
able  friends  of  the  famous  Cardinal,  to  whom  he  was 
soon  introduced,  and  became  his  assistant  in  all 
Chancery  business.  Wolsey  was  grateful  for  the 
steady  and  watchful  help  afforded  to  him  by  one  who 
was  really  a  Lawyer  and  not  a  mere  legal  amateur, 
Coningsby  held  the  office  of  Judge  for  a  very  short 
time,  but  whether  this  arose  from  his  honesty  or  from 
Court  tricks  history  says  not.  The  year  1541,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  Judge,  was  a  critical  time. 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  had  been  beheaded  in 
July,  1540,  and  Catherine  Howard  was  executed  in 
February,  1542.  The  intervening  year  could  not 
have  been  one  of  peculiar  happiness  to  a  Judge  of 
the  highest  Law  Court  in  the  realm,  whose  voice  was 
then  expected  to  be  for  every  measure,  however 
atrocious,  which  the  irritated  King  or  the  bewildered 
Council  might  propose. 

Coningsby    must,  therefore,   have   been 
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escape  from  the  perils  of  the  Bench  to  the  safety  of  1 
a  private  station  in  his  home,  Eston  Hall,  Norfolk.  [ 
His  name  has  not  come  down  to  us  linked  to  any 
deed  of  crueky  or  associated  with  any  great  legal  ] 
reform.  Probably,  therefore,  not  one  counsellor  in  a.  -j 
thousand,  of  those  who  crowd  Westminster  Hall  in  ' 
Term,  ever  thinks  of  Judge  Coningsby  or  founds  J 
any  argument  upon  one  of  his  decisions.  He  is  j 
noticed  in  this  series  not  only  because  he  was  aoi  | 
Etonian,  but  also  because  he  seems  to  have  been  a  j 
kind  of  "first-fruits"  sent  by  this  College  to  the 
Judicial  Bench.  His  name  stands  in  the  list  with  J 
no  special  honour,  but  with  no  disgrace. 

After  him   comes  an  interval    of   more  than  two 
centuries,    before   another    Etonian    takes    his   place  I 
among  the  Judges   of    England,  and  those  we  are  [ 
now  about  to  notice  belong  to  quite  recent  times, 

EARL  CAMDEN. 
The  eighty  years  from  the  birth  of  Charles 
Pratt,  in  1714,  to  his  decease,  in  1794,  compre- 
hended events  of  such  transcendent  importance  that 
this  period  of  time  might  be  called  the  era  of  marvels. 
New  systems  were  organized  in  government,  law, 
science,  art,  and  commerce,  or  a  new  spirit  infused 
into  the  old  principles.  Old  modes  of  thought  were 
rejected  as  incurably  wrong,  or  so  modified  by  a  new  ] 
element  that  they  took  the  appearance  of  novelties.  J 
Opinions  which  seemed  to  have  received  the  last 
consecrating  touch  of  time,  and  which  were  for  ever  ' 


hereafter  to  pass  unquestioned,  were  attacked  with 
an  energy  which  seemed  Httle  short  of  blasphemy 
to  some  and  lunacy  to  others.  In  the  midst  of 
this  strange  moral,  mental,  and  political  movement 
Charles  Pratt  grew  up,  receiving  into  his  sus- 
ceptible and  ardent  nature  all  the  impressions  of  the 
modern  era,  but  yet  retaining  that  reverence  for 
the  old  which  has  ever  marked  the  higher  order  of 
English  minds. 

Charles  Pratt,  afterwards  Earl  Camdes,  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  the  year  171 8;  he  had,  therefore, 
only  the  small  fortune  of  a  younger  son  ;  yet  the 
influence  of  his  father  might  have  been  estimated, 
by  some  speculative  modern  actuaries,  as  worth  some 
thousands  of  pounds  at  least.  But  the  father  died 
when  the  boy  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  the  only 
immediate  result  of  the  family  influence  was  to 
secure  for  young  Charles  an  election  among  the 
scholars  ot  Eton.  Here  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes  was  laid,  by  the  friendship  then  formed 
between  him  and  the  future  all-powcrfuI  Premier  of 
England,  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  Mr.  Pratt  was  elected  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1734,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  the 
following  year.  Before  this  he  had  been  entered  a 
student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1738.  Up  to  this  period  life  had  passed 
pleasantly  enough  ;  he  had  few  troubles  at  Eton  and 
fewer  at  King's,  for  in  both  places  study  was  a  joy 
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and  not  a  dry  routine  of  work  which  must  be  got 
through  somehow.  Even  the  political  battles  be- 
tween the  Whig  and  Tory  Fellows  at  King's,  afforded 
to  the  pleasant  and  humorous  Pratt  only  a  little 
gentle  excitement  after  close  work  at  Livy,  law,  and 
constitutional  history. 

Mr.  Pratt,  when  called  to  the  Bar,  chose  the 
Western  circuit,  on  which  his  father  had  practised. 
But  clients  came  not  and  money  kept  flowing  out ; 
hope  whispered  wait  a  little  longer,  and  at  last  Mr. 
Pratt  was  on  the  point  of  taking  Orders,  living 
quietly  at  College,  and  accepting  the  first  good  living 
which  might  fall  to  him.  From  this  he  was  deterred 
by  Mr.  Henley,  then  the  leader  of  the  circuit,  who 
recommended  him  to  "  wait  a  little  longer,"  and  then 
justified  his  advice  by  managing  to  be  absent  from 
the  trial  of  a  cause  in  which  he  was  chief  and  Pratt 
second.  This  compelled  the  latter  to  take  the  sole 
management  of  the  case,  in  which  he  succeeded  so 
well  that  his  fortune  was  made  from  that  hour.  He 
does  not,  however,  appear  ever  to  have  had  that  over- 
whelming rush  of  business  which  it  has  been  the  lot 
of  some  to  enjoy  or  to  suffer  under.  But  the  case 
which  brought  him  fully  before  the  public  was  his 
defence  of  Mr.  Owen,  a  printer,  who  was  prosecuted 
in  1752  by  the  Government  for  a  libel  on  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Pratt  boldly  advo- 
cated the  doctrine  that  the  jury  have  a  right  to  say 
whether  a  writing  be  a  libel  or  not ;  so  that  if  a  judge 
should  pronounce  a  certain  publication  to  be  a  libel 
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the  jury  might,  nevertheless,  acquit  the  accused. 
This  principle,  after  great  opposition,  was  solemnly 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  embodied  in  a  statute. 
Five  years  after,  Lord  Chatham  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  then  insisted  that  his  former  school-fellow 
at  Eton  should  be  appointed  Attorney -General. 
There  was  a  vehement  outcry  against  this  from  some 
quarters,  but  Chatham  was  resolute,  and  Mr.  Pratt 
took  the  office,  which  he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  except  a  few  jealous  rivals. 

The  new  Attorney-General  now  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  the  once  important,  but  now  disfranchised, 
borough  of  Downton,  in  Wiltshire.  But  it  was  not 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  fame  was  to  be  won ; 
the  member  for  Downton  was  neither  a  shining  de- 
bater nor  a  powerful  orator,  nor  did  he  remain  there 
long  enough  to  win  a  reputation  for  good  sense 
and  extensive  knowledge.  When  four  years  of 
Parhamentary  hfe  had  shewn  him  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  direct  road  to  happiness,  the 
Chief- Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  became 
vacant  in  1761,  and  the  seat  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  offered  to  the  Attorney-General,  who,  wishing 
to  retire  into  a  quiet  legal  port,  accepted  the  offer. 
He  was  soon  raised  to  the  height  of  popular  favour 
by  the  famous  judgment  against  the  legahty  of 
general-warrants,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a 
Secretary  of  State  had  no  power  to  issue  a  warrant 
ordering  the  arrest  of  persons  on  mere  suspicion. 
This  determined  and  fearless  Judge  also  laid  it  down, 
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for  law,  that  if  such  an  official  issued  an  order  to 
search  for  papers  in  the  house  of  one  accused  of  libel, 
he  would  be  a  flagrant  \-iolator  of  the  law  and  liable 
to  an  action.  This  bold  stand  against  the  insolence 
or  caprices  of  officialism,  made  Lord  Camden  the 
mnst  popular  man  in  England.  The  Corporation  of 
London  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  had 
his  portrait  placed  in  the  Guildhall,  while  many  other 
cities  gave  equal  honours  to  the  "  great  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Pratt." 

In  1765  a  Peerage  was  conferred  on  the  popular 
Judge,  who  was  then  created  Baron  Camden,  of 
Camden,  in  Kent,  a  place  made  memorable  in  recent 
times  from  being  the  residence  of  Napoleon  IIL 
In  the  following  year  his  firm  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Pitt,  became  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Common  Picas  justified  the  early 
predictions  of  friends  by  stepping  into  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  place  of  the  Earl  of  Northington. 
The  choice  of  a  Common  Law  Judge  to  preside  in 
tlie  Court  of  Chancery  was  now,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  justified  by  his  able  management  of  the 
Equity  business.  He  presided  for  four  years  only  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was,  therefore,  prevented  from  developing  that 
disciplined  experience  which  time  confers  on  all 
except  the  imbecile.  Lord  Camden's  sincerity  and 
courage  led  to  his  retirement.  He  had  repeatedly 
remonstrated  with  his-  colleagues  in  the  Ministry 
against  the  management  of  the   War  with  America 
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and  their  obstinacy  in  fighting  against  the  rights  of 
the  Middlesex  electors.  At  last,  in  January,  1770, 
he  spoke  his  mind  fully  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
condemning  the  very  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Such  rebellion  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  tolerated,  even  by  the  most  gentlemanly  of 
Premiers  and  "  the  mildest-mannered  "  Cabinet.  The 
Chancellor  therefore  left  the  Chancery  bench  and 
the  woolsack,  but  still  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 
the  War  with  the  American  Provinces,  and  charged 
all  who  upheld  the  struggle  with  supporting  "tyranny, 
violence,  and  injustice." 

Up  to  this  period  Lord  Camden's  life  had  borne  a 
twofold  aspect, — a  legal  and  a  political  side;  but,  for 
the  remaining  twenty-four  years,  the  business  of  the 
Empire,  and  not  that  of  the  courts,  absorbed  his 
attention  and  employed  his  talents.  He  still  found  a 
high  delight,  known  to  few  save  Lawyers,  in  analyzing  a 
legal  argument  or  a  discussion  on  constitutional  law; 
but  these  were  his  amusements — politics  became  his 
real  work,  and  without  these  he  could  not  live.  He 
might  have  again  become  Chancellor  in  the  year 
1782,  when  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  formed  his 
second  Cabinet,  but  the  charms  of  office  had  lost 
their  power ;  this  honour  was  therefore  refused,  and 
that  of  President  of  the  Council  accepted.  The 
remaining  twelve  years  of  Lord  Camden's  life  were 
marked  by  untiring  eflforts  to  extend  more  enlarged 
views  of  government,  to  lay  a  wide  and  deep  founda- 
tion for  a  better  system  of  administration  in  India, 
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and  to  advance  the  growth  of  noble  principles  among 
all  classes  of  Englishmen.  He  joined  in  opposing 
the  famous  India  Bill,  brought  in  by  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
effective  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  prolonged  and 
remarkable  contest  against  the  Parliamentary  phalanx 
which  fought  under  the  banners  of  Fox  and  Lord 
North.  The  Coalition  Ministry  fell  in  the  midst  of 
the  tempest  it  had  provoked,  and  three  years  after,  in 
1786,  Lord  Camden  was  raised  to  the  dignities  of 
Viscount  and  Earl,  by  the  style  of  Viscount  Bayham, 
of  Bayham  Abbey,  and  Earl  Camden,  of  Camden, 
in  Kent. 

The  two  great  Parliamentary  contests  in  which  he 
engaged,  after  this  elevation,  shewed  his  regard  both 
for  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  the 
Uberties  of  the  people.  The  first  was  made  evident  by 
his  speeches  on  the  once  famous  Regency  question, 
when  he  joined  Mr,  Pitt  in  maintaining  that,  when 
the  sovereign  became  incapable  of  acting  from 
illness,  the  appointment  of  a  Regent  rested  with 
the  ParHament,  and  the  office  did  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  devolve  on  the  heir  to  the  throne.  His  care 
for  the  public  liberties  was  manifested  in  his  last 
great  Parliamentary  effort,  only  two  years  before  his 
decease.  He  now  experienced  the  delight  of  seeing 
the  principle  enforced  by  him  years  before,  when 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  embodied  in 
a  statute,  which  enacted  that  juries  should  decide 
whether  a  writing  contained  libellous  matter  or  not. 
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Many  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
define  a  libel,  and  that  the  jury  had  simply  to  find 
who  had  published  the  writing.  The  statute  now 
gave  both  these  duties  to  the  jury,  as  being,  not 
matters  of  law,  but  simple  questions  of  fact.  This 
was  the  last  battle  of  Earl  Camden's  life;  he  was 
now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  gradually  retired 
from  the  political  battle-field  on  which  he  had  so 
long  fought  for  all  that  was  true,  noble,  and  good. 
If,  ar  times,  vehement  zeal  betrayed  him  into  asperity 
of  language,  especially  towards  his  great  and  able 
opponent,  Chief-Justice  Mansfield,  there  was  at  least 
one  excuse  for  the  error,  — an  exalted  love  of  the 
true  and  an  intense  contempt  for  falsehood  and 
shams.  His  oratory  was  clear  and  bold ;  "  right 
"words  in  right  places"  gave  force  and  also  secured 
moderation  without  hampering  the  sentences  by  awk- 
ward parentheses  and  clumsy  phraseology.  There 
was  no  tinge  of  pedantry,  no  affectations  of  style,  no 
theatrical  tricks  of  language,  but  all  shewed  a  simple 
elegance,  combined  with  intellectual  power  and  moral 
grandeur. 

Earl  Camden  died  on  the  r3th  of  April,  1794, 
leaving  behind  him  one  of  those  unsullied  reputations 
of  which  not  only  Eton  but  England  may  be  justly 
proud.  The  long  annals  of  the  English  law  may 
contain  names  which  shine  as  brightly  as  that  of 
Earl  Camden  :  some  Judges  may  have  had  a  more 
profound  professional  knowledge;  a  few  may  have 
excelled   him    in   popular  and  even  in  forensic  elo- 
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quence ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  be  one  in  1 
the  record  who  can  shew  a  more  perfect  combination  j 
of  the  qualities  which  belong  to  the  educated  gentle-  ] 
man,  Lawyer,  and  Statesman. 

SIR    JAMES    MANSFIELD. 

The  above  name  will  naturally  suggest  that  of  the 
great  legal  glory  of  Westminster  School,  the  Earl  of  J 
Mansfield,  the  architect  of  English  Commercial  Law. 
But  the  two  Judges  were  not  related  in  any  way,  nor 
can  they  be  for  a  moment  compared   either  as  Law- 
yers or  as  men   of   intellect,  the  Etonian  being  in  J 
these  respects    far  surpassed    by    his  great  contem- 1 
porary.     If  the  rising  from  a  comparatively  low  to  a  | 
high  social  rank  be  alone  deemed  a  proof  of  superior  ] 
powers,  then  some  would  give  the  palm  of  honour  to  j 
Sir  James  Mansfield.      He  rose  from  the  position 
of  a  country  Attorney's  son  to  be  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  ;  but  the  Earl  began  life  as  the  younger 
son  of  a  Viscount  and  ended  it  as  Chief-Justice  of  i 
the  King's  Bench,      But  such  a  criterion  would  often  j 
lead  to  the  most  false  estimate  of  men's  characters. 
The  highest  climber  is  not  always  the  strongest,  nor  J 
the    brightest,  nor    the    most    intelligent.      He   who  ] 
conquers  great  difficulties  must  possess  considerable 
powers,  but  these  may   not  be  of  the  most  exalted 
order. 

Some  little    speculation  has  been   excited  by  the 
question,   what    was   the    true   name    of    Sir   James  J 
Mamsfield.     The  father  entered  his  own  name  in  I 
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the  Register  of  Attorneys  for  1719  as  "John  James 
Manfijld,"  without  the  "s;"  and  in  this  manner  the 
son's  name  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  Eton 
School  list  for  1746,  and  also  in  the  records  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  as  a 
scholar  in  175 1,  and  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow 
three  years  later.  The  name  as  now  printed  in  the 
Registrum  Regale  is,  however,  Mansfield.  The 
first  date  at  which  tlie  name  was  written  with  the  "  s," 
is  given  as  1755,  when  the  degree  of  B.  A.  was  con- 
ferred. The  change  of  name  might  excite  a  httle 
curiosity,  but  would  be  of  no  importance  whatever 
had  not  it  given  rise  to  a  charge  by  no  means  to  the 
honour  of  Sir  James  Mansfield.  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  he  inserted  the  "  s  "  into  the  original 
name  to  suggest  that  some  relationship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  famous  Judge,  Baron  Mansfield. 
This,  however,  could  hardly  have  been  the  reason  for 
the  change,  which  was  made  at  least  a  year  before 
Mr,  Murray  was  created  Baron  Mansfield,  on  being 
appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  legal  honours  and  offices  conferred  on  Sir 
James  Mansfield  were  those  of  King's  Counsel,  in 
1772,  Solicitor-General,  1780,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  from  1804  to  18 14,  and  he  received 
knighthood  on  being  appointed  to  tlie  Bench.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  also  elected  him  one  of  her 
representatives  to  Parliament,  in  1774,  feeling  con- 
fident that  his  prudence  and  legal  knowledge  might 
prove  a  tower  of  strength  to  which  she  might  retire  if 
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assailed  by  powerful  foes.    These  qualities  had  alreadyj 
been  proved  in  him,  when  acting  as  Counsel   for  the 
University.      Though    not    remarkable    for    brilliant 
talents  or  commanding  eloquence,  there  were  in  this 
Lawyer  a  clearness  of  view  and  firm  grasp  of  gn 
principles,  which  are  the  essentials  of  a  legal  mind, 

Though  Sir  James  Mansfield  was  not  engaj^ 
in  many  great  trials,  he  was  yet  employed  in  two  of 
the  celebrated  causes  of  his  time ;  one  involving  a 
political  principle  and  the  other  a  great  social  evil. 
He  was  one  of  the  Counsel  for  the  agitating,  but 
popular,  demagogue,  Wilkes,  when  he  brought  his 
action  for  false  imprisonment  against  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  recovered  ^4000 
damages.  He  was  also  Counsel  for  the  Ducliess  ot 
Kingston,  wlien  that  singular  lady  was  tried  by  the 
Peers  for  bigamy,  in  1776.  Sir  James  failed  to  obtain 
the  acquittal  of  his  client,  but  he  secured  Iiis  own 
future  advancement  by  the  skill  exhibited  in  the 
defence. 

Fair  abilities,  great  industry,  unspotted  integrity, 
and  sound  learning  formed  the  foundation  on  which 
the  solid  reputation  of  this  Eton  Judge  rested.  His 
authority  may  not  be  very  high  now  in  Westminster 
Hall,  but  the  opinions  and  judgments  preserved  in 
the  Reports  are  marked  by  learning  ar 
adaptation  of  legal  principles  to  the  facts  of 
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If  about  the  year    1810    the  gentlemen  of  "thcj 


fourth  estate"  had  been  asked  to  name  the  man 
most  hated  by  their  order  in  England,  they,  most 
Ukely,  would  with  one  accord  have  uttered  the  name 
of  Sir  VicARY  GiBBS.  By  some  editors  of  news- 
papers he  was  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  perse- 
cuting fiend  of  the  press,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
free  discussion  in  all  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Sir  ViCARY,  when  Attorney-General,  filed  more 
criminal  informations,  for  alleged  libels,  against  the 
press  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  "gentlemen  of  the  press"  were,  at  that 
time,  accustomed  to  write  of  the  Ministry,  and  of  all 
official  persons,  in  a  style  which  might  have  irritated 
the  mildest  of  Attorney-Generals.  This  excuse, 
therefore,  Sir  VicART  Gibbs  might  have  made  wlien 
twitted  with  having  filed  forty-two  criminal  informal 
rions  from  1808  to  1810. 

Sir  VicARY  Gibbs  was  born  at  Exeter  in  the 
October  of  1 75 1 ,  thus  giving  to  Devonshire  the 
honour  of  another  eminent  legal  name,  in  addition 
to  the  long  list  of  her  judicial  worthies.  His  father, 
Greorge  Abraham  Gibbs,  was  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Exeter,  where  he  acted  as  surgeon  to  the  City 
hospital  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Having  given 
up  practice  in  the  year  1781,  he  retired  to  a  small 
estate,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  1794, 
thus  living  long  enough  to  see  his  son  on  the  high 
road  to  legal  honours.  Young  Vicary  was  what 
may  rightly  be  called  a  hard  student,  both  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  hi^ 
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B.  A.  degree  in  177a.     His  course  of  reading,  as  was 
then    natural,   was  limited  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  but  his  knowledge  of  these  entitled  him  U^ 
the  appellation  of  learned.  ■ 

Though  he  had  entered  as  a  Law  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1769,  his  call  to  the  Bar  did  not 
occur  until  1783,  he  having  practised,  in  the  mean- 
tini£,  as  a  special  pleader,  which  was,  in  those  days, 
a  sure  if  slow  progress  to  legal  eminence.  Special 
pleading  seemed  made  for  Sir  Vicary  ;  he  gloried  in 
its  intricacies,  revelled  in  special  demurrers,  and 
deemed  a  subtle  plea  the  very  luxury  of  the  under- 
standing. This  special  taste  and  ability  soon  became 
widely  known,  and,  when  a  terribly  knotty  point 
arose,  "  take  it  to  Gibbs"  was  the  order,  and  thus 
his  chambers  were  crowded  with  cases  bristling  with 
difficulties.  He  is  said  to  have  sometimes  longed 
for  a  few  easy  cases  just  by  way  of  variety.  But 
this  Lawyer  was  no  mere  man  of  paper  technicalities ; 
he  could  grasp  a  principle  firmly  and  apply  it  skil- 
fully to  the  facts  before  him.  This  talent  recom- 
mended him  to  the  clever  Home  Tooke,  when  in- 
dicted, with  Hardy,  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  1794, 
and  he  insisted  that  Mr.  Gibbs  should  be  one  of  his 
counsel.  The  result  justified  the  sagacity  of  Home 
Tooke  ;  the  defendants  were  acquitted,  and  there 
were  some  who  ascribed  this  result  rather  to  the 
learning  and  tact  of  Gibbs  than  to  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Erskine.  His  management  of  the  case 
drew  forth  a  high  compliment  even  from  the  prose- 


cutor,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Scott,  after- 
wards the  famous  Lord  Eldon. 

The  offices  held  in  succession  by  Sir  Vicarv  may 
be  briefly  enumerated.  He  was  appointed  Chief- 
Justice  of  Chester,  1804,  Solicitor-General  in  1805, 
when  he  was  knighted,  and  Attorney-General,  1807, 
He  was  elected  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
the  same  year  as  their  representative,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  defeated  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1812  a 
puisne  Judgeship  of  the  Common  Pleas  became 
vacant,  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed; the  end  of  the  same  year  saw  him  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1814,  the  resignation 
of  Sir  James  Mansfield  left  the  Chief-Justiceship  of 
the  Common  Pleas  vacant,  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
readily  accepted  the  position,  much  prefering  it  to 
that  of  Chief  Baron.  He  held  this,  his  last  Judicial 
office,  for  too  short  a  period  to  develope  those  high 
Judicial  qualities  which  some  friends  declared  he 
possessed.  In  four  years  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
on  account  of  bad  health.  This  left  but  little  time 
for  enjoying  the  delights  of  retirement,  as,  in  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half  after  his  resignation,  he  died,  in 
February,  1820. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  Judge  left  a  great  repu- 
tation to  be  admired,  or  that  he  was  a  model  by  which 
men  of  intelligence  would  shape  their  conduct.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  pleasant,  kind-hearted  man 
in  private  life,  but  his  manners  to  the  Bar  were 
often    disagreeable    and    sometimes    even    arrogant. 

EDS 
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His  religious  feelings  appear  to  have  been  deep 
and  thoroughly  sincere,  though,  probably,  wanting 
that  persistent  power  which  enables  the  mind  to  deny 
itself  for  the  happiness  of  others.  He  may  have 
been  a  good,  but  he  was  certainly  a  disagreeable, 
man.  The  Bar  disliked  him,  the  Bench  was  glad 
when  he  resigned,  and  not  many  regretted  him 
after  his  decease.  To  what  was  this  unpopularity 
owing  ?  Mainly  to  faults  of  temper  and  to  a  peculiar 
arrogance  which  seemed  always  saying:  "remember 
"that  I  am  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  greatest  Lawyer 
"and  ablest  man  in  England;  pay  homage  to  me 
"  accordingly,"  Men  resent  such  a  temper  as  this, 
and  nothing  but  unquestioned  learning  and  decided 
ability  saved  him  from  being  despised  as  well  as 
disliked. 

His  wife,  Frances,  sister  of  Lord  Seaforth,  survived 
him  twenty-three  years,  and  died  in  1843,  when  she 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  left  one 
child,  Maria  EHzabeth,  who  was  married  to  General 
Sir  Andrew  Pilkington,  K.C.B. 


LORD  DENMAN. 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  Camden,  no  Judge 
from  Eton  has  ever  reached  the  splendid  reputation 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  name  of  Denman  as 
a  garland  of  bright  renown.  This  may,  in  part, 
have  been  owing  to  events  which  put  into  his  hands 
special  opportunities  not  given  to  others  as  able,  or 
more  able,  than  himself.    This  can  readily  be  granted 


without  tJetracring  from  tlic  just  fame  of  this  Judge; 
for  most  will  admit  that  these  fortunate  incidents 
only  revealed  more  fully  the  nobleness  of  his 
character.  Opportunities  do  not  create  talents  or 
virtues,  but  only  open  a  road  for  their  active  de- 
velopment. 

Lord  Denman  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
1779,  in  Queen  Street,  Golden  Square,  the  residence 
of  his  father,  a  physician  of  high  standing.  The 
Denman  family  was  connected  with  famous  men, 
both  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  through 
the  mother  of  the  future  Judge,  Elizabeth  Brodie, 
who  was  the  aunt  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  the  well- 
known  surgeon,  and  of  Mr.  Peter  Brodie,  the  famous 
conveyancer.  Some  proof  of  the  popularity  of 
Judge  Denman  was  shewn  by  the  name  "  Queen 
Street"  being  changed  to  "Denman  Street." 

The  education  of  young  Denman  began  when 
three  years  old,  under  the  famous  Mrs,  Barbauld 
(Miss  Aikin,)  who  superintended  some  branches  of 
education  in  her  husband's  school  at  Palgrave,  Suf- 
folk, and  whose  active  and  sympathetic  mind  was 
well  fitted  to  call  out  any  ability  which  a  child  might 
possess.  We  may  feel  quite  certain  that  the  clever 
boy  was  never  told  by  such  a  teacher  "  not  to  ask 
questions,"  nor  made  to  repeat  long  passages  without 
the  least  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Both  Mrs. 
Barbauld  and  her  husband  were  Dissenters,  and 
Lord  Denman's  opinions,  in  after  years,  shewed 
something  of  the  early  influences  brought  to  bear 
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on  his  intellect  and  imagination.  Though  Lord 
Denmax  always  ascribed  many  of  his  best  habits  of 
action  and  modes  of  thought  to  the  early  impres- 
sions made  upon  him  by  the  Barbaulds,  he  did  not 
remain  long  enough  under  them  to  receive  the  stamp 
of  their  individuality  upon  his  own  mind.  After 
leaving  Palgrave,  he  was,  for  some  time,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Thompson,  who  kept  a  school  at  Ken- 
sington. But  he  left  this  Academy  when  only  seven, 
and  passed  the  succeeding  ten  years  at  Eton,  which 
thus  ought  to  have  had  the  larger  share  in  forming; 
his  "character.  There  was,  however,  in  him  a  native 
energy  which  must  have  shewn  itself  under  whatever 
training  he  might  have  been  placed.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  that  Lord  Denman's  mental 
character  received  any  special  colouring  from  his 
Eton  associations.  One  important  exception  must, 
however,  be  noted.  The  mind  of  Lord  Denman 
was  strongly  inclined  to  classical  literature  and  the 
wide  studies  connected  with  such  a  taste.  This 
tendency  found  no  hindrance  but  much  encourage- 
ment at  Eton,  though  the  tone  of  the  School  studies 
was  far  more  narrow  in  their  scope  than  now. 

From  Eton,  Mr.  Denman  went  to  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.  A.  Degree  in  1800 
and  M.  A.  in  1803,  He  did  not  come  out  "in 
honours,"  not  from  idleness  or  incapacity,  but  from 
dislike  to  mathematics,  which  Cambridge  then,  un- 
wisely, made  essential  to  the  higher  classical  Degree. 
In  this   dislike  to   abstract   science   Lord   Denman 
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diiFered  from  many  famous  Lawyers,  who  have,  as  a 
class,  generally  shewn  a  decided  taste  for  all  the 
diversified  subtleties  of  a  science  which  opens  a 
literally  boundless  prospect  to  the  human  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Denman  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1806,  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  having  studied  under  two  famous 
men;  special  pleading  under  the  famous  Tidd  and 
the  law  of  real  property  with  Mr.  Charles  Butler. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  able  teachers-  could  carry  a  law- 
student,  Mr.  Denman  had  every  possible  advantage. 
In  those  days  it  used  to  be  said  that  a  good  opening 
at  the  Bar  was  only  to  be  got  through  special  pleading, 
attendance  at  sessions,  or  a  miracle.  Mr.  Denman 
did  not  long  practice  as  a  special  pleader  under  the 
Bar,  but  joined  the  Midland  Circuit  and  early  ex- 
perienced "  the  expensive  misery  "  of  posting  from 
town  to  town  after  the  Judges  of  assize.  Sessions  do 
not  appear  to  have  opened  a  very  wide  road  to  Mr. 
■  Dbnman,  and  his  contemporaries  do  not  give  any 
hint  of  a  miracle ;  if,  therefore,  the  above  saying  be 
true,  there  must  be  a  fourth  road  to  forensic  triumphs, 
and  that  was,  in  all  probability,  made  by  sufficient 
money,  family  connections,  and  his  own  ability. 
The  command  of  "  capital  "  explains  his  marriage  at 
the  early  age — early  that  is  for  a  Lawyer — of  twenty- 
five,  two  years  before  his  call  to  the  Bar.  The 
"  capital  "  was  not  so  large  as  to  dispense  with  work, 
and  that  too  of  a  character  outside  his  legal  studies. 
Some  of  his  literary  articles  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
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Review,   a    magazine   of    high   character,    and  were 
chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  classical  literature. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  brightened  his  prospects 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  was  engaged  as 
Counsel  in  a  case  in  which  he  had  to  oppose 
Mr.  Copley,  afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst.  His  early 
acquaintance  with  real  property  law  here  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  as  the  argument  turned  on  a  principle 
known  as  "  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case."  His  argu- 
ment in  this  case  made  him  respected  in  Westminster 
Hall,  but  eight  years  more  passed  away  before  his 
name  came  prominently  before  the  public.  Nor  was 
this  the  result  of  profound  legal  knowledge,  but  of 
incidents  exactly  adapted  to  bring  out  the  fiill 
fervency  of  Denman's  oratory.  It  happened  in 
1 817,  when  his  defence  of  the  ignorant  and  mis- 
guided Luddites  exhibited  all  those  fine  emotional 
and  generous  qualities  of  his  mind  which  formed 
one  great  element  of  his  popularity  both  as  a  man 
and  a  Judge.  We  need  scarcely  inform  any  of  our . 
readers  that  the  Luddites  were  prosecuted  for  going 
about  in  crowds  intimidating  all  manufacturers  who 
used  machinery  in  their  works,  and  also  smashing 
the  machines  themselves.  So  serious  did  the  riots 
become,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  were  specially  passed 
to  repress  the  rising,  and  fourteen  of  the  poor, 
maddened  fanatics  were  hung  at  York  in  January, 
1813- 

In  the  year  18 18,  Mr.  Dbnman  entered  Parliament 
as  menaber  for  Wareham,  Dorsetshire,  owing,  however, 


his  seat  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calcraft  over  the 
electors,  and  not  to  any  outburst  of  popular  fervour. 
He  now  shewed  himself,  heart  and  soul,  as  a  reformer 
of  the  cruel  criminal  law,  which  had  gradually  be- 
come almost  ferocious  from  being  dictated  by  the 
principle  that  crime  can  always  be  repressed  by 
severe  laws.  If  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  stolen  hang 
the  thieves,  provided  the  said  pocket-handkerchiefs  are 
each  worth  more  than  thirteen-pence.  Such  was  the 
philosophy  of  legislation,  until  such  men  as  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  and  his  courageous  supporters  rose  to  call 
the  British  Parliament  to  enact  laws  in  a  higher  and 
wider  spirit.  Whether  as  member  for  Wareham  or 
for  Nottingham,  which  he  represented  from  1820  to 
1826  and  again  in  1830,  he  ever  advocated  high  and 
just  principles  of  action.  A  cynic  may  say  that 
Lord  Denmans  love  of  the  noble  and  the  true  might 
have  left  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  unknown,  had 
not  his  appointment  as  Solicitor-General  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and  his  position  as  one  of  her  most  able 
Counsel,  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon  him  and 
his  associates.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  grand  opportunity 
for  an  able  Lawyer  and  powerful  orator,  but  such  an 
opportunity  would  have  brought  only  disgrace  to  one 
wanting  in  commanding  powers.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
have  the  English  Law-courts  seen  such  an  array  of 
opposing  counsel  as  were  confronted  on  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  case  for  the  King  was 
conducted  by  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Robert  Gif- 
ford,  afterwards  Lord  GifFord  ;  the  Solicitor-General, 
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Sir  John  Copley,  afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst;  the 
King's  Advocate,  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court;  Mr.  Parke,  after- 
wards Lord  Wensleydale  ;  and  Dr.  Adams.  On  the 
other  side  was  an  equal,  if  not  stronger,  array  of 
legal  talent :  for  the  Queen  were  Mr.  Brougham, 
her  Attorney-General ;  Mr.  Denman,  her  Solicitor- 
General  ;  Dr.  Lushington,  afterwards  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty ;  Mr.  Williams,  afterwards  a  Judge  in" 
the  King's  Bench ;  Mr.  Tindal,  afterwards  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  and  Mr.  Wilde,  who 
became  Lord  Truro.  All  the  defending  Counsel  had 
plaudits  from  the  multitude,  but  the  greater  triumphs 
were  reserved  for  the  leaders.  Brougham  and  Denman, 
the  latter  becoming  the  especial  favourite  of  the  city 
of  London.  His  great  popularity  here  was  shewn  in 
1822,  when  the  office  of  Common-Sergeant  became 
vacant,  upon  which  the  City  obstinately  set  aside  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Holland,  being  resolved  that  Mr. 
Denman  should  receive  the  honour,  if  only  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  admiration  of  the  Guilds. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  a  few  thorns  in  the 
popular  Lawyer's  crown  of  roses.  On  the  death  of  j 
the  Queen  in  1821,  he  was  deprived,  rather  spitefully 
it  was  thought,  of  his  precedency  at  the  Bar,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  he  received  the  honour 
of  "silk,"  being  then  named  among  the  King'i 
CounscL  At  last,  in  1830,  the  tide  of  his  fortuni 
set  in  with  a  rapid  flow.  He  was  then  appointed' 
Attorney-General  ;    two  years  later  saw  him  sitting" 
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as  Chief- Justice  of  the  King's  Bench;  and,  in  1834, 
the  former  pupil  of  Mrs.  fiarbauld  was  created  a 
Peer,  by  the  style  of  Baron  Denman  of  Dovedale,  in 
Derbyshire.  The  highest  honours  had  now  been 
reached,  and  Lord  Denman's  noble  qualities  had 
already  been  tested  on  many  occasions  during  his 
upward  progress  to  the  Bench.  But  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Stockdale  v,  Hansard  put  to  the 
highest  proof  the  courage  and  independence  not  only 
of  the  Chief-Justice  but  also  of  the  whole  Court. 
The  Court  had  decided  that  the  House  of  Commons 
could  not  authorize  the  publication  of  a  libel  ;  the 
House,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  a  resolution  that 
no  Court  of  Law  had  power  to  decide  upon  matters 
of  Parliamentary  privilege.  Notwithstanding  this 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  continued  to  decide,  in 
other  actions  brought  by  Stockdale  against  Hansard, 
the  printer  to  the  House,  against  the  claims  set 
up.  Matters  now  came  to  a  crisis  :  a  jury  gave  a 
verdict  of  ^£600  damages  for  Stockdale,  and  the 
Sherifts  of  London  levied  the  amount.  The  House,  in 
1 840,  ordered  these  officials  to  refund  the  money,  and, 
on  their  refusal,  committed  them  to  prison;  the  King's 
Bench  ordered  the  Sheriffe  to  pay  the  money  to  Stock- 
dale,  and  this  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  Court  but 
in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  extra- 
ordinary contest  between  the  highest  Court  of  Law 
and  the  Commons  ended  at  last  in  what  must  be 
deemed  a  victory  for  the  King's  Bench,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  extricated  itself  from  the   difficulty  by 
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passing  a  special  Act  to  authorize  such  publications 
in  future.  In  this  great  contest  the  decision  and 
courage  of  the  Chief-Justice  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  whose  judgment  was  not  warped  by  bhnd  zeal 
for  the  despotism  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Denman  presided  in  the  King's  Bench  during 
eighteen  years,  honoured  alike  by  the  profession  and 
the  public.  Falling  health  induced  him  to  retire  in 
1850,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Campbell,  who  was  his  junior  by 
only  three  years.  The  day  of  his  retirement  was 
long  remembered ;  the  Bench  and  Bar  alike  united 
in  expressing  their  regret  at  his  withdrawal  from 
pubhc  life  and  their  profound  respect  for  his  Judicial 
and  personal  character.  The  four  pusine  Judges  of 
the  Court  presented  him  with  an  elaborately  executed 
silver  inkstand,  as  a  simple  parting  memorial. 

Two  years  after  this  resignation  Lady  Denman 
died,  after  a  happy  married  life  of  forty-eight  years, 
and  her  husband  only  survived  her  death  two  years, 
as  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1854-  The 
last  days  of  Lord  Denman  were  passed  amid  the 
retirement  and  beauties  of  the  Derbyshire  hills,  his 
usual  residence  being  at  Stony  Middleton,  near 
Bakewell. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  this  eminent  Judge, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  not  only  a  well- 
trained  Lawyer  but  a  lover  of  scientific  and  literary 
studies.  These  combined  tendencies  gave  to  his 
mind  a  width  and  comprehensiveness  rarely  gained 


by  the  man  of  one  book  or  of  one  pursuit.  His 
natural  tastes  inclined  him  to  the  classical  and  literary 
reading  most  in  harmony  with  the  general  tone  of 
an  Eton  education ;  but  his  energy  carried  him  into  a 
wider  field  of  thought,  which  added  bocii  power  and 
grace  to  his  intellectual  character.  It  is  no  injustice 
to  other  Judges,  who  have  been  educated  at  Eton, 
to  say  that  Lord  Denman  stands  forth  as  the 
greatest  forensic  pupil  of  this  ancient  School  ex- 
cepting Lord  Camden. 

SIR  RICHARD  BUDDEN  CROWDER. 

This  respected  Judge  requires  but  a  short  notice, 
not  because  he  was  of  small  account  as  a  Lawyer,  but 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  opportunities  never 
drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  "the  milUon"  or  the 
plaudits  of  crowds.  A  just  appreciation  of  his  legal 
merits  he  generally  received,  but  the  huzzas  of  the 
multitude  he  rarely  obtained.  He  was,  in  truth, 
scarcely  the  man  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
thousands,  although  he  secured  that  of  the  tens. 
Even  the  honest  and  most  independent  electors  of 
Liskeard,  for  which  place  he  sat  during  five  years, 
were  not  carried  away  by  any  lofty  eloquence  or  con- 
verted to  any  new  doctrines  by  any  deep  philosophy. 
But  Sir  Richard  Crowder  was  one  of  the  steady 
workers,  upon  whom  society  generally  looks  with 
approbation. 

Richard  Budden  Crowder  was  born  in  or  about 
the  year    1795,   at   Montague   Place,    London,  was 
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educated  first  at  Eton,  which  he  left  in  the  year  i8u, 
and  next  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
not  so  enthusiastic  a  student  as  to  devote  his  days 
and  nights  to  classics  and  mathematics,  choosing 
other  subjects  which  he  deemed  more  likely  to  aid 
him  in  his  legal  aims.  His  name  is,  therefore,  absent 
from  the  Wranglers'  list,  and  he  managed  to  get  on 
very  well  without  the  plaudits  of  the  Senate  House. 
Mr.  Crowder  was,  however,  no  idler,  and  always  did 
the  work  set  before  him  in  a  thoroughly  good  style. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1821,  joined  the  Western  Circuit,  on  which  he 
steadily  rose  by  sound  legal  knowledge,  good  sense, 
and  logical  skill,  sufficient  for  all  the  common  ends 
of  argument.  Mr.  Crowder  was  named  King's 
Counsel  in  1837,  and,  nine  years  later,  became  Re- 
corder of  Bristol ;  after  which  a  desire  for  a  political 
life  moved  him  to  place  his  merits  before  the  electors 
of  Liskeard,  who  were  convinced  of  his  fitness  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Cornwall  in  general  and  of 
liskeard  in  particular.  If  this  Judge  had  desired 
to  make  a  name  in  Parliament,  bitter  disappointment 
would  have  been  his  lot.  But  he  left  the  orators 
to  do  their  tongue-work,  giving  his  own  active  and 
practical  mind  to  business  and  voting.  If  he  "  failed 
In  Parliament,"  as  some  thoughtless  people  describe 
the  useful  life  of  "a  silent  member,"  he  was  amply 
compensated  by  receiving  the  appointments  of  Coun- 
sel to  the  Admiralty  and  Judge-Advocate  to  the 
Fleet.     A  srill  higher  honour  awaited  him   in    1854, 


when  a  Judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas  became 
vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  Justice  Talfourd,  at 
Stafford.  In  that  year  Mr,  Crowder  was  appointed 
successor  to  the  poetic  and  literary  Lawyer,  and  both 
the  public  and  the  Bar  could  not  fail  to  note  the 
contrasts  between  the  two  Judges  :  Crowder — 
steady,  aiming  at  little  beyond  clear  prose  and  practi- 
cal work  ;  Talfourd — enthusiastic,  oratorical,  poetical, 
and  literary,  who  would  rather  have  been  renowned  in 
theatres  than  famous  in  the  Common  Pleas,  Both 
these  Judges  were  born  in  the  same  year,  and  both 
occupied  the  Bench  in  the  Common  Pleas  for  the 
same  number  of  years.  Though  Judge  CaowDEa 
neither  desired  nor  obtained  the  bright  reputation  of 
Talfourd  his  conduct  as  Judge  was  honourable  to 
himself  and  beneficial  to  the  State. 

He  died  December  5th,  1859,  leaving  behind  him 
the  good  name  of  an  honest,  independent,  and  careful 
Judge, 


SIR  CHARLES  JASPER  SELWYN. 

This  eminent  Chancery  Judge  was  the  youngest 
son  of  William  Selwyn,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  valuable  work  on  "  Nisi  Prius  "  Law.  This 
gentleman  lived  to  see  one  son  become  the  first 
missionary  bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  the  other  on 
the  road  to  high  legal  preferment. 

CHAaLES  Jasper  Selwyn  was  born  in  the  year  1813, 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  in  the  upper  division 
of  the  Fifth  Form  in  1829,  and  finished  his  University 
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course  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1836  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1839.  In  the  next  year  Mr.  Selwyn  was  called  to 
the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which,  after  a  steady 
professional  course  of  sixteen  years,  he  became  a 
Bencher.  His  connecrion  with  the  University  was 
strengthened  by  political  links  when  he  was  elected 
as  its  representative  to  Parliament  in  1859,  and  re- 
tained the  seat  for  nine  years.  In  1867  Mr.  Selwyn 
was  made  Solicitor-General,  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and,  in  the  next  year,  reached  his  highest 
legal  position  when  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery.  Little  opportunity  was  given 
for  disclosing  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  new  Judge, 
as  he  died  on  the  1  ith  of  August,  1869,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  many,  who  had  hoped  to  see  his  judicial 
qualities  as  well  appreciated  as  his  legal  learning  and 
forensic  abilities  had  long  been  acknowledged. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR  SIR  JOHN  WICKENS. 
This  able  Equity  Lawyer  and  Judge  had  but 
little  opportunity  for  shewing  on  the  Bench  the 
special  learning  and  high  mental  qualities  which  his 
course  at  the  Bar  had  trained  and  ripened.  He  suc- 
ceeded Sir  John  Stuart,  as  one  of  the  Vice-ChanceU 
lors,  in  1871,  but  died  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1873, 
just  before  the  close  of  the  Long  Vacation.  This 
highly  endowed  Counsellor  had  no  sooner  reached  a 
position  where  all  his  finer  qualities  might  have  been 
developed,  than  he  was  called  away  not  only  from  tht 
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administration  of  the  Law,  but  from  the  whole  work 
and  duties  of  this  life,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

Sir  John  Wickens  was  the  second  son  of  a 
solicitor,  Mr.  James  Stephen  Wickens,  of  Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  1815.  His  mother  was  Anne  Goodenough 
Hayter,  sister  of  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  G.  Hayter,  of 
Southill  Park,  Berkshire.  Thus,  from  his  earliest 
years,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  future  Judge 
was  supported  and  most  substantially  aided  by  the 
legal  influence  of  his  father's  family  and  the  political 
influence  of  his  mother's  relations.  From  the  very 
first,  young  Wickens  shewed  that  there  were  in  his 
mind  those  receptive  and  discriminating  capacities 
which  make  the  work  of  education  easy  even  to  the 
most  ordinary  teacher,  but  yield  a  luxuriant  harvest 
o  the  care  of  able  instructors.  The  latter  was  the 
result  at  Eton,  where  Mr.  Wickens  gained  the  New- 
castle Scholarship  in  1833,  much  to  the  joy  of 
Dr.  Keate,  then  Head-master  of  the  School.  Among 
his  school-fellows  at  Eton  were  those  whose  influence 
must,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  materially  aided 
the  professional  advancement  of  their  clever  associate. 
Among  these  were  Mr.  Brand,  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Lords  Lyttelton, 
Waterford,  Winchelsea,  and  Scarborough,  besides 
others  who  were  able  to  appreciate  high  abilities  and 
honourable  conduct. 

2  £ 
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The    course    at    the    University    proved    that    th« 
successes  at  Eton  were  not  the  result  of  mere  spai 
modic    efforts    or    excessive    "  coaching,"    but    thfl 
natural  effects  of  industry  and  talent.     Mr.  WickenB 
obtained  an  open  Scholarship  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  his  studies  were  so  well  directed  that  he 
not  only  obtained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English 
Verse  but  took  a  "  double  first "  at  tlie  B.  A.  examin- 
ation in    1836.      Many  expected   that  a  Fellowship 
at  Balliol  would  fall  to  his  lot,  but  these  wishes  anct 
hopes  were  disappointed,  and  he  now  entered  on  \ 
legal  course  of  studies  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  wal 
called  to  the  Bar  in    1840.     His  special  department^ 
being   those  of  Conveyancer  and  Equity  draughts 
man  did  not  bring  him  before  the  public   in    th^ 
marked  manner  which  the  practice  of  the  Common 
Law    insures    to     eloquent     advocates.       But 
WiCKENs  rose  surely  in  the  estimation   of  the  Com 
and    of  the  Bar,    during   the  twenty-eight  years    ofl 
incessant  work  which  intervened   between  his  call  ia  \ 
1840    and    his    appointment    as    Chancellor    to   th^ 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in   1868.      This  was  but 
prelude  to  the  higher  office  to  which  he  was  namoj 
three  years    later.       He    wore    "  stuff"  through  tU 
whole  of  his  career  at  the  Bar,  and  is  thus  anothq 
instance  of  a  Judge  who  has   never  been    a  Q. 

When  raised  to  the  Bench  he,  as  a  matter  of  cours* 
was  knighted,  an  honour  which  he  only  accepted 
the  understanding  that  it  was  given  as  a   mark 
respect  to  his  professional  position  as  a  Judge,   ar 
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not  merely  to  himself.  Shortly  after  his  appointment 
to  the  Bench  a  failure  of  health  gave  warning  that 
the  springs  of  vital  energy  had  been  already  severely 
strained.  Not  long  after  Hilary  Term  in  1873,  it 
became  evident  that  rest  was  necessary,  and  his 
attendance  in  court  was,  for  a  time,  most  reluctantly 
given  up.  The  repose  of  the  Long  Vacation  would, 
it  was  hoped,  enable  him  to  rally  his  shattered  physi- 
cal energies.  Michaelmas  Term  approached,  but 
the  hopes,  which  a  temporary  renewal  of  strength 
had  excited,  faded  away  before  the  sure  and  certain 
signs  of  the  approaching  end. 

Sir  John  Wickens  died  at  Chilgrove,  near  Chiches- 
ter, at  the  date  mentioned  above,  and  surviving 
friends  had  one  grand  consolation, — that  the  de- 
ceased Judge  had  used  nobly  all  his  opportunities 
to  the  benefit  of  his  country  and  the  honour  of  his 
profession. 

With  the  name  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens  this 
Chapter  will  most  conveniently  end.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  include  the  Colonial  Judges,  County 
Court  Judges,  Police  Magistrates,  and  the  eminent 
legal  writers  who  have  been  educated  at  Eton  in  the 
present  Chapter.  But  this  plan  was  abandoned  on 
several  grounds.  Many  of  these  gentlemen,  however 
able  and  learned,  were  too  little  known  to  that  great 
world  called  the  public  to  justify  any  notices  of  lives 
which  might  be  deemed  private.  Others,  especially 
among  the  County  Court  Judges,  are  still  living,  and 
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such  are,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  list  on 
grounds  of  taste  and  etiquette.  Some  of  the  Eton 
Indian  Judges,  and  a  few  even  of  the  London  Police 
Magistrates,  have  been  men  of  decisive  power  and 
note,  but  to  select  two  or  three  of  such  out  of  the 
crowd,  would  have  been  utterly  useless,  because  such 
selections  could  not  possibly  give  a  reader  any  definite 
notion  of  the  general  tone  of  mind  arising  from 
an  Eton  education.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  it  is 
hoped,  excuse  the  author  for  omitting  all  biographical 
notices  of  such  Etonians  as  belong  to  the- above  legal 
classes. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THB     ETON     CLASSICAL    SCHOLARS. 

It  might  be  expected  that  an  educational  institu- 
tion like  Eton  would  have  shewn  a  long  array    of 
great  classical  names.     When  only  a  few  first-rate 
and  famous  scholars  are  found  in  the  lists,  surprise 
is   sometimes   expressed.      The   rarity   of    Classical 
Scholars  of  the  highest  degree  is  forgotten,  and  men 
speak   as  if  they  were  the  ordinary  productions  of 
every  large  school.     The  true  use  of  these  places  is 
to  keep  the  standard  of  classical  learning  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  if,  while  doing  this,  they  also  are 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  few  minds  especially 
endowed  with  a  taste  for  Latin  and  Greek,  the  fame 
which   surrounds   such  is   naturally   shared    by   the 
school,  and  men  idly  come  to   regard  a  Porson  or  a 
Bentley  as  the  intellectual   product   of  a  particular 
college.     The  truth  is  that  the  greatest  men,  in  most 
depatments  of  art,  literature,  or  science,  are  scarcely 
ever   formed   by   the    ordinary    educational   routine 
which   gives  little  more  to  them  than  the  outward 
form    or   polish.      But   the   great   mass   of  "  clever 
Classical  men,"   neat  writers  of  Latin  prefaces  and 
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composers  of  prize   poems,  do  always  owe  much  toj 
the  educational  systems  under  which  they  are  trained^r 

Men  of  more  taste  than  power,  with  capacities  fof  1 
verbal  elegancies  rather  than  for  mental  depth  ori 
range,  will  generally  be  found  to  compose  the  great  j 
majority  of  those  whose  names  have  created  a  repu-- 
tation  for  our  great  grammar  schools. 

Now    Eton    can    boast    of    a    long   hst    of    such,J 
although  the  College  can  shew  but  few  names  of  the^ 
highest  class  among  her  alumni  Etonenses ;    but  it 
must    never  be  forgotten  that  the  general  classical 
learning  of  a  nation  is  sustained  by  the  former  rather 
than  by  the  latter  class.     The  bright  suns  of  learning  I 
spread  the  fame  of  British  scholarship  abroad,  but  J 
the  lesser  lights  stimulate  and    guide   the    ordinary  | 
classical  students.     The   ambition  to  excel  a  Person  I 
or  an  Elmsley  may  enter  the  minds  of  few,  but  to  ] 
write  an  oration  in   as  good   Latin  as   Dr.  A.,  or  to 
compose  an  epigram  in  as  elegant  Greek  as  Lord  B., 
may  be  looked  upon  as  fairly  attainable  by  a  host  of  | 
undergraduates.       While,    therefore,    it    is    no   just  \ 
matter  of  surprise  that  Eton  has  not  produced  a  race  ] 
of  classical  giants,  it   is  a   matter  of  just   boast  that  , 
this  Royal  foundation  has,  through    many  changing 
ages,  trained  up  a  class  of  scholars  who  have  pro- 
moted a  taste   for  the  literature   and   philosophy  of  ] 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  the  year  1809  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
able  English  journals  declared  that  England  stood 
lower  than  any  other  European   country    in  classics!  J 
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learning.  This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  we 
were  the  worst  Latinists  and  Grecians  in  the  world. 
The  statement  was  deemed  a  gross  exaggeration  by 
some,  but  there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  assertion 
to  make  it  pleasant.  Our  decline  in  clssical  learning 
was  mainly  attributed  to  the  excessive  attention  paid 
to  prosody  and  verse-making.  A  false  quantity  was 
deemed  worse  than  a  blunder  in  syntax,  and  to  put 
an  iambus  in  the  wrong  place  was  considered  more 
disgraceful  than  the  most  ridiculous  mistranslation  of 
a  Latin  or  Greek  sentence.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  many  could  turn  out  pretty  verses,  good 
enough  for  prize  poems,  who  failed  in  writing  a 
page  of  well  connected  Latin  prose.  "  A  shoal  of 
small  commentators "  was  turned  out,  but  men  were 
rendered  incapable  of  entering  the  higher  walks  of 
true  scholarship.  Such  was  the  state  of  learning 
in  most  of  the  great  schools  of  England  sixty  years 
ago,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  state  of  things. 
Eton  was  always  pre-eminent  for  verse-making  : 
this  position  it  still  naturally  seeks  to  maintain, 
but  only  in  combination  with  higher  and  wider 
views.  Everlasting  scanning  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  best  road  to  learning,  or  as  the  summum  bonum 
of  education.  The  old  sneer  about  "  small  com- 
mentators" can  no  longer  be  used,  unless  such  scholars 
as  Gaisford,  Arnold,  Blomfield,  Jowett,  Munro,  and 
Conington  are  to  be  placed  in  such  a  class. 

The  following  names  have  been  selected  from  the 
College  lists  as  the  best  representatives  of  the  various 
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classes  of  Eton  scholars,  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  series  by 
no  means  actually  represents  the  full  classical  power 
of  the  School.  Many  of  the  divines,  statesmen, 
and  lawyers,  already  noticed,  were  excellent  classics, 
although  not  included  in  the  present  Chapter.  The 
first  name  calling  for  notice  is 

RICHARD    CROKE, 

now  an  almost  forgotten  man,  but  the  glory  of  both 
English  and  foreign  Universities  three  hundred  years 
ago.  He  was  at  Eton  from  about  the  year  1498  to 
1506,  when  he  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  there  devoted  himself,  with  all  the  burning  ardour 
of  an  enthusiastic  nature,  to  the  new  learning  which 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  then  spreading  over 
Europe.  Scholars  who  now  tranquilly  read  their 
elegantly  printed  copies  of  Thucydides  or  Plato, 
can  have  httle  notion  of  the  absorbing  delight  with 
which  students  of  the  15  th  century  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  time-dried  fragment  of  an  ancient  Greek 
manuscript.  Probably  no  studies  have  ever  attracted 
so  enthusiastic  a  band  of  votaries  as  did  Latin 
and  Greek  towards  the  close  of  the  15  th  century. 
Not  even  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  13th 
age  stirred  up  so  much  zeal  as  did  the  names  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  in  all  the  noblest  minds  of 
Europe.  A  new  intellectual  world  was  opened,  and 
many  an  eager  navigator  explored  the  hitherto  closed 
ocean. 
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Among  these  was  Richard  Croke,  who  sought 
out  with  a  greedy  avidity  every  person  in  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  other  Universities  able  to  give 
him  any  instruction  in  his  beloved  Greek.  While 
at  King's  he  heard  that  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar, 
William  Grocyn,  was  lecturing  on  that  language  at 
Oxford,  amid  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Latin  tongue,  who  indignantly  declared 
Greek  to  be  "  an  invention  of  Satan."  Croke  took 
the  part  of  those  who  studied  "  the  new  learning,"  and 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  pupils  of  Grocyn. 
While  thus  pursuing  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  in- 
formation of  his  enthusiasm  was  conveyed  to  War- 
ham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  hearty  promoter 
of  learning,  who  procured  funds  to  enable  Croke  to 
visit  foreign  Universities,  especially  Paris,  where  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  procured  for  him  the  highest 
esteem.  Thus  the  Etonian  Croke  owed  to  two  Win- 
chester scholars,  Grocyn  and  Warham,  the  means 
of  enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  of 
Plato  and  Socrates. 

The  reputation  which  Croke  won  in  Germany  was 
shewn  by  his  appointment  to  the  Greek  Professorship 
in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  plaudits  were 
showered  upon  him  which,  to  our  ears,  seem  grossly 
extravagant.  He  was  styled  "a  heavenly  messen- 
ger," who  had  brought  divine  knowledge  to  Leipsic. 
Croke,  nevertheless,  found  one  notable  defect  in  his 
German  admirers ;  they  praised  him  to  the  full  but 
left  his  purse  empty,  and  it  was  only  by  taking  private 
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pupils  in  Greek  thai  he  kept  himself  from  poverty. 
From  this  source  he  derived  considerable  sums,  so  ] 
numerous  were  the  pupils  who  crowded  to  his  doors.  ] 
The    University    of   Louvain,  hearing  of  the    great  \ 
fame  of  the  English  scholar,  begged  him  to  honour 
its  patron,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  by  giving  lectures 
on  the  Greek  language  to  the    numerous  students 
who  then  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  Low  countries.! 
Croke  accepted  the  invitation,  partly  because  of  the* 
miserable  penuriousness  of  the  Leipzigers,  and  partly 
because  he  wished  to  create  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
Greek  in  Louvain  which   he  had  excited  in  Saxony. 
But    the    Germans    were    soon    compelled    to   seek  1 
another   Professor  :    Cambridge   had   already   shewn  J 
a  strong  tendency  to  extricate  herself  from  the  deep! 
rut  of  the  monkish  learning  in    which  her   chariot  I 
wheels  had  long  been  clogged,   and   turned  eagerly 
towards    the    highways    of    Greek    literature.     Who 
so  fit  to  guide  her  along  the    road  as  her    former 
student — Croke  ?     An  invitation  was,  therefore,  sent^d 
calling  him  to  aid  his  Alma  Mater  in  her  attempts  toi 
walk  in  the  new  ways.    No  second  request  was  needed; 
Cambridge  might  not  fee  him  as  riclily  as  Louvain, 
but  to  raise  the  learning  of  England,  and   to  exalt 
her  Universities  above  those  of  the  Continent,  was  I 
the  one  great  ambition   of  Croke.      He,  therefore,  I 
about  the  year  15 19,  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  I 
the  pleasurable  duties  of   public   orator  and  Greek  ] 
Professor.       The   way    had  been  prepared    for    him  1 
by  the  vast  influence   of  Erasmus,  and  there  is  no  J 
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doubt  that  these  two  scholars  gave  the  great  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  Greek,  at  Cambridge,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  forwards  by  a  long  line  of 
teachers,  amongst  whom  are  found  Bentley,  Porson, 
and  Parr.  Croke  tried  to  provoke  all  classes  of  the 
learned  to  the  study  of  Greek,  by  shewing  them  how 
the  studies  of  each  had  suffered  through  ignorance 
of  that  language.  The  theologian  was  startled  by 
having  his  attention  drawn  to  the  errors  of  the 
Vulgate  and  the  differences  between  that  much- 
lauded  version  and  the  Greek  originals ;  the  geometer 
was  made  to  see  how  miserably  the  Latin  versions 
of  Euclid  often  obscured  the  true  sense  of  many  a 
passage ;  and  the  intelligent  physician  saw  that  the 
clear  and  vivid  descriptions  of  a  Hippocrates  appeared 
like  nonsense  in  bad  Latin  translations. 

Croke  would  gladly  have  spent  his  life  over  his 
beloved  Greek  manuscripts,  but  Henry  VIII,  though 
a  patron  of  learning,  was  much  too  eager  to  obtain 
a  divorce  from  Catharine  Parr  not  to  use  every 
available  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  his  darling 
object.  The  great  fame  of  Croke  in  the  foreign 
Universities  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  per- 
suade those  learned  bodies  to  give  their  votes  in 
favour  of  the  divorce.  His  chief  efforts  were  directed 
to  gain  over  the  Italian  Universities,  but  these  were 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  to  give  support  to  the  designs 
of  the  English  king.  Croke's  zeal  in  the  work 
satisfied  Henry,  who  was  ever  ready  to  reward  liberally 
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those  who  supported  his  much-desired  object.  Thel 
Royal  influence  induced  the  University  of  Oxford  to  I 
invite  Croke  to  assist  her  students  in  Greek,  as  hcj 
had  already  aided  those  of  Leipsic,  Louvain,  andl 
Cambridge.  The  year  153a  brought  him  to  the! 
schools  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  where  the  strong  I 
prejudices  and  violent  bigotry  of  the  "Trojans" 
yielded  a  little  before  the  zeal  and  learning  of  thel 
new  Professor. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  renowned  a  scholazfl 
should  not  have  been  raised  to  one  of  the  highe 
offices  in  the  Church.      In  modern  times  the  steps  ta 
a  bishopric   have   been  editions   of  Greek  plays,  but« 
the  only  ecclesiastical   dignity  to  which  Croke  at-ii 
tained  was  that  of  a  Canonry  in  the  new  College  oh 
Christ   Church,  Oxford.      His  fame,  however,  doew 
not  rest  on  names,  offices,  or  titles,  but  on  the  im-| 
pulse  he  gave  to  classical  and  general  literature  \iim 
England.     It  will  ever  remain  the  special  boast  oi\ 
Eton  that  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  Greek  inl 
England  came  from  her  School.     This  is  no  light  J 
honour  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  influence  which 
the  study  of  the  old  Hellenic  literature,  and  especially 
of  the  New  Testament,  had  in  establishing  the  grand" 
principles    of    the  Reformation.       Croke's    hfe  was  I 
spent  in  promoting  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  pro- J 
gress  of  the   i6tli  century,  and  he  died  in  the  yearl 
1558,  when  the  triumph  of  the  great  movement  waai 
secured    to    England    by    the   accession    of    QueenI 
Elizabeth.      One    or    two   names   may  shine   moroT 
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brighdy  in  the  annals  of  classical  literature  than  that 
of  Crokb,  but  though  he  may  be  deemed  a  star  of 
the  second  magnitude,  his  light  shone  so  purely  that 
its  influence  was  more  felt  than  that  from  some 
brighter  luminaries. 

ALDRICH,  Bishop  op  Carlisle, 
whose  life  is  given  in  pages  99 — 104,  and 

SIR  THOMAS  SMITH, 
whose  biography  appears  among  the  Diplomatists  at 
pages  380 — 385,  might  with  propriety  have  been 
placed  among  the  Classical  Scholars.  Each  was  a 
great  promoter  of  the  learning  which  was  tolerated 
by  popes,  patronized  by  princes,  and  extended  by  the 
wit  of  an  Erasmus  and  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  a 
Buchanan.  But  as  Aldrich  appears  in  history  chiefly 
as  an  ecclesiastic  and  Smith  is  usually  ranked  with 
the  diplomatists,  it  seemed  desirable  to  place  them  in 
the  classes  which  popular  usage  has  long  sanctioned. 
But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  each  man 
did  more  to  stir  up  a  true  critical  spirit,  and  a  pure 
zeal  for  the  learning  of  the  ancient  world,  than  many 
a  professor  of  Latin  or  Greek,  who  had  devoted 
the  whole  of  life  to  such  pursuits.  The  combined 
influence  of  four  such  scholars  as  Haddon,  Croke, 
Aldrich,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  all  co-operating  in 
one  great  object — the  revival  of  classical  learning — 
shews  the  extent  to  which  the  Etonians  of  the  i6th 
century  joined  in  the  great  intellectual  movement  of 
the  age. 
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Another    great   patron  and  expounder  of  ancient  j 
learning  must  now  be  mentioned. 

SIR    HENRY    SAVILE 
has  already  been  noticed  among  the  Provosts  { 
203),  but  his  distinctive  place  is  clearly  in  the  present 
Chapter,  among  the  men  who  have  kept  up  in  the 
minds  of  English  students  a  taste  for  the  eloquence  J 
of  Cicero  and  the  wit  of   Horace.      Some    would,! 
probably,    class    him  with    the  men    of  science, 
account  of    his  zeal    for    the   promotion  of   mathe- 1 
matical  studies.      But  such  minds,  having  capacities  ' 
for  several   pursuits,  are  not  easily   classed,  and  the 
position  of  this  Eton   Provost  among  the  Classical 
men  seems  quire    as  appropriate  as  a  place  amongj 
the  geometers, 

The  connection   of  Sir   Henry    Savile  with  Eton  ' 
was  not  that  of  a  pupil,  his  education  having  been 
mainly  received  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became    a  student  when   only  twelve   years  oldJ 
and  a  Fellow  nine  years  after.      He  soon  shewed  suchi 
an    extensive   knowledge  of  the   history  of   science^-l 
and    especially   of  the  ancient  mathematics  and  : 
tronomy,  that  he  was  induced  to  give  public  lectures 
at  Oxford  on  Euclid  and  on  the  great  geographical 
and  astronomical  work  of  Ptolemy,  called  the  "Alma- 
gest."    In    the  year  1578,  being  then  in  his  twentw 
ninth    year,  he  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  an^ 
became  the  associate  of  the  chief  classical  and  scjeiii 
tific  men  of  Europe.     The  great  work  of  Copernica 
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had  then  been  published  some  years,  and  had  become 
the  subject  of  vehement  controversy  between  the 
supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  new  astronomy. 
As  Mr.  Savile  had  become  famous  for  his  scientific 
knowledge,  he  was  naturally  appealed  to  by  those  who 
delighted  to  believe  in  a  fixed  earth,  and  also  by 
those  who  had  eagerly  embraced  the  opposite  notion. 
As  even  the  great  Lord  Bacon  himself  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  Copernican  arguments,  it  is  no 
marvel  if  the  Oxford  lecturer  were  neither  a  decided 
Copernican  nor  a  decided  supporter  of  Ptolemy.  But 
though  he  won  high  admiration  abroad  by  his  scien- 
tific attainments,  his  knowledge  of  ancient  MSS.,  and 
zeal  in  collecting  them,  gave  him  a  still  higher  place 
in  the  opinion  of  men  who  were  fanatically  devoted  to 
the  "learning  of  the  ancients."  His  fame  had  grown 
in  England  during  absence,  and  on  his  return  the 
Queen,  Elizabeth,  took  many  lessons  from  him  in 
Greek  and  geometry.  Two  highly  honourable  ap- 
pointments now  rewarded  his  literary  zeal, — the  War- 
denship  of  Merton  College  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  1585,  and,  in  1596,  he  was  named  Provost  of  Eton 
College,  which  office  he  held  in  addition  to  the  head- 
ship of  Merton. 

When  James  I  left  his  Scottish  mountains  and 
turbulent  nobility  for  the  English  throne,  Mr.  Savile 
so  effectually  won  the  good  opinion  of  the  British 
Solomon  that  the  King  was  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  heap  profitable  offices  and  titles  of  honour 
on   the  Provost  of  Eton.      One   dignity  alone  was 
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accepted,   that  of  knighthood,  which  was  conferred! 
on  the  unambitious   Warden  of  Merton  in  the  year  ' 
following  the  accession  of  the  Stuart   King.      This 
year  was  not,  however,  to  pass  away  without  bringing 
clouds  and  darkness  to  the  home  of  Savile.     H«J 
had    but    one  son,  from    whose  abilities  much   hadfl 
lieen  expected,  and  for  whose  advancement  he  had 
accumulated   money    and    secured    the    influence    of 
powerful  friends.  This  son  died  in  1604;  and,  though 
a  bitter  trial  to  Savile,  proved  a  benefit  to  science 
as  Sir  HE^RY  now  began  to  appropriate  a  large  pai 
of  his  fortune  to  the  founding  of  lectureships  in  thcrl 
University  of  Oxford,  and  in   publishing  expensive  \ 
editions  of  patristic  and  historical  works.      He  deter- 
mined that  Oxford  should,  if  it  were  possible,  becomel 
a  school  for  science  as  well  as  for  Latin  and  Greek..J 
He  wished,  especially,  to  promote  in  the'  University« 
the  kindred  studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  and'l 
succeeded  in  producing  a  taste  for  these  branches  of« 
science  which  have,  ever  since   his  time,  been  culti- 
vated in  Oxford,     Some  have,  indeed,  regarded  Sir  1 
Henry  Savile  as  the  founder  of  the  mathematical! 
school  in  his  University,  where,  before  his  time,  these  1 
studies  were  almost   unknown.     Oxford  has,  indeedj 
never  taken  so  kindly  to  these  studies  as  Cambridge, 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  has  cukivated  both  geome-1 
try  and  astronomy  to  a  higher  extent  than  the  general! 
public  has  supposed.     Such  mathematical  eminence! 
as  Oxford  has  obtained  is  chiefly  due  to  the  energd 
labours  and  long-continued  liberality  of  Sir  Henky 
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Savile.     The  first  Savilian  professor  of  geometry 

at  Oxford  was  the  famous  Henry  Briggs,  who  held 

the  appointment  from    1619  to  his  decease  in  1630. 

This  great  improver  of  Napier's  Logarithms  did  not 

labour   in  vain,  but  left  behind  him    men   able   to 

carry  on  his  mathematical  course.     Cambridge  had 

the  honour  of  sending  the  first  Savilian  professor 

of  geometry  to  Oxford,  which  University  was  then 

exceedingly  weak  in  good  geometricians. 

But  though  Sir  Henry  Savile  thus  devoted  his 

energies  and  fortune  to  the  extension  of  science,  he 

was  still  more  inclined  to  the   cultivation  of  Latin 

and  Greek  literature,  and  on  this  ground  has  been 

placed  in  this  Chapter  among  the  Classical  Scholars. 

His  fame,  in  this  department,  rests  on  a  noble  edition 

of   the    works    of    Chrysostom,   the    once    famous 

patriarch  of  Constantinople,  which  was  published  in 

eight  folio  volumes,  at  the  sole  cost  and  under  the 

direction  of  Sir  Henry  Savile.     Had  Chry^sostom, 

during  his  long  exile  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 

ever  dreamed  that  the  time  would  come  when  from 

remote   and  barbarous  Britain  so  noble  an  edition 

of  his  works  would  issue,  it  would,  doubtless,  have 

given  him  a  higher  joy  than  all  the  applause  of  the 

fickle  Greeks  of  Constantinople.     The  work  deserves 

especial  mention  in  this  place,  as  it  was  printed  at  the 

College   press   with   Greek  types   purchased  by  the 

Provost  himself.     Such  a  production,  issuing  from 

an  English  Grammar  School,  might  well  excite  the 

envy  and  admiration  of  learned  foreigners.     It  may 
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safely  be  affirmed  that  no  nobler  specimen  of  any' 
Greek  author  was  sent  out  from  any  European  press 
at  that  period.  The  Eton  press  still  sends  out  many 
useful  classical  works,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
College  will  publish,  in  these  days  of  octavos, 
Greek  work  in  the  venerable  foho  form. 

The  other  Uterary  labours  of  Sir  Henry  Satii^ 
may  appear  small  when  contrasted  with  his  edition  of' 
Chrysostom,  but  they  involved  extensive  reading  and 
prolonged  labour.  One  of  these  was  a  collection 
of  those  early  Latin  chroniclers  from  whose  quaint 
works,  as  from  so  many  fountain-heads,  the  materials 
are  derived  for  our  modern  iiistories.  This  work 
was  published  in  1596,  under  the  title  of  "  Rerum 
"  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam,"  the  value  (^^ 
which  is  seriously  diminished  by  the  bad  texts  un, 
fortunately  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  edition.  The 
following  severe  criticism  by  a  modern  editor  of 
William  of  Malmesbury's  "  De  gestis  Pontificum  "  is, 
probably,  not  too  strong,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind- 
that  the  materials  for  a  good  edition  of  the  old 
chroniclers  were  very  scanty  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile  :  "Full  of  errors,  amounting  at  times 
"to  down-right  unintelHgibility.  After  the  manner 
"  of  editors  of  that  day,  Savile  appears  not  to  havc^ 
"been  sensible  of  the  importance  of  first  discovering' 
"  a  good  MS.  and  then  adhering  to  it,  but  to  have 
"  made  his  text  as  he  went  along." 

If,  however,  the  Eton  Provost  had  not  acquired  th©' 
close  accuracy  and  discrimination  which  characteriacti 
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the  later  schools  of  criticism,  he  was,  in  this  respect, 
only  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  greatest  editors 
of  his  century.  Thomas  Gale,  the  professor  of 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  Henry  Wharton,  the  author 
of  the  "  Anglia  Sacra,"  gave  to  the  literary  world 
editions  of  our  old  chronicles  which  were  spoilt  by 
serious  textual  blunders.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  great  antiquary  and  scholar,  William  Cam- 
den, head-master  of  Westminster  School  and  author 
of  the  "Annales  rerum  Anglicarum,"  is  charged  with 
precisely  the  same  defects.  When  we  remember  the 
noble  efforts  of  Sir  Henry  Savile  to  promote  mathe- 
matical studies  at  Oxford  ;  the  vast  sums  so  liberally 
expended  in  publishing  his  splendid  edition  of  Chry- 
sostom;  the  untiring  assiduity  with  which  he  laboured 
to  make  our  old  English  historians  more  known  to 
the  literary  world ;  and  his  long  devoted  energies  in 
raising  the  tone  of  Eton  education,  we  must  admit 
that  he  deserves  the  high  position  so  long  held  by 
him  in  the  literary  and  classical  world. 

As  Provost  of  Eton  he  used  all  his  influence  to 
introduce  among  the  Fellows  and  Masters  not  only 
men  of  learning,  but  those  who  combined  wide  and 
gentlemanly  views  of  education  with  scholastic  ac- 
quirements. One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
comprehensive  moderation  of  this  Eton  Provost. 
John  Hales,  whose  life  has  been  given  among  the 
Divines,*  was  regarded  with  the  most  intense  disUke 
both  by  the  high  doctrinal  and  the  high  ceremonial 
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school  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  Sir  Henry 
Savjle  nobly  disregarded  some  peculiarities  of  senti- 
ment and  procured  the  election  of  Hales  to  a  Fellow- 
ship at  Eton, 

Some  persons  have  been  disposed  to  regard  Savilk 
as  a  stiff  pedant,  who  patronized  plodding  mediocrity 
rather  than  high  abiHty  or  genius.  His  friendship 
for  Hales  might  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  ■" 
such  a  charge ;  but  a  word  of  explanation  seems 
necessary  respecting  the  origin  of  the  misconception. 
He  is  reported  to  have  used  the  following  language 
respecting  a  class  of  students  too  well  known  to 
many  educators:  "Give  me  the  plodding  student: 
"if  I  would  look  for  wits  I  would  go  to  Newgate, 
"  there  be  the  wits."  Now  the  meaning  of  this  is 
quite  clear.  The  Provost  had  been  repeatedly  irri- 
tated by  a  set  of  sprightly  pupils,  quick  enough 
and  able  to  understand  all  they  were  taught,  but 
incorrigibly  idle,  caring  for  nothing  but  sports  and 
shirking  all  study.  These  boys  often  raise  great 
expectarions  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  friends,  who 
are  all  disappointed  by  a  good-humoured  laziness 
which  no  discipline,  except  of  the  severest  characteTj 
can  overcome.  The  cane  of  a  Busby  and  thi 
thoughtfial  care  of  an  Arnold  are  alike  ineffective 
the  bright  boy  grows  up  to  be  a  selfish,  useless,  ani 
miserable  man,  the  plague  of  his  family  and  a  pest 
society.  Such  men  cannot  be  classed  with  the  fool 
they  have  too  much  understanding  for  that ;  but 
reckless  selfishness  and  want  of  steady  purpose  blight 
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all  the  early  promises  of  life.  The  Provost's  strong 
and  bitter  words  were,  doubtless,  applied  to  such 
"wits,"  and  the  terms  "plodding  student"  would 
only  denote  persevering  industry  in  opposition  to  the 
dawdling  habits  which  are  the  most  formidable  ob- 
structions to  all  mental  progress.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  ground,  from  the  expressions  above 
quoted,  for  charging  Sir  Henry  Savile  with  the 
worst  fault  of  an  educator — a  contempt  for  intellect 
and  inability  to  appreciate  the  diversities  of  mental 
character. 

One  of  the  public  services  rendered  to  the  Church 
and  nation  by  this  Eton  Provost  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. He  was  among  the  famous  forty-seven 
originally  selected  by  James  I  to  make  our  present 
authorized  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sir  Henry 
Savile  formed  one  of  the  class  to  which  was  com- 
mitted the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  his  extensive  reading,  combined  with  linguistic 
studies,  made  him  a  most  valuable  helper  in  such  a 
work.  Thus  to  the  present  hour  the  labours  of  this 
scholar  have  an  influence  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  or  to  whatever  region  of  the  globe 
the  English  Bible  is  carried. 

The  private  life  of  Sir  Henry  Savile  was  not 
that  of  a  learned  and  industrious  recluse  only. 
Though  a  "  hard  reader "  he  was  also  a  man  of 
society,  and  had  learned  the  happy  art  of  mixing 
studies  with  social  pleasures.  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  books  were  to   him   the   most 
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prized  friends,  and  very  rarely  indeed  did  he  meet 
with  a  man  whose  society  was  more  pleasant  than  the 
volumes  which  surrounded  him  in  his  library.  One 
person  there  was  who  bore  no  good  will  to  the  portly 
folios  in  the  Provost's  study.  This  was  Lady  Savile, 
who,  not  being  learned  or  literary,  looked  upon  )\ctM 
husband's  books  as  her  worst  enemies,  for  with- 
drawing the  knight  from  her  company.  She  wai 
especially  wrathful  against  Chrysostom,  as  this  worl< 
took  up  so  much  of  her  husband's  time  while 
was  in  course  of  preparation,  that  the  irritated  lady 
more  than  once  uttered  a  wish  that  some  one  would 
burn  the  manuscript.  There  were,  probably,  times 
when  Sir  Henry  Savile  felt  that  Lord  Bacon  wai 
not  far  wrong  when  he  hinted  that  marriage  was 
an  obstacle  to  study  and  to  the  progress  of  any 
great  intellectual  work.  However,  he  had  sufficient 
strength  of  purpose  to  persevere  in  his  Hterary 
works,  and  sufficient  strength  of  affection  to  secure 
his  wife's  love,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  hia 
library  and  his  studies. 

After  a  hfe  of  seventy-three  years,  this  once  cele- 
brated and  still  justly  remembered  Provost  died  in  theJ 
Lodge  of  the  College,  on  the  19th  of  February,  i62Z,J 
He  was  buried  in  the  Chapel,  and  thus   Eton  stillB 
retains  a  solemn  in  memoriam  of  her  great  Provost. 

RICHARD    PORSON. 

This  name  stands  out  in  bright  characters  on  thi 

roll  of  Eton's  famous  scholars.      Porson  is,  in  tniti 
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the  great  glory  of  this  School,  as  Bentley  is  of 
the  less  celebrated  school  of  Wakefield.  Thus  the 
honour  of  educating  the  two  great  classics  of  Eng- 
land is  divided  between  the  north  and  the  south, 
between  the  Royal  foundations  of  the  Tudor  Queen 
and  the  Lancastrian  king ;  while  Cambridge  has  the 
double  glory  of  being  the  Alma  Mater  of  both 
scholars. 

Richard  Porson  was  born  in  the  parish  of  East 
Ruston,  Norfolk,  on  Christmas-day  in  the  year  1759. 
His  father  was  the  parish-clerk,  a  man  of  energetic 
character  and  far  above  the  average  of  such  officials 
in  education.  The  father's  unremitting  care  did 
much  to  form  the  mental  characteristics  of  his  son. 
The  boy  was  almost  daily  examined  in  such  subjects 
as  tended  to  strengthen  memory  and  develop  acute- 
ness  of  perception  and  soundness  of  judgment.  The 
village  school-master,  a  Mr.  Summers,  aided  the 
careful  father  by  drilling  young  Richard  in  the 
elements  of  arithmetic  and  Latin,  to  which  was  added 
most  rigid  attention  to  handwriting,  for  the  clearness 
and  finish  of  which  Porson  was  always  noted.  He 
was  no  mere  plodding  boy,  but  exhibited  from  earliest 
years  that  combination  of  quickness,  with  steady 
application,  which  made  him  the  wonder  not  only 
of  the  ordinary  villagers  but  of  the  more  educated. 
Owing  to  this  his  fame  reached  the  vicar,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
who  soon  found  such  a  tenacity  of  memory  and 
clearness  of  apprehension  in  the  clerk's  son,  that  he 
not  only   personally   directed   the  education   of  the 
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precocious  youth,  but  so  fully  interested  a  rich  and  \ 
intellectual  gentleman    of  the  neighbourhood,    Mr.  ] 
Norris,  in  young  Richard,  that  he  examined    the 
boy  himself  in  all  the  usual  subjects  of  school  edu- 
cation.    The  result  convinced  Mr.  Norris  that  he 
liad  found  a  youth  of  rare  capacities  for  investigating  j 
the  difficulties  of  language.     Here  was  a  born  critic, 
capable  of  being  trained  to  a  degree  far  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  scholarship.      There  was  something 
about  the  youth  wliich  betokened,  even  then,  a  clear- 
ness of  insight  capable  of  being  developed  into  "  the 
vision  and  faculty  divine." 

Richard  Porson  was  then  fifteen  years  old;  he  j 
had  been,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  self-taught,— what 
might  he  not  become  at  thirty  under  regular  tuition  ? 
Mr.  Norris  resolved  to  give  Richard  every  aid  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  and  sent 
him  to  Eton  in  the  year  1774.  He  remained  there 
three  years,  and  was  especially  noted  for  the  great 
compass  and  variety  of  his  classical  reading  and  the 
eager  interest  taken  by  him  in  dramatic  literature.  | 
It  is  rather  a  mistake  to  represent  Porson  as  a  giant 
in  learning  when  at  Eton.  He  was  a  very  remarkable 
and  richly  endowed  youth  of  eighteen,  but  had  he 
never  advanced  in  mental  powers  after  leaving  the  > 
school,  he  would  not  have  been  heard  of  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  College.  But  Porson's  mind  was 
gifted  with  one  great  power,  that  of  growing,  and  also 
of  growing  without  the  hot-house  fostering  care  of 
others.     In  these  respects  he  was  distinguished  from 
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the  crowd  of  clever  young  fellows  who  make  a  great 
shew  at  school  and  at  the  Universities,  but  then  sit 
down  for  life  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  past.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  Porson's  knowledge  and  capa- 
cities grew  rapidly  after  he  left  Eton,  there  is  nothing 
to  surprise  one  in  tlie  two  facts  that  so  great  a  scholar 
was  not  elected  to  King's  College,  and  that  other 
Etonians  were  placed  above  him  by  the  Head-master. 
His  not  "getting  King's"  would  have  been  a  severe 
blow  had  not  some  friends  agreed  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  his  University  course  at  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Goodall  stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  year  1818,  that  Porson  was  not 
at  the  head  of  the  Eton  scholars,  and  named  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  as  a  better  Grecian.  Some 
may  attribute  this  to  the  desire  of  Dr,  Goodall  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach  from  Eton  of  having  neglected 
the  first  scholar  of  his  day.  But  such  an  explanation 
is  needless ;  the  Marquis  may  have  been  a  comT 
poser  of  better  Greek  verses  when  at  Eton,  and  yet 
Porson  may  afterwards  have  far  surpassed  him  as 
a  scholar. 

Porson  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1777,  and  soon  proved  to  all  that 
a  great  classic  had  risen  up  in  England.  He  did  not 
care  much  for  mathematics,  but  as  he  could  not 
compete  for  the  Chancellor's  Gold  Medal  without 
obtaining  at  least  a  senior  Optime's  place,  he  gave 
sufficient  attention  to  these  studies  to  secure  the  third 
place  among  the  senior  Optimcs  on  taking  his  degree 
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of  B.  A.  in  1782.  He  then  contended  for  the  Chan- 
cellor's Gold  Medal  and  obtained  the  senior  prize, 
having  in  the  previous  year  secured  the  University  or 
Craven  Scholarship,  then  worth  only  ^25  a  year  in 
money  value,  but  bringing  the  certainty  of  a  large 
income  to  one  wiUing  to  take  private  pupils.  His 
College  elected  him  to  a  Fellowship  in  the  same  year 
in  which  he  took  the  B.  A.  degree.  To  obtain  a  , 
Trinity  Fellowship  thus  early  was  regarded  in  Cam- 
bridge as  an  honour  almost  equal  to  that  of  being 
Senior  Wrangler.  Had  the  Classical  Tripos  been 
then  established  at  Cambridge,  the  name  of  Porson 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  | 
first  class.  His  position  at  Cambridge  was  one  of  \ 
the  highest  honour,  and  hkely  to  secure  for  him  a 
large  income.  He  continued  to  enjoy  this  position 
until  the  year  1791,  when  the  rules  of  the  College 
required  him  to  take  Orders,  unless  he  could  obtain 
either  the  Law  or  the  Physic  Fellowship.  As  neither 
of  these  was  vacant,  Porson  had  to  face  the  question, 
"  Can  I  conscientiously  take  Orders  when  I  have 
"  strong  doubts  respecting  some  statements  in  the  , 
"Articles?"  There  have  been,  and  are  now,  many 
men  who  would  settle  such  a  question  in  a  very  sum- 
mary and  profitable  manner,  "  Some  men,"  they 
would  say,  "  of  high  character,  of  great  learning,  and 
"  first-rate  abilities  have  felt  similar  doubts,  have 
"freely  expressed  them,  and  yet  have  retained  all 
"their  emoluments  and  offices  in  the  Church  of  J 
"  England.     It  cannot  be  dishonourable  to  follow  the  j 
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"example  of  such.  To  doubt  is  a  privilege  which 
"  no  one  can  take  from  me ;  but  shall  I  buy  this 
"right  and  pleasure  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  income  ? 
"My  conscience  does  faintly  whisper — yes;  but  friends, 
"relations,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life,  say — no.  I 
"shall  follow  this  multitude  of  prudent  counsellors 
"and  shew  conscience  how  very  unreasonable  she  is." 
But  PoRsov  took  the  straight  road  and  resigned  his 
Fellowship.  Long  before  this  he  had  entered  the 
literary  profession  by  contributing  many  important 
papers  on  classical  topics  to  several  periodicals. 

Many  friends  now  resolved  that  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  secure  a  small  settled  income  for  a  man 
who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  conscience.  The 
result  of  their  kindly  efforts  was  twofold :  first  in 
getdng  PoRsoN  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Greek 
at  Cambridge  and,  in  the  next  place,  by  raising  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  life. 
The  Professorship  did  not  bring  in  more  than  forty 
pounds  annually,  but  the  honourable  position  thus 
assigned  to  him,  in  the  University,  was  especially 
prized  by  the  late  Fellow  of  Trinity.  The  blessed- 
ness of  an  unmarried  life  has  been  tlie  theme  of 
many  a  monastic  writer,  but  Porson  determined  to 
make  trial  for  himself  of  the  good  or  the  evil ! 
He,  therefore,  in  1795,  married  a  sister  of  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Perry,  tlien  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  The  union  was  short,  as  the  lady  died  in 
two  years,  leaving  Porson  in  the  depths  of  a  soul- 
harrowing  melancholy.     It  has  been  thought  that  die 
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lamentable  and  damaging  intemperance  of  his  laterj 
years  had  its  beginning  in  the  isolation  of  heart  felt' 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Another  cause  may, 
however,  be  found  in  the  society  which  he  frequented 
in  London,  composed  of  literary  but  convivial  men,  , 
who,  if  they  prized  intellect,  were  also  the  disciples  of"! 
Bacchus. 

PoRsoN    had    by  this   time    become   known  as  aJ 
classical  scholar  of  rare  acquirements,  as  a  forciblei 
writer  of  pure  English,  and  a  man   of  wide  general  1 
knowledge.      He  had    become    known   to  so   many 
gentlemen  connected  with  literature,  that,  when  the  J 
London   Institution  was  opened  in    1805,  PoRSON'si 
name  was  immediately  suggested  for   the  office    ofl 
chief  Ubrarian.      This  post    he  accepted,  and  soon 
shewed  learning,  zeal,   and  taste  in  the  selection  of  ] 
books  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  noble  classical 
hbrary.     There  was,  however,  one  terrible  drawback,  ' 
to  his   influence, — he    imperilled  reputation,    mental 
progress,  and  all  prosperity  by  tlie  fatal  tendency  to 
intemperance,  which  was  not  weakened  by  advancing 
years.      The  managers  were  disposed  to   bear  with 
much  from  a  man  of  Porson's  brilliant  abilities,  but 
it  was  too  painfully  evident  that  tlic  duties  of  his 
office   were    often    imperfectly   discharged    from  the 
effects  produced  by  his  ruinous  habits. 

The  great  fame  of  PoRSos  had  been  won  before 
his  connection  with  the  London  In.-litution.  Three 
classes  of  literary  works  formed  the  basis  of  his  repu- 
tation :  these  were  theological,  literary,  and  classical. 
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The  latter  formed,  of  course,  the  corner-stone  of  his 
fame,  but  his  writings  on  the  other  subjects  procured 
for  him  much  applause  from  men  who  were  not 
enthusiastic  worshippers  of  the  classics.  His  letters 
to  Arclideacon  Tra%'is  on  the  celebrated  passage  in 
the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  chap,  v.,  7,  "There  are 
"three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
"  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are 
"  one,"  induced  the  great  majority  of  learned  and 
thoughtful  divines  to  admit  the  spuriousness  of  the 
text.  This  conclusion  will  not  surprise  any  one  who 
bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  only  four  MSS.  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  contain  the  verse.  Gibbon, 
"  the  lord  of  irony,"  found  his  history  and  its  insin- 
uations attacked  by  a  sarcasm  equal  to  his  own. 
The  masterly  command  over  the  resources  of  the 
Enghsh  language  possessed  by  Porson  made  him  a 
formidable  critic  of  the  author  of  the  "Decline  and 
Fall."  With  such  skill  in  composition  it  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  talents  and 
genius  of  this  scholar  were  not  concentrated  on 
some  great  work,  instead  of  being  scattered  over 
numerous  essays  and  criticisms  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  day. 

What  was  the  actual  work  of  Porson  in  classical 
literature?  A  scholar  of  his  reputation,  who  left 
no  history,  no  poem,  no  scientific  work,  must,  at  the 
least,  have  done  something  very  great,  surely,  in  his 
own  special  calling ?  His  most  important  work  was 
the  edition  of  four  dramas  of  Euripides,  especially 
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the    "  Hecuba."      But,   perhaps,    it  would  be    morel 
correct  to  say  that  his  greatest  work  was  the  preface  J 
to  the  last-mentioned  play.       It  is  not  often  that  i 
preface  becomes  the  foundation  of  a  writer's  fam^l 
this  however  was  Porson's  lot.       But  then  the  intro-l 
duction  to  the  "Hecuba"  contained  a   discovery,  orl 
at  least  the  confirmation  of  a  discovery.     This  was  aa 
statement  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  iambic  metres 
of  the  Greek  dramas.     These  laws  are  clearly  laidf 
down  in  a  series  of  canons,  in  the  above-mentionedj 
preface,  and  won  for  the  Cambridge   Professor  the! 
applause  of  foreign  Universities.     The  chief  discoveryl 
was  that  relating  to  the  cretic  foot,  the  rule  respecting  J 
which  is  that,  when  a  tragic  iambic  verse  ends  with  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  this  word  must  be  preceded 
by  a  short  syllable  or  a  monosyllable.      Is  it  possible,! 
some  will  say,  that  a  strong  mind  could  really  engagel 
in  such  child's  trifling  as  the  consideration  of  long  I 
and   short   syllables  ?     Such    critics   will    remember  1 
many  passages  in  English  verse  the  beauties  of  which! 
would  be  utterly  destroyed   by  the  change  of  a  long! 
syllable  into  a  short.      Surely 'the  trained  ear  of  : 
Greek  scholar  may  detect  the  discord  produced  in  i 
verse  by  a  long  or  a  short  syllable  in  the  wrong  " 
place.     The  man  who  discloses  a  new   principle  of 
harmony  in  ancient  poetry  has  at  least  contributed 
something  to  the  happiness  of  scholars,  and  has  nofl 
lived  wholly  in  vain. 

To  edit  four  Greek  dramas, — the  "Hecuba,"  theS 
"Orestes,"  "  Phcenissa;,"  and  "Medea," — may  seem  J 
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but  a  small  matter  by  which  a  man  is  to  gain 
"immortal  praise."  But  Porson  is  renowned  more 
for  the  work  which  he  proved  he  could  do  than 
for  that  actually  performed.  The  learning,  strong 
memory,  and  keen  judgment  often  shewn  by  a  short 
note  on  some  classical  author,  were  sufficient  to  prove 
what  such  a  man  could  do,  if  he  would  but  select 
some  great  subject  on  which  to  exert  his  powers. 
The  notes  on  the  "  Anabasis,"  on  the  ancient  Greek 
lexicographers,  and  the  general  criticisms  scattered 
over  more  than  twenty  difl'erent  works  shewed  powers 
the  strength  of  which  might  be  under  estimated 
simply  because  flowing  in  so  many  channels.  The 
question  naturally  presents  itself, — were  Porson's 
talents  really  spent  on  subjects  beneath  them  ?  Some 
have  lamented  that  Porson  was  not  a  barrister,  a 
politician,  or  a  scientific  man.  But  is  it  prob- 
able that  he  would  have  won  more  fame  in  these 
pursuits  than  he  obt^ned  in  his  own  special  walk  ? 
That  he  was  qualified  to  be  a  first-rate  classical  critic 
is  manifest  to  all ;  that  he  would  have  been  equally 
fitted  for  the  office  of  a  judge  or  a  prime-minister  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Porson  was  especially  endowed 
and  did  a  special  work  for  which  very  few  men  are 
ever  qualified.  Kor  one  who  is  fitted  to  illustrate  a 
Greek  MS.  in  the  Porsonian  style,  twenty  might  be 
found  who  would  make  first-rate  barristers  or  par- 
liamentary orators.  Whether  he  might  not  hav-e 
done  higher  work  as  a  Classical  Scholar  is  another 
question.     Most  will  feel  that  such  a  critic   ought 
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to  have  contributed  more  facts  or  richer  illustratioi 
to    Greek    literature.       His   irregular    habits    of  V\\ 
interfered  with  that  steady  and  continued  concentra- 
tion of  mind  and  labour  without  which  great  works 
cannot  be  accomphshed. 

A  very  imperfect  estimate  of  Porson's  mind  will 
be  formed  if  he  be  regarded  as  a  Greek  scholar  only. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  one  idea  or  of  one  study.  Hii 
knowledge  of  the  great  English  writers  was  extensivi 
and  tliis  may  have  tended  to  produce  that  nervous 
and  clear  English  style  for  which  he  was  noted.  It 
was  recently  said  of  an  excellent  Classical  Scholar — 
"  he  cannot  write  two  consecutive  sentences  of  good 
"  English."  This  could  never  be  said  of  the  great 
Cambridge  Professor.  He  had  also  read  more  of  the 
best  French  authors  than  many  educated  Frenchmen, 
and  was  thus  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  two 
ancient  and  two  modern  nations.  The  best  writers 
of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  and  England  gave  rich- 
ness to  a  mind  of  strong  natural  powers,  and  pre- 
vented that  narrowness  of  view  which  some  eminent 
Classical  Scholars  have  too  often  exhibited, 

PoRsoN  did  not  long  enjoy  his  office  of  librarian 
to  the  London  Institution.  He  received  the  appoint- 
ment in  1805  and  died  on  Sunday,  September  25th, 
1808.  Six  days  previously  he  had  been  struck  down 
in  the  London  streets  by  apoplexy,  and  not  being 
known  was  carried  to  a  workhouse.  Some  papers 
filled  with  Greek  writing  and  algebraic  problems 
were  found  in  his  pockets,  and  these  being  mentioned 
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in  an  advertisement,  some  gentlemen  from  the  Lon- 
don  Institution  proceeded  to  the  workhouse  and 
removed  the  dyin^  scholar  to  his  home,  where  he 
Hngered  until  the  above  date.  He  was  buried  in  the 
ante-Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
a  bust  by  Chantrey  continually  reminds  us  of  the 
greatest  of  English  critics.  The  Porson  prize  is  a 
srill  more  effective  memorial.  For  the  establishment 
of  this,  PoRso>f  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  sum 
of  money,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
reward  the  best  translation  into  English  of  a  passage 
from  a  Greek  tragedy.  Trinity  College  possesses 
about  two  hundred  of  Porson's  books,  for  which  a 
thousand  guineas  were  paid.  Many  of  these  volumes 
abound  with  evidences  of  his  wide  reading,  in  the 
numerous  notes  written  by  Porson  himself. 

Another  school  of  criticism  has  arisen  since  the 
death  of  this  great  scholar,  more  searching  and  com- 
prehensive, and  perhaps  even  more  cautious,  than  his 
own,  but  it  will  be  long  before  another  Porson  rises 
to  inform  by  his  learning,  or  to  irritate  by  his  proud 
dogmatism,  the  world  of  scholars. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE     ETON     SCIENTIFIC     MEN. 


Few  of  the  great  grammar  schools  of  England  cai 
shew  a  long  array  of  students  who  became  famous 
in  science,  after  leaving  the  "forms"  of  these  ancient 
foundations.  Two  causes,  at  the  least,  account  for 
this.  Most  of  the  important  physical  studies  being 
of  modern  origin,  these  were,  of  course,  not  included 
in  the  old  educational  courses.  Even  pure  mathe- 
matics were  not  regarded  with  much  favour,  and 
mixed  mathematics  were  almost  unknown;  the  notion 
of  forming  a  chemical  or  natural  philosophy  class 
for  boys  would  have  been  regarded  as  something 
approaching  the  ridiculous.  The  notion  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek  made  an  educated  man, 
and  was  sufficient  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  was  then  predominant.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  expect  that  many  pupils  would  acquire 
scientific  tastes  under  such  educational  influences, 

Eton   can,   nevertheless,   boast    of   two   or   three 
names  of  great  repute,  and  two  or  three  others 
less  fame,  whose  studies  and  labours  have  added  t 
the  scientific  fame  or  wealth   of   England.     Thci 
will  now  be  noticed  in  due  chronological  order. 
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SIR  HENRY  SAVILE. 
This  Eton  Provost  has  been  already  noticed  among 
the  Classical  Scholars*  and  Provosts,  but  his  fame  as 
a  Scientific  man  stands  so  entirely  apart  from  his 
official  position  and  literary  works,  .that  he  must  be 
placed  among  those  who  have  cultivated  what  is 
specially  called  science.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  his  dissertations  on  the  astronomy  of  the 
ancients  and  his  lectures  on  the  pure  and  abstract 
mathematics  of  Greece.-|"  But  the  great  merit  of 
Savile,  as  a  man  of  science,  was  the  introduction  of 
geometrical  studies  into  English  education.  This 
branch  of  learning  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "almost 
"totally  unknown  in  England."  By  his  thirteen  lectures 
on  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  delivered  at  Oxford  in 
1620,  he  created  a  taste  for  that  discipline  of  the 
mind  which  has  had  so  large  a  share  in  forming  the 
character  of  English  mathematicians.  The  school- 
boy has  often  groaned  over  his  Euclid,  to  him  fre- 
quently a  fearful  book  ;  but  the  general  result  of  even 
elementary  geometry,  in  giving  a  tone  to  English 
education,  has  been  most  beneficial.  If  it  be  true 
that  "the  demonstrations  left  by  the  Greek  geometers 
"  are  models  of  accuracy,  clearness,  and  elegance, 
"admirably  calculated  for  training  the  minds  of 
"  youth  to  habits  of  close  reasoning  and  luminous 
"  arrangements,"  then  the  man  who  restored  such  an 
invigorating  course  -of  study  must  be  deemed,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  benefactor  to  the  whole 

*  Pagis  461 — 470,  t  Page  46J. 
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Brirish  Empire.  This  praise  is  certainly  due  to  Sir  I 
Henry  Savile,  and  on  this  ground  he  is  justly  en- 1 
titled  to  a  place  among  the  Scientific  Men.  He  Isl 
neither  to  be  praised  for  great  discoveries  nor  profound 
demonstrations,  but  simply  for  his  zealous  efforts  to  1 
promote  the  education  of  his  countrymen.  There 
were  in  his  time  greater  mathematicians,  but  he  hadj 
the  pecuhar  honour  of  creating  and  diffusing  a  tasteJ 
for  those  elementary  and  healthful  mathematical  pur-J 
suits  which  has  never  been  lost  in  England, 

WILLIAM    OUGHTRED. 

This  Etonian  was,  in  his  life-time,  justly  called  I 
"prince  of  mathematicians;"  others  succeeded  who  \ 
might  have  been  called  "  kings,"  but  during  the  days  < 
of  Charles  I  and  the  Commonwealth  no  man  in  Eng-  I 
land  stood  higher  than  William  Oughtred,  The.j 
Scientific  Etonians  of  the  17th  century  rejoiced  to  A 
find  so  able  and  active  a  man  shedding  a  bright  re< 
nown  on  their  school. 

The  town  of  Eton  claims  him  as  a  native :  he  ' 
born  there  in  the  year  1573,  where  his  father  seems  to3 
have  filled  the  double  office  and  to  have  enjoyed  the  J 
double  honour  of  being  solicitor  and  writing-master  to.i 
the  College.  The  term  "  scrivenor,"  as  sometime*  f 
used,  very  aptly  described  both  kinds  of  duties.  The! 
father  was  a  clever  man,  fond  of  teaching,  and  especi-' 
ally  of  teaching  his  son  the  principles  of  arithmetic,! 
This  training  turned  the  boy's  attention  to  thoseJ 
mathematical  studies  by  which    a  lasting  fame  wa 
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won.  The  father's  influence  in  the  College  pro- 
cured for  young  Oughtred  an  election  on  the 
Foundation,  and  after  zealously  pursuing  the  usual 
studies  of  the  School,  he  passed  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1592.  Seven  years  after- 
wards he  took  the  M.  A.  Degree,  and,  in  161a, 
became  rector  of  Aldbury  in  Surrey,  where  he  re- 
sided for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  making  this 
village  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  large  circle  of 
Scientific  men, 

Oughtred  ne%'er  neglected  parochial  duties,  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  now  given  to  science. 
Some,  indeed,  charged  him  with  neglecting  theological 
studies,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  the  main 
subjects  of  his  thoughts.  But,  in  addition  to  his 
parochial  and  scientific  studies,  much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  teaching.  His  numerous  and  influ- 
ential friends  were  continually  requesting  him  to 
instruct  their  sons  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics ; 
subjects  which,  toward  the  close  of  Oughtred's  life, 
were  becoming  popular  among  the  higher  orders  of 
English  students.  This  eminent  instructor  had  thus 
ample  opportunities  for  diiTusing  a  taste  for  the 
studies  which  Sir  Henry  Savile  had  revived  in  this 
country. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  this  mathematician  was 
held,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might  have  secured 
him  from  molestation  amid  even  the  great  excitements 
of  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  I  and  the  majority 
of  the  Parliament.     But  political  passions  and  vulgar 
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rancour  pay  no  respect  to  talent  or  genius.     Thus  thq 
English  Royalists  persecuted  Milton,  and  the  infuriated 
French  democrats  guillotined  the  great  chemist, 
voisier.       Oughtred    was    not  menaced    with   deatl 
by  the  victorious  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  the] 
profits  of  his  benefice  being  the  main  object  of  attack 
His  income  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  seques> 
trated  as  a  reward  for  taking  the  side  of  the  King 
had  not  a   man    of    peculiar    reputation    and   sotn^^ 
scientific  acquirements  used  his  influence  to  protect  ' 
him.     This  friend    was   no    other    than    the  famous 
astrologer,  William  Lilly,  whose  great  interest  with 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  time  saved  the  scieii' 
tific  rector  of  Aldbury  from   being  deprived    of  hi^J 
benefice.      After  this    escape   from  the  grip  of  theJ 
Parliament,  Oughtred  devoted  himself  to  the  servicc.j 
of  science  with  redoubled  energy,  leaving  the  poU-<J 
ticians  to  plot  and  the  theologians  to  wrangle  as  itJ 
seemed  good  to  each. 

He  might  now,  had  he  so  preferred,  have  occupied 
a  high  position  among  the  scientific  men  of  Florence, 
as  the  Grand  Duke  had  invited  the  English  mathe- 
matician to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  capital  of  Tus- 1 
cany.     The  income  offered  was   most  liberal,  but  it  ] 
was  refused,  for  the  English  rector  would  not  trust  his 
peace  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Italian  priests,  who  had 
a  few  years  previously  so  bitterly   persecuted  Galileo, « 
It  was  with  much  regret  that  Oughtred  refused  the  J 
call  of  the  Tuscan  prince,  for  Galileo  had  held  the  ■ 
very  office  wliich  was  now  offered  to   the  rector  of  ] 
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Aldbury.  Great  would  have  been  his  delight  to 
have  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  immortal  Italian,  but 
it  was,  probably,  better  for  the  fame  of  Englishmen 
that  he  was  prevented  from  enjoying  the  coveted 
honour.  The  transcendent  genius  of  Galileo  must 
have  provoked  such  comparisons  with  the  talents 
of  any  successor,  that  the  just  repute  of  the  latter 
might  have  suffered.  The  mind  of  Oughtred 
was  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor, having  neither  its  elevation  nor  its  originality. 
He  stands  among  the  English  mathematicians 
of  the  second  order,  from  which  position  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  displaced.  At  this  point  some 
readers  may  ask  what  were  the  works  or  inventions 
on  which  his  fame  rests  ?  The  treatises  by  which 
he  promoted  mathematical  studies  were  of  a  threefold 
kind :  one  on  trigonometry  ;  an  essay  on  the  con- 
struction of  dials ;  and  a  work  on  arithmetic,  treating 
the  subject  scientifically.  This  book  became  the 
standard  at  Cambridge  for  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents of  numerical  science.  Oughtred  aimed  very 
little  at  what  is  called  the  practical,  and  would 
have  scorned  to  teach  an  art  apart  from  its  science. 
His  ridicule  of  those  who  crammed-  their  pupils 
with  mere  rules  and  avoided  all  true  scientific  ex- 
planation, might  be  well  applied  to  some  arith- 
metical and  so-called  scientific  works  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century.  This  contempt  for  mere 
mechanism,  when  made  a  substitute  for  science,  led 
him  to  undervalue  his  really  admirable  and    useful 
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invention  of  the  sliding  rule,  by  which  arithmetical  ^ 
calculations  are  so  easily  performed.      The  numerous 
modifications  of  this   instrument    have    caused    the 
name  of  the  inventor  to  be  often  forgotten,  while 
mere  improvers  have  been  honoured.    But  this  calcu- 
lating machine,  for  such  it  really  is,  has  nevertheless  \ 
preserved  the  name  of  Oughtred   among  scientific  | 
men.     His  contempt  for  mechanical  roads  to  scien- 
tific   results   led    him    to    neglect,  for    many    years,  i 
the  publication  of  this  discovery.     A  friend  remon- 
strated with  him  for  this  delay :  the  reply  was  that 
"  the  true  way  of  art  (science)  is  not  by  instruments 
"  but  demonstration.     It  is  a  preposterous  course  of  j 
"vulgar  teachers  to  begin  with  instruments  and  not  ^ 
"with  the  sciences,  and  so  instead  of  artists  to  make 
"  their   scholars    doers    of   tricks."     Of   course    this 
contempt  was  only  shewn  in  cases  where  science  and  i 
reasoning  were  utterly  neglected  and  short  cuts  to  \ 
knowledge  substituted. 

Oughtred  hyed  to  see  the  restoration  of  CharlesII, 
and  one  biographer  states  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  an  outburst  of  joy  at  this  event.     As  the  mathe-.i 
matician  had  then  reached  the  age  of  eighty-seven,.] 
the    return    of    his    "most  blessed  majesty"    couldl 
not  have  very  much  shortened  the  number  of  the< 
philosophers  days.      He  seems  to  have  retained  h\aM 
powers  of   body  and  mind  to  the  last,  perseveringl 
not    only  in    scientific  studies  but  practising  gentleJ 
athletic  exercises  until    within   a  very  short  time  ofi^ 
his  death.      Archery  was  his  favourite  amusement, 
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and  to  this,  whenever  wearied  by  anxiety  or  mental 
work,  he  betook  himself  with  all  the  glee  of  a  merry 
school-boy.  His  vigorous  heahh  and  elasticity  of 
mind  enabled  him  to  bear  an  amount  of  mental  work 
which  would  have  crushed  many  a  less  energetic  mind. 
He  must  be  classed  among  tlie  "  hard  students," 
working  both  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning, 
a  mode  of  life  which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  "burning  of 
the  candle  at  both  ends."  But  Oughtred  was  one 
of  those  rare  natures  that  move  most  ciieerfuUy 
under  the  heaviest  loads.  "  His  wife  so  feared  the 
effects  of  excessive  studies  upon  the  health  of  her 
lord,  that  she  waged  many  a  vigorous  battle  on  the 
stirring  question — "  shall  all  lights  be  put  out,  and 
"all  work  given  up  after  supper?"  The  wife's  vote 
was  "  Yea,"  the  husband's,  "  No."  How  the  victory 
went,  history  does  not  inform  us,  but  as  Oughtred 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  the  combats  could 
not  have  much  interfered  with  his  peace. 

Though  this  scientific  Etonian  cannot  be  classed 
with  such  as  Flamsteed,  Halley,  or  Newton,  he  never- 
theless filled  an  important  place  in  the  temple  of 
English  science,  and  is  the  type  of  a  large  and  infiu- 
ential  class  of  men  without  whose  energetic  support 
the  labours  of  even  the  highest  genius  would  often 
be  unappreciated. 


THE  HONOURABLE  ROBERT  BOYLE. 
Savile  and  Oughtred  were  both  worthy  of  their  fame 
as  Scientific  Men,  but  neither  can,  for  a  moment,  be 
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compared  with  the  great  improver  of  the  air-pump. 
With   one    exception,    that    of   Sir    John    Herschel, 
Boyle  is  the  greatest  name  among  Scientific  Etoni- 
ans.     The  period   between  his  birth  at   Lisraore  in 
1626    to  his  death  in  London,   1691,  was  crowded 
with    events    of   commanding  interest.      PoHtician^  i 
Hferary  men,  and  students  of  science  will  ever  rccurJ 
to  the  era  as  one  in  which  long-enduring  influencesiJ 
began  to    work    with    an    energy    still    growing  andf 
destined  to  increase.     A  great  civil  war  and  a  great-l 
revolution  had  introduced  a  permanent  change  intoJ 
the  political  life  of  England  ;  the  investigations 
Newton  and  the   bold  reasonings  of  Descartes  hadll 
made  a  new  road  for  philosophic  explorers;    while^ 
the  works  of  Hales,  Chillingworih,   Hobbes,  Bacon, 
and  Harvey  combined  with  tlie   poetry   of   MiUon, 
Cowley,    Waller,    Butler,    and    Dryden    to    give    an^. 
elevating  impulse  to  all  classes  of  literature. 

The  fact  that  he  was  born  in  the  very  year  whean 
Lord  Bacon  died,  compels  us  to  regard  Boyle  as  thci 
hnk  between  the  great  promoter  of  the  inductive  | 
sciences  and  the  active  experimenters  of  the  i8th  1 
century. 

Young  Boyle  was,  from  his  earliest  years,  placed  in  j 
circumstances  admirably  fitted  to  develop  his  peculiar- 
talents  and  also  to  foster  a  love  of  truth,  for  the  sake] 
of  truth  alone.  His  father,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  I 
took  care  that  Robert  should  not  be  spoiled  by  I 
becoming  the  pet,  which  often  means  the  nuisance  1 
of  the  family.      Of  this  there  was,    at    first,   some] 
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danger,  he  being  the  fourteenth  child  in  a  family  of 
fifteen,  and  so  liable  to  the  calamitous  fate  of  being 
the  spoilt  darling  of  all  the  elder  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  boy  was  early  sent  from  home  to  Eton, 
being  then  little  more  than  eight  years  old,  where, 
under  the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  and  the  special 
guardianship  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  then  Provost,  he 
grew  in  strength  of  mind  and  depth  of  knowledge. 
While  there  his  love  of  reading  became  a  passion, 
which  was,  it  seems,  chiefly  owing  to  the  perusal  of 
the  Roman  historian  Quintius  Curtius.  The  style 
of  this  writer  is  sufficiently  ornamented  and  vivid  to 
rouse  the  imagination  of  a  young  reader,  and  yet  not 
so  florid  as  to  damage  his  literary  taste.  To  this  old 
Roman,  Boyle  always  ascribed  the  awakening  in  him 
of  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  knowledge.  Some  have 
thought  it  exceedingly  unfortunate  that,  while  at 
Eton,  the  future  philosopher  became  addicted  to  the 
reading  of  wild  romances,  which  so  affected  his 
judgment  that  he  often  failed  to  distinguish  the 
probable  from  the  possible,  He  himself  seems  to 
have  been  especially  fascinated  by  the  romance  of 
Amadis  de  Gaule,  in  which  the  Britons  of  ancient 
times  display  marvels  of  lieroism  against  the  cruel 
Saxons  and  the  domineering  Romans. 

These  books  seem  to  have  been  recommended  to 
him  as  a  species  of  medicine,  to  alleviate  the  melan- 
choly to  which  he  was  subject  even  in  his  earliest 
days.  Boyle's  common  sense  soon  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  he  felt  that  the  dark  and  depressing  state 
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of  mind  called  "lowness  of  spirits"  was  not  to 
conquered  by  drinking  from  the  intoxicating  cup 
romance,    but    by   studies    of  a    manlier    and    moi 
bracing  kind.     To  cure  a  habit  of  inattention,  ant 
to    acquire  the    power  of    fixing    his   mind   upon 
subject,    he    called    in  the  aid    of  mathematics,  and 
tells  us  that  "  the  most  effectual  way  he  found  to  be 
"  the  extraction  of  tlie  square  and  cube    roots, 
f  the  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra," 

When    only    eleven    years    old,    Boyle    and 
brother  were  taken  to  the  Continent  to  study  foreigi 
languages   and   to    expand    their    minds   by  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  Universities.      The  tutor,  under 
whose  charge  the  boys  were  placed,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  man   of  ability  or  energy,  and  thi 
youths  were  left  to  pick  up  knowledge  as  they  couldil 
Some  time  was  passed  in  Geneva,  where  Boyle  again 
applied    himself  to  the   study  of   mathematics,  and 
began  to  learn  Hebrew,  CliaHee,  and  Syriac,  in  each 
of  which  he  made  considerable  progress  in  one  year. 
His  advance  would  have  been  more  rapid,  he  tells  u% 
but  for  four  causes :  ill-health,*-  a  bad   memory  fc 
words,  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  "  the  conversatioi 
of  young  ladies."      The    last  cause  he  notes,  witi 
special  emphasis,  as  "  one  of  the  thieves  of  time. 
Pity,    indeed,    it  is  that  young  ladies,  or   old   oneaj 
either,  should  prove  hindrances  to  study.    The  youni 
philosopher,  who  thus  preferred  Hebrew  to  "  youni 
ladies,"   remained  abroad  for  six    years,  growing 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  returned  to  England  in' 
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1644,  tlie  year  in  wliicli  Charles  I  received  his  first 
crushing  blow  on  Marston  Moor.  The  kingdom 
was  torn  by  maddening  strife  and  the  war-beacons 
were  blazing  in  every  county :  but  what  was  this  to 
Boyle  ?  let  Roundheads  fight  Cavaliers  until  they 
were  weary  of  the  sport ;  let  them  only  leave  him  to 
study  and  experiment  and  he  would  be  satisfied.  A 
miserable  poltroon,  some  readers  will  exclaim,  to  be 
poring  over  his  books  and  crucibles  while  his  country 
was  heaving  with  tlie  convulsions  of  a  political  earth- 
quake. A  cynical  critic  might  reply  that  for  one 
man  able  to  study  Nature  like  Boyle  there  were  ten 
thousand  qualified  to  point  a  spear  and  fire  a  gun  : 
leave  the  one  man  to  do  his  own  special  work  and 
let  the  great  beast — called  the  multitude — kill  or 
be  killed. 

Boyle,  in  the  year  1645,  when  Naseby  had  shat- 
tered beyond  remedy  the  fortunes  of  the  king,  joined 
himself  to  a  society  of  Scientific  men,  as  intent  as 
himself  in  attempting  to  discover  ihe  secrets  ot 
Nature.  These  gentlemen  called  themselves  the 
"  Invisible  Society,"  and  met  for  consultation  some- 
times at  Oxford,  often  at  Dr.  Goddard's  lodgings  in 
Wood-streei,  or  at  Gresham  College.  This  scientific 
association  was  the  parent  not  only  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  but  of  the  numerous  modern 
institutions  which  have  so  widely  extended  the  do- 
mains of  philosophy  and  art.  The  subjects  discussed 
by  the  Invisible  or  Philosophical  College  are  stated 
by    Boyle    himself    in    his    autobiography.      They 
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included  a  vast  range  of  topics :  "  physic,  anatomy, 
"  geometry,  astronomy,  navigation,  statics,  magnetics, 
"  chymics,  mechanics,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
"the  valves  in  the  veins,  the  venas  lacteas,  the  lym- 
"phatic  vessels,  the  Copernican  hypothesis,  the  nature 
"  of  comets  and  new  stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
"the  oval  shape  of  Saturn,  the  spots  in  the  Sun  and 
"  its  turning  on  its  axis,  the  inequalities  and  selenogra- 
"  phy  of  the  Moon,  the  several  phases  of  Venus  and 
"  Mercury,  the  improvement  of  telescopes,  the  grind- 
*'  ing  of  glasses  for  that  purpose,  the  weight  of  { 
"the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  vacuities  and 
"Nature's  abhorrence  thereof,  the  Torricellian  cxperi- 

"  ment  in  quicksilver with  other  things  pertaining 

"to  what  hath  been  called  the  new  philosophy."  Itl 
will  be  seen,  from  this  extract,  that  nearly  eveiyl 
scientific  society  was  represented  in  this  early  In--i 
visible  College.  The  chief  practical  result  of  Boyle'b 
experiments  was  the  improvement  of  the  air-pump, 
so  that  the  defective  machine  invented  by  Otto  von 
Guericke  became  a  new  power  to  aid  the  researches 
of  the  philosopher. 

The  life  of  a  man  like   Boyle,  wliolly  devoted  to^ 
science,    presents    none    of    those  striking   incidents 
which  give  so  deep  an   interest  to  the  biographies 
of  many    legislators,    statesmen,  and   generals.      He 
was  no    mere  man  of   books    but   fond  of  society,  I 
especially  if  it   were    intelligent,    literary,  or   scien- 
tific.     The  visits  of  the  chit-chat  men  were  dreadedB 
but   had  often  to  be  endured,   as  many  foreignei 
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hearing  of  the  great  fame  of  the  English  philoso- 
pher, deemed  it  a  part  of  their  tour  to  see  him. 
Philosophical  conversations,  daily  experiments  and 
extensive  readings,  though  they  made  his  own  life 
an  intellectual  paradise,  had  none  of  the  glitter 
which  attracts  the  multitude.  Honours  and  public 
offices  were  offered  for  acceptance,  but  were  all 
refused.  Among  the  proposed  honours  was  a  Peer- 
age, which  was  urged  upon  him  by  no  less  than 
three  sovereigns,  all  differing  on  the  most  im- 
portant principles,  but  all  agreeing  in  honouring 
Boyle.  Some  suggested  that  a  dignified  ecclesias- 
tical  office,  such  as  dean  or  bishop,  would  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  various  studies  and  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  own  deep  religious  feelings.  Both 
offers  were  declined,  the  philosopher  thinking  that  a 
Peerage  would  not  increase  his  powers  of  observing 
and  experimenting,  and  that  episcopal  ordination 
would  neither  quiet  his  religious  doubts  nor  make 
him  a  better  Christian,  Somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  many  among  his  friends,  he  also  refused  the 
offer  of  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  an  office  which  it 
was  thought  would  exactly  harmonize  with  all  his 
scientific  and  literary  studies.  What  quieter  and 
nobler  place  for  experiments  than  the  College  lodge, 
or  what  more  suitable  reading-room  than  the  College 
library  ?  Boyle  felt  the  force  of  all  such  arguments 
but,  nevertheless,  refused  the  appointment.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this,  but  the  chief  was  an 
invincible   repugnance    to  take  Orders;    he  had  no 
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.doubts  respecting  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  195 
based,  but  he  questioned  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  popular  creeds.  He,  therefore,  pre- 
ferred to  have  his  understanding  and  conscience  left 
unfettered  and  open  to  evidence  from  every  quarter. 

It  was  in  the  year  1665    that  the   Provostship  was 
offered  to  him,  and  from  that  time  to  the  last  year 
of  his  life  London  was  his  principal  home.    He  found, 
as  so  many  have  done  since,  that  the  Metropolis  was 
the  best  place  for  study  ;  books,  museums,  scientific  | 
apparatus,  and  skilled  workmen   being  all  at  hand.1 
He  lived  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Lady  Ranelagh, 
and  this  mansion  became  a  kind  of  scientific  London 
centre,  where    intellect  and    knowledge  were  always 
welcome.       Here    Boyle  wrote  his  treatises  on  thei 
air,    on    cold,  experimental   philosophy,  the    humaaj 
blood,  and  other  works  on  mental  or  physical  science^  I 
Thus  life  passed  pleasantly,  usefully,  and  honourably.! 
"No  day  without  study"  became  the  rule,  and  the>l 
result  was  that  physical  science  was  as  much  advanced  1 
by  the  labours  of  Boyle  as  astronomy  by  NewtonJ 
and  mathematics  by  Descartes.      Some  say  his  chiefB 
merit   consisted    in    the    impulse    he    gave  to    thcT 
general  study  of  science,  and  that    he  himself  didJ 
little.     Tliis  is,  surely,  too  depreciatory,  for  he  dts^J 
covered    the    mode    in    which   the  vibrations  of  thotl 
air  produce  sound ;  the  elasticity  of  steam,  so  im*S 
portant  in  the  calculations  of  the  engineer;  and  the 
action    of    electrified    upon    non- electrified    bodies. 
English    writers    of    recent    rimes    have    underrated 
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Boyle,  but  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  century 
a  history  of  the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences 
was  published  in  France,  in  which  work  a  whole 
chapter  was  devoted  to  the  results  accomplished  by 
his  labours.  These  are  described  as  "  astonishing," 
and  the  philosopher  is  characterized  as  one  gifted 
with  the  power  of  extracting  the  secrets  of  nature. 
This  testimony  is  important,  coming  from  one  of 
a  nation  not  at  all  disposed  to  over-rate  English 
genius,  and  one  not  influenced  by  English  preju- 
dices. There  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  something 
in  the  mental  character  of  Boyle,  and  also  in  the 
style  of  his  works,  fitted  to  make  him  distrusted 
by  logical  Englishmen  and  by  lovers  of  literary 
finish.  He  has  been  charged  with  an  incapacity  for 
judging  of  evidence,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  some 
quote  his  belief  in  the  claim  of  Greatraks,  the  mes- 
merist, to  a  supernatural  power  of  healing  diseases  by 
a  touch  ;  his  faith  in  "  spirit  utterances  "  and  special 
communications  from  Satan;  and  his  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  turning  metals  into  gold.  So  serious 
was  he  on  this  latter  matter  that,  only  three  years 
before  his  death,  he  induced  the  Cabinet  to  promote 
the  repeal  of  the  old  statute,  the  5  Hen.  IV,  which 
made  it  penal  to  attempt  the  transmutation  of  com- 
mon metals  into  gold  or  silver. 

To  class  Boyle  with  the  herd  of  the  credulous,  on 
account  of  his  belief  in  such  opinions,  would  compel 
us  to  place  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time 
among  the  imbeciles.     The  astronomer  Flamsteed, 
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the  acute  metaphysician  Cudworth,  the  philosophic 
Bishop  Wilkins,  and  tlie  religious-minded  Bishop 
Patrick  all  beheved  in  the  pretensions  of  the  mes- 
merists. The  assent  of  a  thousand  intelligent  men 
will  not  prove  an  opinion  to  be  true,  but  sucii  con- 
currence in  belief  may  shew  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  notion  is  consistent  with  high  education  and 
a  good  understanding.  Boyle's  idea  respecting  the 
transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  was  not  deemed 
unreasonable  even  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  No  one 
can  suppose  that  a  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  or  a  Faraday 
would  expect  that  any  chemical  process  could  turn 
lead  into  gold.  But  the  reception  of  an  opinion 
which  would  expose  a  man  to  ridicule  in  the  19th 
century  would,  in  the  17th  century,  only  shew  that  he 
had  not  advanced  much  beyond  the  sentiments  of 
his  own  age.  ij 

If  we  turn  from  Bolye  as  a  man  of  science,  bH 
view  him  as  a  moralist  and  a  Christian,  we  find  moi^p^ 
to  admire.  He  was  remarkable  for  a  noble  toleration 
in  religious  matters.  Having  himself  travelled  along 
the  road  of  religious  doubts  and  perplexities,  he  was 
able  to  sympathize  with  all  who  were  driven,  by  cir- 
cumstances or  peculiarities  of  education,  to  differ  in 
some  minute  points  from  the  popular  creeds.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  sympathy  with  honest  doubt, 
Boyle  was  himself  a  thorough  Christian.  His  private 
life  may  be  properly  described  as  holy,  and  his  public 
efforts  to  promote  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad 
were  marked  by  missionary  /.eal.      Being  one  of  the 
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Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  strongly 
pressed  upon  his  fellow  Directors  not  only  the  duty 
but  the  expediency  of  supporting  every  effort  to 
Christianize  both  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos.  There 
was,  however,  a  powerful  body  at  the  India  House 
who  argued  that  to  support  Christianity  in  the  East 
would  endanger  the  influence  of  the  Company  and 
seriously  diminish  its  profits.  Boyle,  nevertheless, 
persevered  in  his  efforts  and  resolved  to  procure 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  works  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  into  various  Oriental  lan- 
guages. The  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Malay  tongue  and  the  work  of  Grotius, 
De  ■veriiatf.  religionis  Chrlstiamr,  into  Arabic,  in 
the  hope  of  influencing  learned  Mahomedans.  He 
was  also  ready  to  bear  the  sole  charge  of  translating 
the  New  Testament  into  Turkish,  but  at  this  point 
the  East  India  Company  felt  that  some  share  of 
the  cost  should  be  borne  by  their  own  funds,  and 
voted  a  considerable  sum  in  aid  of  this  last  under- 
taking. 

He  established  the  well-known  Boyle  Lectures, 
leaving  at  his  death  a  sum  of  money,  the  annual 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  "some  learned  divine  or  preaching  minis- 
ter "  to  deliver  a  course  of  eight  lectures  yearly, 
on  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  "  atheists,  theists, 
"  pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahomedans."  The  lectures 
are  still  kept  up,  being  delivered  at  Whitehall  Chapel 
on  eight  successive  Sundays  in  each   year.     One  of 
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the  duries  of  the  lecturer  is  to  "answer  the  scruples'i 
"of  all  who  apply  to  him."  If  the  present  holder* 
of  the  Lectureship  does  really  undertake  and  satis-' 
factorily  perform  such  a  work  his  diary  must  be-. 
worth  publishing. 

Thus  the  life    of  this  philosopher  was  tranquill; 
passed  in  experiment,  meditation,  and  practical 
ligion.    Towards  the  close,  ill-health  began  to  confini 
him  to  his  study,  but  his  devotion  to  scientific  work- 
was  not  one  whit  abated  until  very  near  the  day  of 
bis  death.     It  was  in  the  year    1690  that  weakness 
began  to  shew  itself  in  a  form  which  spoke  plainly 
of   the  approaching  end.      Through  the    following 
year   the    prostration   of   strength  and  the  signs  of 
decay  were  still  more  evident,  and,  at  last,  on  the 
30th    of   December,    1691,    Robert    Boyle    passed 
from  the  earth.      He  left  neither  wife  nor  children, 
never  having  been  married,  and   his  sister  Catherine, 
known  as  Lady   Ranelagh,  died  just  seven  days  be- 
fore him.     Her  house  had  long  been  his  home,  and] 
her  watchful  care  had  ministered  to  his  comforts  itl 
many  ways.     She  was  twelve  years  his  senior,  and 
was  quite  able   to    enter    into    all    his    philosophical 
researches  and  Hterary  speculations.      In   his  youti 
she  was  a  guide,  in  his  later  years  a  trusted  lirient 
As  in  life  these  loving  relations  were  ever  united, 
in  the  grave  their  bodies  were  placed   side  by  si< 
in  the  church   of  St.  Marti ns-in-the- Fields. 

The  death  of  this  philosopher  seemed  to  many 
his  most  intellectual  contemporaries  the  extinction 
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a  bright  light.  They  had  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  mention  him  in  connection  with  Bacon  and  New- 
ton, that  no  other  name  seemed  worthy  to  be  added 
to  the  famous  philosophical  triad.  In  this  there  was. 
much  exaggeration.  Boyle  was,  unquestionably,  a 
great  man  and  did  a  great  man's  work.  To  compare 
him  with  Bacon  or  Newton  seems  ridiculous  to  us, 
who  properly  regard  the  discoverer  or  demonstrator 
of  a  general  law  of  Nature  as  far  above  him  who 
merely  improves  some  scientific  machine  or  invents 
a  new  chemical  apparatus.  But  to  many  minds  the 
discoverer  of  a  Planet  will  seem  a  greater  man  than 
the  demonstrator  of  the  law  of  the  radius  vector  ; 
the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp  will  excite  more 
attention  than  the  discovery  of  the  alkaline  bases ; 
and  the  maker  of  a  new  kind  of  telescope  will  win 
more  applause  than  the  discoverer  of  the  compound 
nature  of  light.  So  Boyle's  improvement  of  the 
air-pump  has  led  some  to  forget  him  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  nature  of  sound.  If  Boyle  is  not  to  rank 
with  the  great  discoverers  he  must,  on  the  lowest 
estimate,  take  his  place  among  the  great  scientific 
guides  of  men.  His  labours  are,  in  one  respect,  like 
those  sign-posts  which  have  on  them  the  words — 
"  No  thoroughfare,"  as  his  researches  warned  others 
against  taking  paths  which  led  to  nothing.  Such  a 
result  as  this  is  of  the  highest  value  to  subsequent 
explorers.  He  who  proves  that  no  coal  exists  in  a 
certain  district  may  save  a  man  from  wasting  a  fortune 
in  digging  a  mine. 
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Boyle's  writings  on  moral  subjects  did  not  escape 
ridicule,  but  it  was  the  ridicule  of  professed  satirists, 
of  men  who  would  have  allowed  a  falsehood  bril- 
liantly expressed  to  pass  without  censure,  but  who 
would  lash  a  truth  if  inelegantly  stated.  Boyle's 
"  occasional  reflections  "  would  please  tlie  admirers  of 
pious  prosiness,  whether  in  sermons  or  in  hymns, 
but  their  general  heaviness  roused  Swift  to  wrath, 
which  was  vented  in  the  sarcastic  piece  entitled 
"A  pious  meditation  on  a  broom-stick."  Butler,  the 
famous  author  of  the  "  Hudibras,"  could  not  allow 
Boyle's  prolixity  to  escape,  and  wrote  "An  occasional 
reflection  on  feeling  a  dog's  pulse  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege." But  though  men,  whose  only  logic  is  a  grin 
or  a  sneer,  might  raise  a  short  laugh  against  Boylb 
his  name  still  hves,  and  will  long  live,  in  England  as 
that  of  an  honest  searcher  after  truth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  a  list  of  his  scientific  and  religious 
works.  They  are  seldom  read  now,  having  done 
their  work  long  ago.  Some  of  his  treatises  on  moral 
and  spiritual  subjects  were  sufliciently  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  Rome,  where 
they    were  placed   in   the    list    of   prohibited   books. 

When    all   his  defects  have    been    noted  and    his 
merits  weighed,  the  decision  of  scientific  historians 
will,  doubtless,  be  that  Boyle   must  ever  be  placed 
amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who   have  advanced  J 
the  knowledge  and  civilization  of  mankind. 
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SIR    JOSEPH     BANKS. 

Though  Sir  Joseph  Banks  cannot  be  classed  with 
the  botanists  who  have  made  great  discoveries  in 
vegetable  physiology,  or  devised  new  classifications 
of  plants,  he,  nevertheless,  did  a  work  most  essential 
to  the  progress  of  every  science.  He  was  a  great 
collector,  and  to  this  honourable  and  laborious  pur- 
suit he  devoted  his  abilities,  his  hie,  and  his  fortune. 
We  all  know  that  without  a  sufficiency  of  accurate 
data  the  most  philosophical  of  students  is  soon 
brought  to  a  stand-still.  Now  such  observers  as 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  supply  the  necessary  facts  or 
phenomena  from  which  the  great  generalizers  and 
high  interpreters  of  Nature  draw  those  conclusions 
which  we  call  general  laws. 

When  we  consider  the  great  fame  which  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  enjoyed  in  his  own  time,  it  is  singular 
that  the  date  of  his  birth  should  be  matter  of  doubt, 
yet  no  less  than  four  different  days  are  named  by 
biographers  :  December  13th,  February  2nd,  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  and  January  4th,  1743,  the  last  alone 
being  correct.  The  following  is  the  entry  in  the 
baptismal  register  of  St,  James',  Westminster — 
"Feb.  26,  1743,  Joseph  Banks,  son  of  William,  Esq. 
"  and  Sarah,  born  on  January  4tli." 

The  family  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  trace  their  descent 
from  Simon  Banke,  whose  name  occurs  about  the 
year  1330  in  the  pedigrees  in  the  Herald's  College, 
but  the  name  was  written  "Bankes"  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.     No  member  of  the  family  had  excelled 
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■in  science  before  Sir  Joseph,  but  several  had  het^ 
political  offices.  The  great-grandfather  was  MemberJ 
of  Parliament  for  Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire ;  the] 
grandfather  was  chosen  Sheriff  for  the  same  County  I 
in  1736  and  Member  for  Peterborough.  But  neithcTj 
the  antiquity  of  the  family  nor  its  County  pr&-] 
eminence  would  have  given  the  name  any  importance  J 
except  in  local  histories.  It  was  reserved  for  thel 
eighteenth  descendant  of  the  Simon  Banke,  above? 
mentioned,  to  give  the  name  a  place  in  the  recordar^J 
of  science. 

The  preliminary  education  of  young  Banks  wasi 
conducted  until  his  ninth  year  under  private  tutors,  I 
then  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  the  boy  wa&l 
trained  for  four  years,  after  which  he  removed  to'l 
Eton  and  remained  there  until  his  eighteenth  year,  | 
when  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  Commoner  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1760.  Thus  the  Middlesex 
School  may  place  this  eminent  botanist  among  the 
Harrovians,  and  the  claim  must,  of  course,  be  ad-'* 
mitted  ;  but  this  still  leaves  to  Eton  the  unques 
tionable  right  of  classing  him  among  her  students. 
It  was  while  at  this  School  that  his  tastes  took  that 
direction  which  led  him  to  enduring  fame.  He 
had  been  at  Eton  about  a  year  when  he  was  one  day  J 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  growing 
along  the  banks  of  a  country-lane  near  the  Thame! 
The  thought  occurred — "  why  should  I  not  studi 
"  these  beauties  of  Nature  instead  of  worrying  myself' 
"  with  Latin  and  Greek?"     Many   other  boys  have. 
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probably,  put  the  same  question,  but  few  have  worked 
out  for  themselves  a  new  course  in  consequence. 
From  that  time  Banks  applied  himself  to  such 
studies  as  related  to  natural  history  and  especially  to 
botany.  To  his  delight,  an  old  copy  of  the  "Herbal," 
written  by  John  Gerarde,  gardener  to  the  famous 
Lord  Burleigh,  was  found  among  his  mother's  books, 
and  its  varied  information  fired  him  with  a  vehement 
zeal  for  collecting  specimens  of  plants  and  gaining 
information  about  them.  The  "  Herbal"  contained 
some  marvellous  and  even  absurd  statements,  especi- 
ally that  about  the  origin  of  the  Bernicle  goose, 
which  Gerarde  gravely  assures  us  is  produced  from 
a  shell-fish  resembling  a  mussel.  The  book,  how- 
ever, did  Banks  good  and  set  him  searching  for 
botanical  information  in  all  quarters.  He  soon  ex- 
tended Iiis  eager  inquiries  to  all  other  branches  of 
natural  history.  Horace  and  Virgil  were  only  read  as 
tiresome  duties,  and  when  he  left  Eton  for  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  carried 
with  him  the  reputation  of  a  butterfly  hunter  instead 
of  the  fame  of  a  Latin  verse  maker.  As  the  Univer- 
sity gave  him  little  help  in  his  favourite  studies,  he 
obtained  from  the  botanical  professor,  Dr.  Sibthorpe, 
[wrmission  to  invite  to  Oxford  from  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessor Israel  Lyons,  an  astronomer  and  naturalist, 
who  soon  formed  a  special  class  of  enthusiastic 
naturalists. 

Banks  left  the  University  with  the  usual  nobleman's 
degree,  one  merely  honorary,  in    1763,  and  the  next 
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year  came  into  possession,  by  his  father's  decease,  of 
an  ample  fortune,  which  was  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  his  favourite  science.  He  avoided  the  distracting 
dissipation  of  mere  general  society,  drew  gradually 
around  him  a  circle  of  naturalists,  and  took  tittle 
relaxation  of  any  kind  except  in  botanizing  tours  and 
angling,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  old  Izaak  Wal- 
ton. He  made  voyages  to  distant  countries  to  collect 
natural  history  specimens :  one  to  Newfoundland,  in 
1766,  another  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  first  famous 
expedition  of  Captain  Cook,  who  sailed  for  Tahiti  in 
1768.  The  scientific  character  of  this  celebrated 
voyage  was  really  due  to  Mr.  Banks,  who,  being 
intimate  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  at  tl 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  induced  him  to  provide  a 
staff  of  able  men  and  suitable  astronomical  and 
other  instruments.  Banks  obtained  the  post  of 
naturalist  to  the  expedition  for  himself  and  Swedish 
friend,  Dr.  Solander,  already  well-known  as  one  of 
the  most  able  pupils  of  Linnsus  and  by  his  cat 
logues  of  the  fossils  in  the  British  Museum. 
may  be  safely  declared  that  the  most  import; 
results  of  this  voyage  were  due  to  the  ccaseh 
exertions  and  great  liberality  of  Mr.  Banks,  froi 
whose  funds  many  of  the  necessary  expenses  wi 
provided.  He  returned  from  this  voyage  in  1771; 
and  would  gladly  have  been  at  still  greater  cost  in 
providing  a  large  scientific  staff'  for  the  second  voyage 
under  Cook,  when  the  insolence  or  ignorance  of  the. 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy  compelled  him  to  relinqi 
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his  design.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  when  the 
dull  routine  notions  or  superciliousness  of  a  vulgar 
official  has  damped  the  ardour  of  bold  and  self- 
denying  explorers.  As  Mr.  Banks  had  collected 
a  staff  of  assistants  for  his  anticipated  voyage,  he 
resolved  to  give  them  some  work  and  to  gain  further 
experience  by  a  trip  to  Iceland.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  1772,  and  the  tour  amply  repaid  the 
zealous  projector,  who  enriched  his  museum  with 
numerous  specimens  of  Arctic  vegetables  and  min- 
erals. Nor  were  the  remains  of  the  old  Norse 
literature  neglected,  many  Icelandic  MSS.  being  pur- 
chased, which  enrich  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  now  felt  that  some  honour  should  be  given 
to  so  bold  and  liberal  a  promoter  of  science.  The 
Royal  Society  elected  him  as  President  in  1777,  on 
the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Pringle ;  and,  four  years 
later,  the  dignity  of  Baronet  was  conferred  on  him 
by  George  III,  who  was  delighted  to  bestow  this 
mark  of  favour  on  one  he  highly  honoured,  for  the 
zeal  shewn  in  promoting  the  scientific  reputation  of 
England. 

The  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society  did 
not  prove  a  bed  of  roses  ;  some  accused  him  of 
neglecting  mathematicians,  others  insinuated  that  the 
President  was  thrusting  into  the  Society  mere  rich 
and  titled  men,  passing  over  the  claims  of  the 
really  learned.  But  on  the  8th  of  January,  1784,  a 
vote  was  passed,  by  a  large  majority,  approving 
the  conduct  of  the  President.      The  minority  uttered 
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some  fierce  threats  about  a  secession  and  setting  up 
a  rival  societ}',  but  the  storm  was  gradually  hushed, 
until  at  last  a  few  grumblings  only  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  Society,  It  is  probable  that  one  charge 
brought  against  Sir  Joseph  Banks— that  he  was  too 
anxious  to  introduce,  as  members,  persons  known  only 
for  wealth  or  rank — was  quite  true.  But  the  Presi- 
dent hoped  by  this  means  to  give  the  Society  greater 
influence ;  he  could  not  forget  how  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  enabled  him  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  science  on  Cook's  first  voyage. 
He  may  have  supposed  that  other  Earls  might  do  for 
his  successors  what  one  had  done  for  him  personally. 
The  remainder  of  Sir  Joseph  Bamks'  life  was 
passed  without  any  remarkable  incident,  but  was 
marked  by  incessant  efforts  to  form  a  great  museum 
of  natural  history  and  to  make  the  Royal  Society  a 
thoroughly  effective  means  for  promoting  science 
both  in  England  and  Europe.  No  man  ever  worked 
harder  for  such  objects,  and  all  the  great  steps  for  the 
promotion  of  geographical  and  botanical  knowledge, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  must  be  ascribed  to  liis  direct  or 
indirect  influence.  Besides  these  labours  he  was  ever 
ready  with  purse  and  personal  efforts  to  aid  any 
Institution  which  had  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  human  knowledge  and  happiness.  The  African 
Association,  established  in  1788  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  did  much  for  the  ex- 
tension of  geographical  knowledge  in  Africa.      He 
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was  also  liberal  in  rewarding  captains  of  ships  and 
travellers  who  transported  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  one  region  to  another.  Thus  he  procured  the 
bread-fruit  plant  to  be  brought  to  the  West  India 
Islands  from  Tahiti,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Government ;  brought  the  fruits  of  some  Oriental 
countries  into  central  America  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  was  the  means  of  mtroducing  many  choice  plants 
into  the  newly-established  Kew  Gardens.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  bring  men  of  learning,  and  especially 
naturalists  of  all  ranks,  together  by  his  Sunday 
evening  conversationey  and  thus  succeeded  in  dis- 
seminating not  only  his  own  botanical  knowledge, 
but  in  giving  opportunities  to  others  for  making 
known  their  discoveries.  A  life  thus  honourably 
spent  might  have  been  well  deemed  worthy  of  a 
Peerage;  but  as  it  was  scarcely  consistent  with  British 
notions  of  propriety  to  elevate  a  mere  promoter  of 
science  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  thought  suffici- 
ent to  confer,  in  1795,  the  red  riband  of  the  Bath 
on  the  zealous  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  short  suspension  of  the  war  between  England 
and  Napoleon,  in  1802,  gave  the  Institute  of  France 
the  opportunity  of  shewing  respect  for  the  English 
botanist  by  electing  him  one  of  their  Foreign  As- 
sociates. Even  the  irritated  Napoleon,  enraged  as 
he  was  with  England  after  the  renewal  of  the  contest, 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  listen  to  the  appeals  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  behalf  of  English  Scientific  men 
detained  in  France  by  the  spiteful  and  unmanly  orders 
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of  himself,  on  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  In 
fact,  the  liberality  of  this  noble-hearted  botanist  can 
only  be  fitly  described  "by  the  word — splendid.  No 
matter  what  the  country  or  the  creed  of  a  distressed 
man  of  science,  the  purse  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was 
ever  open  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability.  On  many 
occasions  he  induced  the  English  Government  to 
restore  to  France  various  artistic,  zoological,  and 
botanical  collections  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
British  cruisers.  When  the  French  navigator,  La 
Perouse,  was  sent  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  1785,  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
suggested  to  the  Admiralty  the  propriety  of  giving 
orders  to  the  English  cruisers  to  assist  the  French 
Expedition  wherever  found.  The  Government  sent 
out  directions  to  this  effect,  and  though  the  un- 
fortunate Perouse  perished  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
the  generous  intentions  of  the  English  Admiralty 
were  appreciated  by  the  French  Government. 

The  latter  years  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  life  were 
passed  chiefly  in  his  study  and  library,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  extensive  natural  history  collections, 
he  bore  the  most  severe  and  long  protracted  attacks 
of  gout  with  a  fortitude  equal  to  the  energy  with 
which  he  had  conducted  his  scientific  journeys. 
His  sister,  Sophia,  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1779,  were  his  most  devoted  attendants. 
His  sister  died  two  years  before  him,  but  Lady 
Banks  gave  the  most  devoted  attention  to  all  ~ 

the  sufferings  of  her  noble-minded  husband. 
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friends  who  saw  him  towards  the  close  of  life, 
when  his  limbs  were  almost  paralyzed,  could  not 
avoid  remarking  the  melancholy  contrast  between 
the  once  athletic  frame  which  had  borne  the  cold  of 
the  mountains  of  Terra  del  Fuego  without  shrinking, 
when  three  of  his  companions  perished,  and  even  the 
hardy  Dr.  Soiander  almost  succumbed.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  died  on  the  19th  of  June,  1820,  at  Spring 
Grove,  Middlesex.  He  was  buried,  as  his  Will 
enjoined,  in  the  Church-yard  of  the  Parish  in  which 
he  died,  at  Heston,  and  his  friends  and  relations 
were  requested  to  refrain  from  raising  any  monu- 
ment to  tiis  memory. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  might  be  classed  with  literary 
men,  as  he  wrote  on  the  rust  in  corn,  on  Spring 
wheat,  on  the  introduction  of  the  potato  to  Britain, 
on  the  best  management  of  strawberries,  figs,  the 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  the  American  cranberry.  He 
also  published  some  interesting  facts  on  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  the  Merino  sheep  in  Spain,  which 
were  highly  esteemed  by  graziers  and  wool-growers. 
Some  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  the  apple  aphis 
to  England,  "  Observations  on  a  hunting  spider,"  and 
a  few  papers  on  antiquarian  topics  complete  the  list 
of  his  works,  most  of  which  must  be  sought  in  the 
printed  reports  of  the  horticultural,  the  Linna-an,  and 
in  the  well-known  "  Archfeologia."  His  extensive 
hbrary  and  correspondence  with  learned  and  scientific 
foreigners  were  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  he  had  long  been  a  most  able  Trustee. 
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His  Statue  by  Chantrey  is  appropriately  placed  in  the 
Entrance-hall,  having  been  presented  to  the  Trustees 
by  the  friends  who  had  subscribed  for  its  erection. 

Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  ha\x,  in  late  years, 
promoted  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  none  have 
excelled  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  enthusiasm,  perse- 
verance, and  unsparing  liberality.  We  have  natur- 
alists now  Uving  among  us  who  are  far  superior  to 
him  in  profundity  and  comprehensiveness,  but  none 
of  these  are  likely  to  promote  the  study  of  zoology 
and  botany  to  a  greater  extent  than  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 


SIR    JOHN    FREDERICK    WILLIAM^ 
HERSCHEL,  Bart.  ^ 

This  is  the  greatest  Scientific  name  on  the  lists  of 
Eton  College.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  ranked 
amongst  the  highest  mathematicians  of  Europe. 
Some  difficult  mathematical  questions  were  once 
being  discussed  by  a  few  scientific  gentlemen,  when 
one  of  them  cut  short  the  debate  by  observing, 
"  there  are  but  three  men  in  Europe  quite  masters  of 
"  this  point,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  is  one.' 

Sir  John  Herschel  was  born  on  the  7th  of  M; 
1792,  in  his  father's  well-known  house  in  the  Wini 
Road,  Slough,  where  the  great  forty-feet  reflecting 
telescope  was  so  long  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
travellers  by  the  stage  coaches  which  formerly  ran 
along  the  adjoining  Bath  Road.  The  telescope  has 
long  been  removed,  but  the  speculum  and  a  part 
of  the   old   case    remain  to    enable    us   to    identify 
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the  present  private  residence  with  the  house  so  long 
the  centre  of  scientific  interest.  Fourier  called  it 
"  one  of  the  remarkable  spots  of  the  civilized  world," 
and  all  who  recollect  the  long  series  of  observations 
made  there  with  the  twenty-feet  reflector  will  admit 
the  description  to  be  literally  true.  John  was  the 
only  son  of  the  famous  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  had  his  mind  trained  to  its 
ultimate  power  and  finish  by  six  successive  educa- 
tional courses.  His  father's  astronomical  zeal  and 
some  of  his  skill  were  soon  communicated  to  the 
son  :  this  formed  the  first  and  the  most  influential 
stage  of  his  education.  Then  came  the  teaching  of 
his  scientific  aunt,  Miss  Caroline  Herschel.  His  third 
course  of  training  was  received  at  a  private  school 
near  Maidenhead,  conducted  by  Dr.  Gretton,  who 
afterwards  became  Dean  of  Hereford.  The  youth 
then  went  to  Eton,  and  passed  from  this  School  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  so  earnestly 
pursued  his  favourite  mathematical  studies  that  he 
came  out  Senior  Wrangler  in  1813,  Professor  Peacock 
being  next  to  him.  He  also  took  the  first  place  as 
Smith's  Prizeman,  Peacock  being  again  the  second. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  University,  Herschel  shewed 
how  steadily  he  could  tread  the  astronomical  road 
along  which  his  renowned  father  had  travelled,  by 
beginning  a  series  of  observations  on  the  double- 
stars,  which  he  carried  on  for  eight  years,  and  then 
reported  the  result  to  the  Royal  Society  in  a  cata- 
logue containing  the  positions  of  nearly  400  double- 
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Stars.  This  had  cost  htm  and  his  assistant,  James 
South,  afterwards  Sir  James  South,  about  10,000 
distinct  calculations.  The  report  of  this  noble  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  heavens  soon 
elicited  the  admiration  of  foreign  Scientific  Men, 
and  especially  of  the  French  Academy,  who  voted 
their  medal  for  astronomical  discoveries  to  the  man 
who  had  numbered  and  described  so  many  of  those 
mysterious  revolving  suns.  The  newly-established 
Astronomical  Society  followed  the  example  of  the 
French  by  giving  the  gold  medal,  for  the  year  1826, 
to  the  Astronomer  on  whom  the  philosophical  world 
had  now  fixed  its  attention.  Four  years  previously 
Sir  -William  had  died,  having  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four  and  having  seen  his  son  the  successful 
and  honoured  promoter  of  the  science  to  which 
his  own  life  had  been  devoted.  The  father's  grave 
is  in  Upton  Church,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  place 
where  he  had  so  often  searched  into  the  depths  of 
the  heavens, 

Herschel  had  already  done  enough  to  give  him 
place  for  ages  in  the  records  of  astronomical  science, 
but  he  worked  with  more  energy  than  hitherto  at 
Slough,  as  if  inspired  by  the  influence  of  his  departed 
father.  By  the  year  1 833  he  had  dra^vn  up  no  less  than 
six  catalogues  of  the  double-stars,  besides  observations 
on  about  2000  of  those  celestial  and  far-off  bodu 
called  nebula,  which  seem  to  be  vast  collections 
suns  or  solar  systems,  all  moved  and  sustained  in  S] 
by  that  yet  unknown  power  which  we  call  attractii 
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The  northern  part  of  the  heavens  was  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  grand  aims  of  Herschel  ;  he,  there- 
fore, took  upon  himself  the  sole  cost  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  south  of  Africa,  and  was  occupied  for 
more  than  three  years  near  Cape  Town  in  observing 
the   starry    groups    of    the    Southern    skies.      The 
clusters    of    suns,    called   the    milky-way,   were   the 
special  objects  of  his  attention,  and  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  stars  detected  in  that  wonderful  stellar  band 
astonished  the  astronomer,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
the  overwhelming  spectacle  of   starry  "  systems  on 
"systems  piled."     To  count  such  hosts  of  worlds 
may  seem  an  impossibility,  but  the  number  of  stars 
actually  counted,  as  having  passed  over  2,299  ^^1^" 
scopic-fields  of  view,  amounted  to  68,948,  and  the 
number   of  stars  visible  in  the  milky-way,  through 
the  twenty-feet  reflector  with  a  diameter  of  eighteen 
inches,   was  estimated  at  5,331,572,  a  starry  multi- 
tude simply  baffling  all  attempts  of  the  imagination. 
The  result  of  all  this  vast  labour  was  published  in 
1847,   ^^^    Duke    of    Northumberland    patriotically 
bearing  the  whole  cost.      In  addition  to  this  large 
amount  of  astronomical  work.  Sir  John  Her-schel 
devoted  much  time  to  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
to  the  two  great  theories  connected  with  its  nature 
and  effects.     The  laws  of  sound,  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  on  silvered  bodies,  and  the  scientific  re- 
searches  connected    with    solar    chemistry   in   their 
relation  to  photography  all  occupied  his  prolonged 

attention.      The  proper  mode  of  fixing  the  photo- 
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graphic  images  by  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  I 
was  his  unaided  discovery.     Besides  the  wide  range  J 
of  subjects  connected  with  the    action  of  light    on,  I 
animal,    vegetable,    and    mineral    bodies,    this    most  J 
zealous  scientific  worker  often  turned  aside  from  his 
astronomical  studies  to  consider  the  great  questions 
connected    with    geology    and    physical    geography. 
Doubtless,  all  the  above  subjects  are  so  closely  r&.  ■ 
lated  that  the  study  of  one  would  naturally  lead  an  I 
active  and  vigorous  mind  to  the  rest.    But  the  extent,.! 
variety,  and  especially  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  all  J 
Sir  John  Herschel's  work  exhibit   to  us  a    mind  I 
endowed  not  only  with  a  great  capacity  for  one  but  I 
for  all  sciences. 

In   estimating   the    amount    of    his   labours,   thel 
numerous  works  written  by  him,  for  the  extension! 
and  popularizing  of  science,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
His  contributions  to  the  pubhcations  of  the  Royal 
and  other  Societies  amounted  to  131  ;  and  his  valu- 
able papers  on  astronomy  and  philosophy,  furnishe4« 
to    some  of  the    leading  Cyclopsedias,  would  formfl 
a  compact  scientific  library.     The  "  Physical  Astron- 
omy "    appeared     in    1823,    in    the    "Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana" ;    the  popular  "Outlines  of  Astron-, 
omy "    were    originally    published    in    the  "Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,"    in     1832,    and    were    translated    intd 
Russian,  Arabic,  and  Chinese.     He  also    wrote  foj 
"  Lardner's  Cyclopedia"    the    famous  "Preliminai 
discourse  on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  whid 
has  stimulated  the    minds  of  thousands  to  enquitj 
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into  the  great  laws  ever  working  around  us.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  popular  and  general  works 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  will  not  be  in  the  least 
degree  surprised  to  find  in  him  something  of  poetic 
genius  and  susceptibility.  Numerous  passages  in  the 
"  Outlines "  and  in  "  The  preliminary  discourse " 
are  suflRcient  to  prove  that  the  astronomer  and  the 
philosopher  are  only  poets  who  have  married  the 
sciences. 

Sir  John  Herschel  did  not,  like  some  great  men, 
think  marriage  incompatible  with  philosophy.  He 
married,  in  1829,  Margaret  Brodie  Stewart,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  D.  D.,  and  found, 
unlike  Lord  Bacon,  that  wedlock  was  no  necessary 
hindrance  to  study. 

In  1831,  itwas  thought  becoming  to  pay  science 
a  compliment  by  creating  Sir  John  a  knight  of  the 
Guelphic  Order,  and  after  his  return  from  the  Cape 
he  was  created  a  Baronet.  Other  honours  marked 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  universally  held.  Oxford 
created  him  a  D.  C.  L.  in  1839  ;  ^^  was  elected 
President  of  the  Astronomical  Society  in  1848  and 
appointed  Master  of  the  Mint  in  1840.  He  had 
still  many  years  of  life  before  him,  but  these  could 
not  be  marked  by  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  his 
earlier  years, — that  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
steady  devotion  to  work  characterized  him  until  near 
the  end,  and  the  repeated  surveys  of  the  scientific 
ground  which  he  had  already  mapped  out,  gave 
opportunities   for    correction    and    expansion   which 
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were  not  lost.  Thus  the  years  glided  by,  full  of  I 
interest  derived  from  his  absorbing  studies  and  from 
his  official  duties.  The  companions  and  assistants  of 
his  early  labours  gradually  passed  away,  and  he  was 
standing  amid  a  new  generation.  But  by  that  new 
generation  he  was  honoured ;  he  had  linked  himself 
to  his  own  age  by  those  great  discoveries  which 
made  him  a  man  fitted  for  every  age.  "  His  early 
teacher  and  aunt  died  in  1848,  having  seen  her 
former  pupil  raised  to  the  height  of  scientific  honours. 
Sir  James  South,  the  early  associate  of  Herschel  in 
his  star  catalogues,  died  in  1867,  and  many  others 
who  had  united  with  the  Astronomer  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  science,  or  to  secure  her  frontiers  from 
invasion,  had  departed  years  before. 

The  end  came  at  last :  the  greatest  Astronomer 
of  England  and,  probably,  the  greatest  of  her  purely 
Scientific  Men,  died  the  nth  of  May,  1871,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  custom  of 
interring  the  great  men  of  England  in  the  magnifi- 
cent burial-place  of  so  many  kings,  statesmen,  and 
poets  was  kept  up  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Hekschel, 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  19th  of 
May,  the  grave  being  then  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
sincere  mourners  who,  though  feeling  that  a  noble 
work  had  been  accomplished  by  the  deceased,  felt 
also  that  the  science  of  England  and  Europe  had  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  by  his  death, 

The  believers  in  hereditary  genius  will  have  their 
faith  confirmed  by  the  Uves  of  tlie  Herschels,  father 
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and  son.  A  mere  glance  at  the  papers  furnished  to 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  from  the  year  1780  to 
1815  by  the  elder  Herschel,  and  at  the  131  metnoirs 
and  other  works  of  the  son,  will  shew  how  closely 
the  two  resemble  each  other  in  that  persevering  and 
sagacious  industry  in  which  scientific  and  literary 
men  are  so  often  wanting.  Both  lived  nobly,  and 
the  graves  of  both  are  in  appropriate  places:  that 
of  the  father  in  a  simple  country  Church,  the  ivy- 
mantled  tower  of  which  is  suggestive  of  the  deep 
quietude  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  a  laborious 
life ;  the  son's  grave  shews  that  England  does  not 
always  forget  to  honour  her  intellectual  and  scientific 
children. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

TRB     ETON     LITERARY     MEN. 

The  Poets,  Novelists,  and  Historians  who  have 
been  educated  at  Eton  would  require  many  volumes 
were  all  the  details  of  their  lives  given  and  all  the 
peculiarities  of  their  works  noted.  The  short  de- 
scriptions in  this  Chapter  will  include  only  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  writer ;  giving, 
in  fact,  a  Portrait  and  not  a  life. 


THE    POETS. 

Three  Poets  only,  of  a  high  order,  are  included  in 
the  Eton  Lists :  six  names  are,  indeed,  given  in  this 
Section,  but  the  first  three  cannot  be  placed  above 
Poets  of  the  second  or  third  class.  Many  may 
question  the  right  of  the  first  to  bear  the  name 
of  Poet  at  all,  unless,  indeed,  the  fine  old  Greek 
word  be  taken  to  include  a  common-place  verse- 
maker.      But   it   would  be  an   act  of  the  harshest 
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cruelty  to  strike  out  from  the  Poetic  roll  the  name 
of  one  whom  custom  has  long  allowed  to  be  in 
that  list  ;  especially  as,  in  modern  times,  a  dozen 
names  of  mere  versifiers  might  be  given  who  are  all 
called  Poets. 


THOMAS    TUSSER. 

It  is  to  this  Poet  that  the  reference  above  applies  ; 
but  however  his  rank  in  the  poetic  kingdom  may  be 
disputed  now,  he  was  at  one  time  deemed  on  a  level 
with  Virgil. 

Tusser's  social  position  was  that  of  a  gentleman, 
his  family  arms  being  recorded  in  the  Herald's  books 
for  1570.  He  was  born,  according  to  some,  in  1523, 
but  others  give  the  year  1515.  His  family  seems  to 
have  been  poor,  for  he  was  early  placed  among  the 
choir  boys  in  the  Collegiate  chapel  tlien  existing 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  of  Wallingford, 
His  voice  proved  so  good  that  he  was  "impressed"  to 
sing  in  the  different  Royal  chapels,  and  at  last  was 
sent  to  the  choir  at  St.  Paul's,  where  he  received 
music  lessons  from  the  organist.  He  then  went  to 
Eton,  perhaps  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Paget, 
and  from  this  school  proceeded  to  some  college  at 
Cambridge.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  severity 
of  the  Eton  Head-master,  Nicholas  Udall,  the  autlior 
of  tlie  oldest  extant  English  comedy,  "  Ralph  Roy- 
ster  Doyster,"  Udall,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  of  the  comic  vein  in  his  nature,  if 
we  can  trust  Tussek's  account.     The  following  bit 
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of  autobiography  will  illustrate  the  above  remarks, 
and  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  criticising 
Mr,  Tusser's  poetry  and  versification  : — 

"  From  Paul's  1  weut,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  stralghtways  the  Latin  phrase; 
Where  lifty-tbree  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had, — 
For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all. 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was. 
See,  Udail,  see  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  mc  poor  lad  !  " 

TussER  spent  many  years  in  the  establishment  of. 
Lord  Paget,  perhaps  as  musician  and  Poet,  and  after- J 
wards  became  a  farmer  and  grazier.     In  these  occu-  | 
pations  he  gained  the  knowledge  which  enabled  him  | 
to  write  the  poem  entitled  "  A  hundred  good  points 
of  husbandry."     The  work  was  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Five  hundred   points  of  good 
husbandry."    The  poem  was  long  in  great  repute,  and 
one  agricultural  nobleman  proposed  that  it  should  be 
read  by  boys  in   schools,  and  even    got    by    heart. 
But  if  the  book  cannot  be  called  a  poem,  the  versi- 
fication is  not   bad ;   Southey  calls  him  a  "  homely 
rhymer,"  but  Wharton  gives  him  a  far  higher  place. 
TussER  died  between  the  years   1580   and  1585,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Mildred's  Church,  the  Poultry. 

GILES    FLETCHER, 
the    son  of    Dr.    Giles    Fletcher,    the    diplomatist,* 
was  born  about  the  year   1580,  passed  some  years  at 

•  Pages  39J— 397- 
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Eton  and  then  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  Vicar  of  Alderton,  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  died  in  1623.  He  holds  a  place  in  litera- 
ture by  his  poem  entitled  "Christ's  victory  in  heaven, 
"Christ's  triumph  on  earth,  Christ's  triumph  over 
"  death,  Christ's  triumph  after  death."  The  work  is 
full  of  beauties,  though  some  critics  object  to  the 
laboured  antithesis  which  marks  many  parts.  But 
these  very  passages  possess  an  appearance  of  strength, 
which  arrests  attention  and  fixes  the  lines  firmly  in 
the  memory.  The  versification  and  many  of  the 
expressions  remind  us  of  Spenser.  The  passage  on 
"  Love,"  beginning 

"  Love  doth  make  the  Heavens  to  move 
And  the  Sun  doth  burn  in  love/' 

has  many  striking  thoughts. 

PHINEAS    FLETCHER 

was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Giles  just  mentioned, 
being  born  in  1584.  He  too  was  educated  at  Eton, 
from  which  he  went  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1600,  and  becoming  a  Fellow  there  con- 
tinued in  the  College  until  presented  to  the  living  of 
Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  in  1621.  His  principal  work  has 
a  most  misleading  title,  "  The  Purple  Island,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,"  and  describes,  in  a  fantastical  allegory, 
the  human  body  and  also  the  passions  of  the  soul. 
Like  his  brother,  Phineas  continually  reminds  the 
reader  of  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene,"  and  some  of 
the  stanzas  are  worth  reading    for   vigour   of  dc- 
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scription  and  sustained  imagery.  But  most  modern 
readers  will  soon  weary  of  tracing  a  simple  idea 
through  whole  pages  of  elaborate  and  cold  allegory. 
Fancy  abounds,  but  the  glow  and  energy  of  imagina- 
tion hardly  ever  appear. 

EDMUND    WALLER. 

We  now  come  to  an  Eton  Poet  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  does  really  treat  of  matters  which  touch  the 
human  heart.  His  life  was  one  of  active  participation 
in  the  struggles  of  his  time,  and  his  own  experience 
had  given  him  more  sympathy  with  men  and  men's 
affairs  than  was  ever  felt  by  either  of  the  Fletchers. 

This  Poet  was  born  at  Coleshill,  Hertfordshire,  on 
the  3rd  of  March,   1605,   his  father  being  Robert 
Waller,  Esq.   of  Amersham,  Bucks.      The  Wallers 
were  related  both  to  the  Cromwells  and   Hampdens, 
and  these  connections  were   of  great  service  in  pro- 
tecting  the    Poet    amid   the   perils    of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.      The  boy  had  one  road  to  happiness 
prepared  for  him  by  a  fortune  of  ,^3,500  a  year, 
equal  to  <^  14,000  per  annum  now.      He  was  placed 
at  Eton  when  young,  and  then  seems  to  have  entered 
at   King's    as  a  fellow-commoner.      He   must   have 
been   a   tolerably    close    student    of    the    Latin    and 
Greek  classics,  as  he  always  shewed  a  ready  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.     He  entered 
the  House   of  Commons  when  but  a  minor,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  for  Amersham,  and  sat  for  this  snug 
little    borough    on    subsequent    occasions,    being    a 
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member  of  nearly  all  the  Parliaments  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  I  to  the  year  1685.  He  married 
twice,  contriving  to  get  a  large  fortune  by  the  first 
wife,  and,  probably,  added  somewhat  to  his  estate 
on  his  second  marriage. 

Waller  joined  with  the  Parliament  against  the 
king,  until  feeling  that  matters  were  being  pushed  to 
extremities  he  began  to  support  the  Royal  party. 
Being  charged  with  attempting  to  organize  a  rising 
in  the  city  of  London,  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  found  guilty,  was  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  only  escaped  capital  punishment  by 
betraying  all  his  confederates  and  by  the  influence  of 
his  powerful  friends.  He  was  liberated  from  prison  in 
a  year,  on  paying  a  fine  of  ,5^10,000  and  leaving  the 
country.  After  much  solicitation  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  England  by  the  favour  of  Cromwell,  whom 
he  then  lauded  in  the  poem  entitled  the  "  Panegyrick." 
When  Charles  II  returned,  Waller  shewed  his 
courtier-like  pliability  by  writing  adulatory  odes  in 
honour  of  the  king,  but  his  Majesty  told  him  plainly 
that  more  genius  was  shewn  in  the  ode  on  Cromwell 
than  in  the  poem  on  his  own  return.  Waller,  like 
all  insincere  men,  had  an  excuse  ready — "  We  poets 
"  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  fact."  The  pleasant 
and  easy  manners  of  Waller,  combined  with  his 
wit  and  information,  soon  made  him  the  especial 
favourite  of  the  king,  who  had  but  one  serious  charge 
to  bring  against  the  Poet, — that  he  drank  water  in- 
stead  of  wine,   a  terrible  oflfence  against  all  social 
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propriety  in  the  eyes  of  Charles.  Waller  sought 
the  Provostship  of  Eton  in  1665,  and  the  easy  king 
was  quite  willing  to  give  the  place  to  so  pleasant  a 
companion.  But  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Premier, 
refused  to  seal  the  necessary  documents.  Fifteen 
years  later  Waller  again  made  a  similar  application ; 
the  king  was  still  willing  but  now  the  Privy  Council 
interfered,  alleging  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  re- 
quired the  Provost  of  Eton  to  be  in  clerical  orders. 

Soon  after  this  Waller  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Beaconsfield,  leaving  for  ever  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  "  he  was  the  delight,"  and  en- 
deavouring, in  the  quietude  of  his  country-seat,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  dropsy,  which  was  then  fast 
undermining  his  health.  The  effort  was,  however, 
in  vain;  the  pleasant  and  witty  courtier  gradually 
declined,  and  the  last  day  came  on  October  21st, 
1687,  the  year  before  the  Great  Revolution  which 
changed  the  current  of  English  history. 

Waller  held  one  of  the  highest  places  as  a  Poet 
in  his  own  age.  To  say  that  he  was  deemed 
far  superior  to  Milton  or  Shakespeare  would  have 
sounded  like  a  truism  to  his  contemporaries.  He 
is  seldom  read  now ;  such  is  the  fate  of  all  works 
which  rest  for  popularity  on  form  rather  than  on 
thought.  But  there  are  passages  which  have  become 
fixed  in  men's  hearts  and  will  save  Waller  from 
oblivion.  The  song  "  Go,  lovely  rose "  is  one  of 
these  immortal  gems  of  art;  the  Unes  "To  a  lady 
singing   a    song    of    his    composing  "   contain    the 
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beautiful  stanza  in  which  he  compares  himself  to  the 
eagle  wounded  by  an  arrow  feathered  with  one  of  its 
own  plumes  : — • 

"That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 
Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 
Espyed  a  feather  of  his  own 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high." 

The  two  Hues  in  the  poem  "  Waller's  last  thoughts  " 
will  be  remembered  by  some — 

"  The  souPs  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed,  , 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made.'' 

The  tomb  of  Waller  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  Beaconsfield  Church-yard,  and  those  who 
read  the  five  inscriptions  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
high  honours  heaped  on  the  Poet  by  the  men  of  his 
own  age.  He  so  much  improved  his  native  tongue, 
we  are  told,  "  that  if  the  Muses  should  cease  to  use 
"  Latin  and  Greek,  they  would  select  the  English  for 
"their  language." 

THOMAS   GRAY. 

The  author  of  the  far-famed  "  Elegy  in  a  country 
church-yard  "  will  be  called  by  some  the  greatest  of 
the  Eton  Poets ;  those  who  object  to  rank  him  so 
high  must  consider  the  genius  of  Shelley  to  be 
above  that  of  Gray,  for  Shelley  is  the  only  Etonian 
who  can  be  brought  into  competition  with  the  author 
of  "  the  Bard." 

Thomas  Gray  was  born  the  i6th  of  December, 
17 16,  in  Cornhill,  London,  where  his  father  practised 
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as  a  scrivener.  The  early  education  of  the  boy  was 
conducted  by  his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  given 
especial  attention  to  the  training  of  this  only  survivor 
of  her  twelve  children ;  she  lived  until  the  year  1 733, 
long  enough  to  see  her  son's  ability  recognized  and 
his  fame  secured.  When  Gray  entered  Eton  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Mr.  Antrobus,  then  one  of  the  Assistant-masters, 
From  Eton  he  passed  to  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
in  1734.  His  retired  habits  and  nervous  sensitiveness 
made  his  University  life  unhappy  ;  this  was  increased 
by  his  dislike  to  mathematical  studies,  and  he  left 
Cambridge  without  trying  for  a  degree.  He  made 
tour  through  parts  of  France  and  Italy  with  Horace] 
Walpole,  but  the  different  tastes  of  the  two  led  them 
to  separate  and  Gray  returned  to  England  in  1741. 
He  had  given  up  his  original  object  of  studying  for 
the  Bar,  and  now  devoted  himself  to  reading  and 
literature.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Cambridge,  on  account 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  its  libraries.  Visits  to 
London,  to  be  near  the  British  Museum,  and 
Stoke  Foges,  near  Eton,  where  his  mother  resided, 
were  the  only  relaxations  from  close  study.  A  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1765,  and  to  tlie  lake  country  in  1769, 
tended  to  improve  his  delicate  health.  In  1768 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
shewed  his  appreciation  of  Gray's  learning  by 
pointing  him  to  the  Chair  of  Modern  History,  foi 
which  he  was  well  qualified  by  a  long  and  wide' 
course  of  reading. 
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In  1770  a  serious  affection  of  the  lungs  warned 
him  of  danger,  and  a  tour  in  Wales  was  undertaken 
with  the  hope  of  alleviation.  All  the  symptoms 
became  worse,  and,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1771,  he 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach 
while  at  dinner  in  the  hall  of  Pembroke  College. 
From  this  he  never  recovered,  and  died  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month.  His  body  was  removed 
from  Cambridge  to  the  beautifully  secluded  church- 
yard of  Stoke  Poges,  near  Eton,  where  he  was  buried 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  mother  and  aunt. 

To  say  that  Gray's  fame,  as  a  Poet,  was  higher 
in  former  times  than  at  present,  is  merely  to  repeat 
an  observation  applicable  to  all  writers  except  those 
of  the  very  highest  order.      Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton  are  viewed  with  increasing 
^  reverence  as  ages  pass  along  and  as  civilization  ex- 
tends.    There  are  no  successors  to  such  men ;  but 
the  poets  of  the  second  rank  are  succeeded  by  others 
who    take    their    places    and   effectually   hide   them 
from  the  public  gaze.      When  endeavouring  to  esti- 
mate the  mental  character  of  Gray,  his  extensive 
learning  must  not  be  forgotten.     He  is  said  to  have 
read  all  the  historians  and  chroniclers  of  England, 
France,   and    Italy.      He    was    versed    in    heraldry, 
botany,   and   zoology,  and   had  perused  the   whole 
range   of    classical    literature.      His    poetical   works 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :    original    Eng- 
lish   poems,   translations    into    English,    and    Latin 

poetical  compositions.     The  original  English  pieces 
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are  both  serious  and  comic.  The  best  among  the 
former  are  "  The  Elegy,"  the  ode  "  On  a  distant 
prospect  of  Eton  College,"  "  The  Bard,"  "  The  pro- 
gress of  Poesy,"  and  the  ode  "  For  Music,"  Among 
the  translations  the  most  praised  are  "  The  descent  of 
Odin"  and  "The  fatal  sisters,"  both  from  the  Norse; 
"  The  triumphs  of  Owen  "  and  the  "  Death  of  Hoel," 
both  from  the  Welsh.  Among  his  best  comic  pieces 
are  "  A  long  story  "  and  "  On  the  death  of  a  favourite 
cat,"  both  of  which  shew  much  humour.  His  Latin 
compositions  attest  the  finished  scholar,  and  displav 
the  same  elaboration  and  taste  as  all  his  other  works. 
The  principal  quality  in  Gkay's  poetical  works  is  a 
tasteful  selection  of  simple  and  appropriate  images. 
This  constitutes  the  charm  in  the  celebrated  "Elegy," 
which  owes  its  power  to  a  succession  of  suggestive 
images  and  not  to  any  fervency  of  imagination  or 
depth  of  pathos. 


PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY. 

This  great,  but  unhappy  and  undeveloped,  Pi 
was  so  truly  endowed  with  genius  of  the  very  loftiest 
order  that  he  has  influenced  to  this  day  the  minds  of 
our  most  able  writers.      His  wild  dreams  and  illogical. 
conclusions  are  quietly  put  aside,  but   his  vehemi 
denunciation    of   public  lies  and  "  organized  hy 
crisies"  are  accepted  and  echoed  by  the  real  leaders 
modern  thought. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shellev  was  born  at  Field-pl; 
near  Horsham,  Sussex,  nn  rhe  4th  of  August,  i^gi 
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and,  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his  life,  was  educated 
at  home  with  his  sister.  He  was  then  sent  to  a 
private  school  near  Brentford,  called  Sion  House 
Academy,  where  his  almost  feminine  temperament 
and  extreme  sensitiveness  exposed  him  to  peculiar 
mental  torture  from  the  ruder  natures  and  more 
animal  characters  of  his  companions.  He  entered 
Eton  when  thirteen,  and  there  further  misery  awaited 
him  from  his  obstinate  refusal  to  become  a  "  fag." 
He  cared  little  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  School, 
but  was  no  idler,  studying  the  natural  history  of 
Pliny  and  occupying  himself  with  chemical  experi- 
ments. He  left  Eton  in  1 808,  studied  at  home  for 
two  years  and  then  entered  at  University  College, 
Oxford.  He  had  previously  commenced  his  warfare 
against  what  he  deemed  the  absurdities  of  the  popu- 
lar theology,  and  now  took  the  extraordinary  course 
of  sending  a  pamphlet  to  the  heads  of  the  Colleges, 
requesting  tliem  to  prove  that  atheism  was  false ! 
None  of  the  tutors  had  humour  enough  to  call  upon 
the  rash  Undergraduate  for  a  series  of  syllogisms 
proving  the  truth  of  atheism.  Expulsion  was  an 
easier  mode  of  answering  the  rude  enquirer  ;  and  this 
course  was  at  once  adopted.  His  father  was  naturally 
exasperated,  and,  before  he  could  recover  from  this 
shock,  the  imprudent  son  contracted  a  hasty  marriage 
with  a  pretty,  but  weak  and  poorly-educated,  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Westbrook,  a  retired  hotel- 
keeper.     There  could  be  Uttle  sympathy  between  her 

and  Shelley,  and  in  three  years,  in  18 13,  a  separation 
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followed,  a  result  by  no  means  caused  by  the   wife's 
faults  only.     Shortly  after  this  unfortunate  marriage 
he   visited    Keswick    and    became    acquainted    withj 
Southey,  who  saw  that  the  emotional  errors  of  his 
firiend  required    experience  and  time  only  for  thei 
correction.     In  1816  his  unhappy  wife  drowned  heM 
self,  and  Shelley  was  deprived  of  his  Uvo  childrenl 
I  by  a  decree  of  Lord-Chancellor  Eldon,  on  the  ground 

that  a  man  who  professed   atheistical   opinions    was 
unfitted  to  have  the  charge  even  of  his  own  children.  1 
He  then   married    Mary    Wolsfonecroft    Godwin, 
lady  of  intellectual   powers  and  sympathies  suited  to! 
'  his  own  peculiar  mental  temperament. 

The  storm  raised  in  England  by  Shelley's  rash^ 

^L  declarations   and    defiance    of    popular    opinions    in- 

^H  duced  him  to  depart  for  Italy  in    181 8,  and  he  never 

^^H  saw  his  native  land  again.     He  associated  with  Lord 

^^1  Byron  at  Venice,   passed  some  time  at  Pisa,  and,  in 

^H  April,    1823,  took  up  his  abode  at   Lerici,  on    the 

^^M  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  where  he  was  able  to 

^H  indulge  his  passion  for  the  sea.      In  this  Gulf  he  was 

^H  drowned,  the  8th  of  July,  1823,  on  his  return  from  a 

^H  trip  to  Leghorn,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  tempest. 

^H  The  body  was  washed  ashore  in  eight  days,  and  burnt 

^H  on  the  beach  :   the  ashes  were  deposited  in  tlie  Pro- 

^H  testant  cemetery  at   Rome,   near   the  grave  of    one 

^^1  of  his  own  children  and  that  of   his  friend  Keats. 

^^B  Mrs.  Shelley  died  in  London,  the    ist  of  February, 

^^H  1S51,  having  edited,  with   loving   care,  a  complete 

^^■^  edition  of  her  husband's  works  in  1839. 
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Shelley's  poems  and  other  works  would  require  a 
volume  for  their  complete  analysis,  and  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  titles  and  dates  is  all  that  can  be 
given  here.  Two  novels,  one  called  "  Zastrozzi "  and 
the  other  the  "  Rosicrucian,"  were  written  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  He  printed  the  "  Queen  Mab,"  for 
private  circulation  only,  about  1813  ;  the"Alastor" 
in  1 8 15,  while  residing  at  Bishopsgate,  near  Windsor 
Great  Park;  the  "Revolt  of  Islam"  in  1817,  when 
living  at  Marlovv,  Bucks.  The  two  most  impressive 
and  grand  dramas,  "  The  Prometheus  unbound  "  and 
the  "  Cenci,"  which,  to  its  passionate  depths  of 
emotion,  adds  the  awful  darkness  of  deep  crime, 
were  both  written  at  Rome,  where  the  story  of  the 
"  Cenci "  was  mentioned  with  awe  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  drama  of  "  Hellas," 
written  to  celebrate  the  uprising  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  ;  the  "  Witch  of  Atlas  "  ;  "  Ado- 
nais,"  a  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Keats  ;  the 
"  Epipsychidion,"  addressed  to  a  noble  lady  im- 
prisoned in  a  convent ;  and  the  story  of  "  Rosalind 
and  Helen  "  were  all  published  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  Numerous  smaller  pieces,  each  coloured 
and  enriched  by  some  special  beauty,  cannot  be  even 
mentioned  here.  Of  all  the  above  works,  that  which 
excited  the  keenest  resentment  among  the  majority 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  deepest  regret  in  thoughtful 
minds,  was  the  "  Queen  Mab."  Reflecting  and  can- 
did men  would  have  tolerated  outbursts  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  vulgarized  theology  of  the  ignorant, 
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but  they  could  not  pardon  the  headlong  rashness 
which  confounded  pure  truth  with  "  vulgar  errors." 
All  men,  however,  may  entertain  the  hope  that  the 
evil  element  in  Shelley's  works  has  ceased  to  harm, 
while  the  good  remains  to  influence  a  long  succession 
of  generations. 


LlTBR.illY  MEN  .■    NOVELISTS. 


Tlie  Eton  Novelists  of  high  repute  are  but  two  in 
number,  but  these  arc  first-rate  names, — Horace 
Walpolc  and  Fielding. 

HORACE  WALPOLE 
was  the  third  son  of  the  famous  Whig  Premier,*  and 
was  born  October  5tU,  17 17.  After  some  years  of 
private  tuition  he  was  entered  at  Eton  among  the 
Collegers,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  proceeded  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  fellow-commoner. 
After  the  useful  training  aiforded  by  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  he  entered  Parliament  for  the  small 
borough  of  Callington,  in  Cornwall,  which  he  left 
for  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  in  1744,  and  ten  years 
later  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn, 
his  father  having  successively  sat  for  the  two  latter 
places.  HoRACB  Walpoi-e,  though  not  a  man  very 
anxious  for  severe  work,  had  no  invincible  objection 
to  rake  the  salaries  of  numerous  offices  while  others 
did  the  work.  A  prulitable  income,  to  the  amount 
of  about  ^'5,000  a  year,  was  thus  comfortably 
gained,  and  left  the  happy  receiver  at  full  leisure  to 
devote  himself  to  literary  work  and  to  the  pleasant 
excitement  of  building  and    adorning  bis  pet  villa 
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at  Strawbcny-HilL  Though  in  early  life  an  eager 
politician,  he  took  but  little  share  in  public  matters 
during  a  Parliamentary  life  of  twenty-eight  years, 
except  to  oppose  the  war  with  the  American  Pro- 
vinces and  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the 
infamous  attempt  by  the  Government  to  extend  the 
slave  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  So  little  did  he  care 
for  political  fame  that,  on  succeeding  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Orford,  in  1 791,  he  refused  even  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Horace  Walpole  must  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
and  not  as  a  political  man.  Although  he  ajBTected 
to  undervalue  all  honours  derived  merely  from  the 
press,  no  man  was  more  alive  to  criticism,  and  it 
is  certain  that  his  name  has  been  kept  before  men 
by  his  literary  productions  alone.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes :  works  of  fiction,  histories, 
and  letters.  The  first  class  includes  the  "  Castle 
of  Otranto"  and  the  "Mysterious  Mother."  The 
former,  published  as  a  translation  from  an  Italian 
work  under  an  assumed  name,  in  1764,  riveted 
attention  by  pathos  and  depth  of  emotion,  while  the 
terrors  of  the  supernatural  were  mingled  with  the 
tragedy  of  human  events.  Two  words,  power  and 
beauty,  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  story.  "The 
Mysterious  Mother"  is  a  drama  of  most  thrilling 
passion,  and  yet  most  repulsive  from  its  gloomy  sub- 
ject. An  yEschylus  might  have  horrified  an  Athenian 
audience  by  tlie  tale  of  woe,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
tolerated  on  an  English  stage. 
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Though  Horace  Walpole  has,  in  this  Section, 
been  classed  with  the  Novelists,  he  might  have  been 
also  ranked  with  the  historianSj  but  it  seems  better  to 
notice  the  whole  of  his  works  here  rather  than  to 
reserve  any  for  the  following  Section.  His  "  Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  authors"  may  serve  to 
shew  that  kings  have  some  wisdom  and  that  noble- 
men may  possess  both  learning  and  wit.  A  few  of 
the  examples  given  by  Walpole  might  lead  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  His  "Anecdotes  of  painting 
in  England  "  and  "  The  catalogue  of  Engravers  "  are 
stores  of  interesting  matter  for  all  classes  of  readers. 
Tile  "  Historic  doubts  on  the  life  and  reign  of  king 
Kichard  HI"  startled  all  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  last  Yorkist  king  as  a-  monster  of 
wickedness  more  black  than  king  John  himself. 
The  work  hints  that  the  evidence  against  Richard 
is  too  weak  to  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon,  and 
that  the  Scotch  finding  "  not  proven  "  must  be 
entered.  -Men  listened  to  the  advocate  and  then 
went  on  their  way  believing  still  that  Richard  had 
deserved  hanging  at  the  least.  "  The  reminiscences 
of  the  Courts  of  George  1  and  George  l\  "  give  the 
modern  reader  some  unexpected  glimpses  of  manners 
under  the  first  two  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  These  historic  sketches  were  continued 
to  the  tentli  year  of  George  III,  but  not  published 
until  long  after  the  author's  death.  Other  bio- 
graphical and  topographical  works  kept  the  pen  of 
Walpole  and  his  Strawberry-Hill  press  in  constant 
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action,  until  the  end  of  life  drew  near.  Many  ad- 
mirers of  Walpole's  works  think  his  six  volumes  of 
chatty,  elegant,  witty,  satirical,  and  often  malicious 
letters  will  do  more  to  preserve  his  name  than  all  his 
other  writings.  They  will  do  much  for  this  end,  but 
the  "  Castle  of  Otranto  "  is  as  likely  to  remain  as 
long  as  most  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  last 
century. 

Some  have  described  Horace  Walvole  as  a  man 
of  petty  mind,  with  a  special  taste  for  the  spiteful  and 
without  a  gleam  of  generous  emotion.  All  this  is 
overdrawn  :  he  was  not  a  man  of  heroic  mould  ;  not 
very  wide  in  sympathies  nor  yet  very  elevated  in  idea; 
sincerity  was  not  his  cardinal  virtue  and  he  may  have 
preferred  a  witty  to  a  truthful  saying.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  was  not  without  generosity,  the 
best  proof  of  which  is  that  he  was  ready  to  advance 
money  to  a  friend  ;  nor  was  he  incapable  of  honest 
indignation  at  gross  wrongs  and  baseness.  His  con- 
duct to  Cliatterton  has  been  severely  censured ;  but 
the  plain  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chatterton 
tried  to  impose  upon  Walpole  by  a  forgery.  That 
indignation  should  be  excited  by  the  suspicion  of 
such  a  design  ought  not  to  be  very  surprising. 

Horace  Walpole  lived  for  six  years  after  he 
became  Earl  of  Orford  without  once  losing  his  men- 
tal vigour,  though  at  times  terribly  tormented  by  the 
gout.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1797,  in  Berkeley  Square,  London. 
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HENRY    FIELDING. 

This  Etonian,  who  has  been  justly  called  the 
"  father  of  English  Novelists,"  might  reasonably 
claim  a  longer  notice  than  our  space  can  afford. 

Henry  Fielding  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park, 
near  Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  April  22nd,  1707, 
and  was  the  son  of  General  Fielding,  one  of  Marl- 
borough's officers.  He  was  first  educated  at  home 
under  a  reckless  kind  of  tutor,  who  seems  to  have 
been  half  chaplain  and  half  boon-companion  to  the 
father.  However,  young  Henry  received  a  sufficient 
education  to  qualify  him  for  Eton,  where  he  remained 
until  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leytlen,  his  father  thinking  the  law  courses 
there  more  suitable  to  his  son  than  the  curriculum  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.  Young  Fielding's  original 
object  had  been  to  practise  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
then  of  far  more  importance  than  at  present,  but  his 
father  failed  to  supply  him  with  tlie  necessary  funds 
at  Leyden  and  he  returned  to  London  when  about 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  now  found  one  resource 
only  open  to  him, — writing  for  the  stage;  at  which 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  get  just  sufficient  money 
for  his  support  and  no  small  amount  of  fame.  His 
two  satirical  dramas,  "  Pasquin  "  and  "Tom  Thumb," 
stirred  up  the  theatrical  public,  and  the  bitter  person- 
alities of  the  former  even  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  by  which  all  dramas  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.* 

■  10  George  11,  Cap.  38. 
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Fielding  married,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  a  very  attractive  lady  with  a  fortune  of  ^i,coo 
and  now  the  recklessness  of  his  character  appeared, 
lie  loved  his  wife  dearly,  and  yet,  relying  on  the 
inexhaustible  sura  of  ^1,500,  began  a  course  of 
living  which  would  have  required  as  many  thousands. 
The  little  fortune  vanished :  then  his  natural  energy 
revived;  he  turned  again  to  the  law,  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  was  called  to  the  Bar  and  went  the 
Western  Circuit.  His  attention  could  not  be  fully 
given  to  legal  work :  at  one  time  a  play  had  to  be 
written,  at  another  time  a  tale,  or  a  pamphlet,  or  a 
newspaper  essay,  in  order  to  procure  small  sums  for 
the  support  of  his  family.      Amidst  this  whirl  of  un- 

L  profitable  work,  came  incessant  and  agonizing  attacks 
of  gout.  He,  nevertheless,  steadily  set  himself  down 
not  only  to  write  the  novels  which  have  given  him  a 
name,  but  to  compose  bulky  works  on  the  criminal 
law  of  England.  The  latter  laborious  task  answered 
one  purpose  only,  that  of  concentrating  his  legal 
knowledge ;  but  the  former  have  given  him  a  high 
place  in  English  literature.  To  aggravate  all  his 
other  calamities,  his  wife  gradually  declined  in  healtli, 
and  her  death  nearly  deprived  him  both  of  reason  and 
life,  so  intense  was  the  agony  of  remorse  and  affection. 
There  was,  however,  no  repose  for  Fielding;  work 
incessant  was  his  only  security,  both  against  want 
and  the  dissipation  which  sometimes  comes  from 
despair.  The  strong  support  given  by  him  to 
the   Government   in    able   political   pamphlets,   and 
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especially  by  the  newspaper  entitled  "  The  true  Pa- 
triot," in  which,  during  the  great  Jacobite  Rebellion 
of  1745  he  lashed  the  partizans  of  the  Stuarts,  was  at 
last  rewarded.  A  pension  was  granted  and  he  was 
appointed  a  stipendiary  metropolitan  magistrate.  This 
was  in  the  year  1750,  when  he  had  already  become 
noted  by  the  novel  "  Joseph  Andrews  "  and  his  bril- 
liant bit  of  irony  "  The  history  of  Jonathan  Wild 
the  Great."  He  lived  only  four  years  after  he  took 
his  seat  as  a  magistrate,  but  during  this  period  the 
greatest  of  his  works,  "  Tom  Jones,"  appeared.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  books  which  give  their  authors  a 
world-wide  fame,  and  this  not  among  the  rude  and 
coarse  masses  of  the  untaught,  but  with  the  most 
elegant,  learned,  and  philosophical  classes.  His  next 
tale  was  "  Amelia,"  said  by  some  to  shew  a  decline  in 
vigour,  but  it  also  indicates  a  deeper  insight  into 
feminine  character. 

This  was  his  last  notable  literary  work,  for  the 
"  Covent  Garden  Journal,"  while  giving  him  some- 
thing of  a  London  reputation,  did  not  add  to  his 
permanent  fame,  while  the  incessant  worry  and  occu- 
pation of  bringing  out  a  newspaper  twice  a  week 
prevented  him  from  getting  the  repose  his  feeble 
health  required.  An  army  of  diseases  attacked  him  ; 
certainly  no  less  than  three  mighty  foes  laid  siege 
to  the  citadel  of  life, — asthma,  dropsy,  and  jaundice. 
His  old  enemy,  the  gout,  did  not  quite  cease  from 
its  attacks,  and,  under  these  combined  maladies, 
Fielding's    physical    powers    gradually    gave    way. 
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though  his  humour  and  sarcasm  flashed  out  at 
intervals  with  an  energy  which  shewed  the  possession 
of  an  undying  power  within.  At  last  came  the  usual, 
but  generally  useless  prescription,  "  Go  abroad  ;"  and 
accordingly  the  dying  man  departed  for  Lisbon  in 
July,  17545  and  never  saw  England  again.  He  died 
at  Lisbon,  October  8th,  being  then  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year. 

Among  the  three  great  contemporary  Novelists  of 
that  period.  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smollett, 
the  first  stands  out  with  a  marked  distinctness  and 
originality.  The  "Tom  Jones"  of  Fielding,  the 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  of  Richardson,  and  the  "  Rod- 
erick Random  "  of  Smollett  might  well  be  compared 
and  contrasted  as  exhibiting  the  intellectual  characters 
of  the  three  authors.  More  portraits  of  real  life 
would  be  found  in  Fielding  than  in  the  others; 
his  delineations  may  be  highly  elaborated,  but  they 
are  true ;  many  of  his  scenes  are  coarse,  but  the 
age  itself  was  coarse,  and  the  portraits  of  the  age 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  works  of  this  author 
are  no  longer  "  the  rage,"  but  they  will  always  be 
counted  among  the  standard  English  novels. 
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Only  one  really  great  Historian  is  found  among  the 
Etonians,  the  rest  rank  either  witli  the  chroniclers, 
biographers,  or  the  dehneators  of  special  periods. 
The  one  eminent  writer  is  Hallam,  and  the  School 
is,  therefore,  wholly  unconnected  with  those  more 
famous  Historians  who  have  grouped  into  striking 
and  graphic  pictures  the  great  events  which  have 
coloured  the  national  life  of  England. 

EDWARD    HALL. 

Some  refuse  the  title  of  Historian  to  this  old 
writer,  conceding  to  him  the  name  of  chronicler  only. 
His  work  entitled  "  The  union  of  the  two  noble  and 
illustrious  families  of  Lancaster  and  York"  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  than  a  chronicle,  and  has  as  much 
claim  to  take  rank  with  the  histories  as  many  of  the 
works  so  designated.  ■ 

Edward  Hall  was  born,  according  to  some,  in 
Shropshire,  according  to  others  in  St.  Mildred's 
Parish,  in  the  city  of  London,  about  the  year  1495, 
and  was  desended  from  Sir  Francis  Van  Halle,  whose 
name  is  found  among  the  knights  of  the  Garter  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  family  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Van  Halles  of  the  Tyrol,  who 
claimed    relationship    with    the    Imperial    House    of 
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Ch-jrr,?!,  Bjt  Hall  §  life  tss  nor  to  be  spent  as  a 
I/nivcT's'.ry  lecturer;  th;e  Istt  tss  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, and,  entenrsg  at  Grays  Inn,  he  was  there 
caile^i  to  the  Bar  and  became,  in  rapid  succession, 
a  lecturer  to  the  students  of  his  Inn,  Common  Ser- 
jeant of  the  City  of  London,  and  a  judge  in  the 
ShcriflTs  Court.  With  his  judicial  duties  and  practice 
at  the  Bar  he  combined  an  enthusiastic  lore  for  de- 
scribing picturesque  historic  e\-ents,  and  for  drawing 
tlic  characters  of  princes  and  famous  men.  His 
history  comprehends  the  stirring  period  from  the 
first  year  of  Edward  IV,  1461,  to  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  final  rejection  of  Papal 
domination  by  England  was  close  at  hand.  His 
style  is,  in  some  parts,  by  no  means  heavy,  when 
he  writes  in  free  and  unrestrained  English,  putting 
aside  Latin  structure  and  awkward  inversion  of  sen- 
tences. Haij.  certainly  examined,  with  some  care, 
the  conflicting  accounts  of  different  writers,  but  has 
fallen  into  the  serious  mistake  of  not  quoting  his 
authorities.  Tlie  work  is,  nevertheless,  a  useful  help 
to  the  student  of  ICnglish  history.  Hall  dedicated 
his  book  to  tlie  young  King,  Edward  VI,  in  the  first 
year  of  whose  reign  he  died,  1547. 
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LORD    LYTTICLTON. 

Though  Lord  Lyttelton  was  the  author  of  some 
works  which  are  rather  theological  than  historical, 
the  book  by  which  his  name  is  kept  before  men  is  so 
entirely  of  the  latter  class,  and  so  good  of  its  kind, 
that  this  nobleman  must  take  his  place  in  the  same 
order  of  Literary  Men  as  Hume  and  Gibbon, — in 
the  same  order  but  not  at  the  same  elevation,  for 
no  one  will  venture  to  put  Lord  Lyttelton  on  a 
level  with  those  writers. 

George  LYTXEr/roN  was  born  at  Hagley,  in 
Worcestershire,  in  January,  1709,  his  father.  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  being  descended  from  a  family 
which  dwelt  in  the  far-famed  vale  of  Evesham  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Eton  and  Christ-Church,  Ox- 
ford, gave  him  that  classical  training  wliich  har- 
monized well  with  his  natural  tastes.  When  little 
overnineteen  he  began  a  tour  of  Europe,  but  limited 
his  visits  to  the  principal  places  of  France  and  Italy. 
Even  this  slight  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  other 
lands  developed,  in  his  generous  nature,  that  sym- 
pathy with  men  of  all  classes  and  races  which  is  the 
essence  of  benevolence.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
England  he  became  M.  P.  for  Okeliampton,  m 
Devonshire,  and  joined  his  friend  Pitt  in  supporting 
tlie  adherents  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  against 
the  "  King's  party."  This  hostility  was  not  per- 
manent, for  we  soon  find  Mr.  Lyttelton  filHng  in 
succession  the  offices  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1756,  and  the  next 
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year  saw  him  raised  to  the  Peerage  with  the  title  of 
Lord  LvTTELTON,  Baron  of  Frankley.  He  had 
gained  a  high  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  his  eloquence  and  nobleness  of  sentiment.  This 
position  he  maintained  in  the  Lords,  especially  by  a 
most  learned  speech  delivered  on  the  privileges  of  a 
Peer  in  1763. 

The  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life  were  not  marked 
by  any  special  incidents,  and  he  devoted  this  time,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  easy  studies  of  a  litcrarj',  politi- 
cal, and  religious  character.  His  principal  work  is 
"  The  History  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  11,"  which  once  ranked  as  a  really  high-class 
narrative.  The  author  enters  fully  into  the  great 
ecclesiastical  and  state  questions  which  even  then  were 
beginning  to  agitate  Europe.  The  history  would 
even  now  take  a  high  stand  for  the  forcible  style  and 
the  logical  plan  of  the  work,  if  the  discoveries  of  recent 
times  could  be  imported  into  it.  Lord  Lyttelton's 
"  Observations  on  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  pub- 
lished in  1757,  were  the  result  of  the  serious  doubts 
he  had  at  one  time  entertained  respecting  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  extraordinary  change  of  opinion 
in  one  who  had  been  so  determined  an  opponent  of 
the  new  religion,  led  Lord  Lyttelton  to  examine 
the  mass  of  historical  evidence  on  which  Christianity 
is  based.  The  reasoning  has  been  called  "  close, 
cogent,  and  irresistible."  This  work  may  now  be 
deemed  of  little  account,  but  this  is  owing  to  the 
elaborate  works  on  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul 
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by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Stanley,  Jowett,  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  Davidson,  Smith,  Tate,  and  Lewen, 
besides  a  host  of  German  writers.  Such  an  array 
of  modern  learning  must  inevitably  supersede  a  book 
written  above  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Another  work,  "  The  dialogues  of  the  dead,"  was 
formerly  highly  esteemed,  and  the  sentiments  put 
into  the  mouths  of  departed  worthies  may  still  be 
read  with  advantage  even  by  the  men  of  the  19th 
century.  Some  of  the  dialogues  will,  undoubtedly, 
suggest  topics  for  thought  which  the  wisest  among 
us  will  not  despise.  The  qualities  which  give  dis- 
tinctness to  Lord  Lyttelton's  mental  character 
were  power  of  research,  clearness  of  view,  a  philo- 
sophic habit  of  looking  beneath  the  surface,  and  a 
mind  open  to  evidence  from  all  quarters. 

JACOB    BRYANT. 

This  literary  Etonian  occupies  a  peculiar  place 
among  Historians.  He  turned  aside  from  such 
matters  as  the  battle  of  Plassey,  or  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  discuss  questions  about  the  wind  Eurocly- 
don,  the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  and  the  Trojan 
War.  His  pugnacity,  united  to  a  vast  range  of 
information,  and  supported  by  great  energy,  gave 
him  a  name  in  literature. 

Jacob  Bryant  was  born  in  17 15  at  Plymouth, 
where  his  father  held  an  office  in  the  Custonis'  de- 
partment. The  boy  was  educated  for  some  time  at 
a  private  school  near  Rochester,  which  prepared  him 
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for  Eton,  where  lie  remained  several  years  exciting! 
the  wonder  of  sonic  ;ind  the  admiration  of  others  by 
his  powers  of  application  and  amazing  memory.      He 
entered    King's    College,    Cambridge,    in    1733,  and 
there  kept  up  the  same  unremitting  course  of  study. 
After  taking  the  B.  A.  Degree  in    1740,  Mr.  Bhvant 
became  tutor    to  the  sons  of    the  Duke  of   Marl- 
borough, who  afterwards  made  liim  his  private  Secre-  I 
tary  and  also  gave  him  a  well-paid  but  sinecure  office  ' 
in  the  Ordnance  department,      Mr.  Bryant  was  now 
quite  satisfied  with  his  share  of  this  world's  goods, 
and  henceforth  devoted   his  time  to  antiquarian  and 
historical  research.     His  "  Ancient  Mythology,"  pub- 
hshed  in  1774,  plainly  asserted  that  all  the  complex 
fables  of  the  old  world  were  but  corruptions  of  OldJ 
Testament  history  \      He,  however,  insisted  on    the! 
more  reasonable  notion  that  all  tlie  languages  of  the 
earth  had  sprung  from  one  original  stock.     In  the 
"Dissertation  on  the  Trojan  War"  he  boldly  denied-, 
that  any  such  war  had  occurred,  that  the  cirj'  of  Trojt 
was  itself  a  fiction,  and  that  both  the  "Iliad" 
"Odyssey  "had  been  written   by  an  Egyptian  chteff 
who  had  settled  in  Ithaca. 

Besides  these  works  BRYA^T  published  numeroual 
treatises  on  a  variety  of  topics  interesting  to  theo^J 
logical   antiquarians,  such  as  the  plagues  of  EgyjX^ 
the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  the  standing  still  of 
sun  and  moon  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshir 
the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass  which  Samson  used  as  1 
weapon,  and  an  examination  of  the  account  ot  Jonal 
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and  the  whale.  An  immense  amount  of  learning, 
and  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fanciful  speculation, 
are  spread  over  the  pages  of  Bryant's  works.  The 
one  wins  our  respect,  the  other  prevents  our  reliance 
on  his  judgment.  The  latter  par*  of  this  zealous 
scholar's  life  was  passed  at  Cippenham,  near  Eton, 
and  here  his  life  ended  on  November  14th,  1804. 
He  died  in  the  actual  pursuit  of  knowledge,  for 
while  attempting  to  reach  a  book  from  a  high  shelf 
his  foot  slipped,  and  the  resulting  injury  led  to 
a  mortification  which  terminated  in  death.  He 
remembered,  in  a  very  effective  manner,  the  places 
of  his  early  education,  by  leaving  to  King's  College 
his  extensive  library  and  to  Eton  ^1,000  for  the 
benefit  of  superannuated  Etonians.  The  latter  gift 
shewed  a  consideration  for  youths  whose  hopes 
might  be  shattered,  which  manifests  a  generous  kind- 
ness of  heart. 


HENRY    HALLAM. 

This  Historian  may  fairly  be  classed  among  those 
who  have  deserved  the  epithet  great.  No  brilliant 
events  marked  his  life,  nor  did  his  name  become  a 
household  word  among  the  million,  but  he  made 
a  truly  noble  contriburion  to  the  historical  literature 
of  England.  He  also  proved  that  a  writer  may  have 
strong  convictions  and  yet  discuss  the  most  stirring 
questions  with  candour  and  perfect  impartiality. 

Hknky  Hallam  was  born  at  Windsor  in  1777,  his 
father  being  Dr.  Hallam,  Dean  of  Bristol.     Cardinal 
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HalUm,  fibbop  of  Safisbarj-,  who  represented  Cng- 
land  ax  die  Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  and 
boldly  condemned  the  baming  of  John  Huss,  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  this  most  equitable 
of  historians.  Wat.hm  was  at  Eton  from  1791  to 
1793  and  passed  tfaencc  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  B.  A.  Degree  in  1799.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton  of  Clcve- 
don,  Somersetshire,  and  then  devoted  himself  en- 
rirely  to  Uterature.  His  life  would  have  flowed  in  an 
cvca  course  to  the  close  had  not  death  deprived  him 
of  bis  wife  and  all  his  children  except  one  daughter. 
The  decease  of  his  eldest  son  in  1833  was  a  blow 
from  which  Hallam  never  quite  recovered,  and  the 
"  In  Memoriam  "  of  Tennyson  proved  what  a  deep 
regard  the  poet  had  cherished  for  Arthur  Henrj- 
Hallam.  The  famous  Historian  himself  died  ai 
Penshurst,  Kent,  January  22nd,  1859,  and  was  buried 
at  Clevedon,  close  by  the  graves  of  his  wife  and  sons, 
A  few  tourists  to  this  well-known  watering-place 
sometimes  turn  aside  from  the  charms  of  the  sea  to 
visit  the  grave  of  a  narrator,  whose  matchless  imparti- 
ality has  brought  honour  to  the  name  of  Historian. 

The  first  of  Hallam's  great  works  is  the  "View 
of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages," 
published  1818,  in  which  the  state  of  society,  its 
manners,  laws,  arts,  and  literature,  .pass  before  us 
in  true  but  subdued  colours.  All  the  glow  of 
passionate  partizanship,  and  the  bright  tints  which  a 
■  brilliant   imagination   loves  to  shed  over  the  dying 
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glories  of  past  ages,  are  absent  from  tlie-volmnes. 
Truth,  wisdom,  and  learning  speak  to  us,  but  it  is 
in  the  stately  tones  of  preceptors  and  not  in  the 
fervid  language  of  orator  or  poet,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  England  are 
successively  portrayed,  as  on  a  series  of  maps,  be- 
fore us.  A  work  still  more  interesting  to  English- 
men is  "  The  Constitutional  history  of  England 
from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  death  of 
George  II,"  in  which  the  growth  of  the  vast  and 
complex  system  of  our  political  framework  is  traced. 
The  author's  views  on  the  great  questions  which 
must  "ever  divide  Englishmen  into  two  opposing 
parties  are  too  fairly  stated  to  meet  with  much 
objection  from  educated  people.  This  work  appeared 
in  1827,  and,  ten  years  later,  he  published  his  most 
valuable  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
in  the  15th,  i6th,  and  17th  centuries."  This 
comprehensive  survey  of  all  that  European  intellect 
has  accomplished  during  those  three  marvellous 
centuries,  is  a  magnificent  mirror  in  which  the  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  of  three  hundred  years  are 
vividly  reflected.  England  may  have  had  "worthier 
sons  tlian  he,"  but  Henry  Hallam  will  for  ever  hold 
a  place  among  "  the  worthies  "  of  his  country. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


THE     ETONIAN     WARRIORS. 


Any  one  who  peruses  the  Eton  School  lists  and 
notes  the  professions  adopted  by  each  Etonian  will 
be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  numbers  who  have 
entered  the  Army  or  Navy.  That  the  clerical  and 
legal  professions  should  absorb  many  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Men  are  never  called  to  the  bar  or  ordained 
before  the  age  of  twenty-one;  there  is,  therefore, 
ample  'time  for  such  to  pass  through  the  usual 
school  or  college  course  before  entering  on  their 
several  callings,  but  young  fellows  have  frequently 
entered  both  Army  and  Navy  as  ensigns  or  mid- 
shipmen at  an  age  far  too  young  to  have  gone 
through  the  full  course  of  any  grammar  school. 
Such  youths  would,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
go  to  their  regiments  or  ships  from  special  private 
schools.  This  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  the  case, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  a  surprising  number 
of  officers  have  been  Etonians,  and  have  thus 
imbibed  some  taste  for  those  classical  studies  to 
which  the  life  of  the  barracks  or  the  cantonment  is 
not  favourable.  But  although  many  Etonians  are  in 
the  Army,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  College 
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lists  should  contain  the  names  of  more  than  a  few  to 
whom  the  epithet  great  can  be  applied: 


SECTION    I. 

THE    ARMY. 

The  great  military  commanders  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  all  nations  could  be  soon  counted  up,  and 
very  few  of  these  have  come  from  classical  schools. 
If  then  the  following  names  belong,  with  one  notable 
exception,  to  commanders  of  a  second  or  even  third- 
rate  military  genius,  this  is  exactly  what  might  be 
expected.  The  majority  of  all  professions  are  of  the 
second  or  third  intellectual  rank,  and  such  must  be 
the  greater  number  of  the  students  in  every  large 
school.  Fortunate  is  that  school  or  college  which 
sees  no  lower  grades  among  its  members. 

SIR    THOMAS    SUTTON. 

Some  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  famous  founder 
of  the  Charter-House  placed  among  the  military 
Etonians,  but  this  is  really  the  proper  position  for 
one  who  was  Master  of  the  Ordnance  at  Berwick. 
It  is  true  that  he  also  fitted  out  a  privateer  to  aid  the 
English  Channel  Fleet  when  the  Spanish  Armada 
attacked  our  coasts  in  1588,  and  that  he  also  became 
one  of  the  greatest  London  merchants.  But  these 
diversities  of  occupation  cannot  reasonably  deprive 
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him  of  his  claim  to  rank  as  a  military  man.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  engaged  in  actual 
warlike  operations  in  the  Northern  Rebellion  of  1569, 
and  in  the  reduction  of  Edinburgh  and  its  Castle 
four  years  later. 

Thomas  Sutton  was  born  in  1532  at  Knaith,  in 
Lincolnshire,  educated  first  by  private  tutors  at  home 
and  afterwards  at  Eton  under  the  Head-master,  Dr. 
Coxe,*  who  became  bishop  of  Ely  in  1559.  Sutton 
entered  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  1J51,  and  soon 
after  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the 
intention  of  being  called  to  the  Bar.  The  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Pro- 
testants, led  Sutton  to  abandon  his  legal  studies  and 
betake  himself  to  foreign  travel.  He  thus  escaped 
the  possible  and  even  probable  dangers  of  being 
questioned  about  his  religious  opinions.  When  he 
returned  to  England  in  1562  he  found  a  large  estate 
had  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his 
wealth  was  still  further  increased  by  a  long  lease  of 
some  Durham  coal  mines.  His  enormous  income 
became  greater  by  his  marriage  in  1582  with  a  rich 
widow,  who  brought  him  part  of  the  manor  of  Stoke 
Newington,  close  to  London.  His  life  now  had  a 
three-fold  aspect :  that  of  soldier,  courtier,  and  mer- 
chant, a  combination  not  unusual  in  those  times. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  in  something  like  splendour 
until  the  year  1602,  when  the  shadow  of  death  fell 
on   the    Manor-house  at    Stoke  Newington,  by  the 
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death  of  his  wife  in  that  year.  From  that  day 
his  whole  course  of  Hfe  was  altered :  the  social  and 
sumptuous  courtier  became  a  recluse,  and  had  he 
lived  in  the  Middle  ages  he  would,  doubtless,  have 
founded  a  monastery  and  have  become  its  first  abbot. 
As  times  had  changed,  he  founded  the  noble  insti- 
tution known  as  the  Charter-House,  which  resembled 
in  some  respects  the  better  and  more  liberal  monastic 
houses  without  the  vows.  It  was  partly  a  home  for 
those  who  had  been  beaten  down  from  a  higher 
estate  by  the  storms  of  life  and  partly  a  Grammar 
School.  The  old  Carthusian  monastery,  founded  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III  by  the  noble  knight,  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  was  thus,  two  centuries  later,  appro- 
priated by  another  knight  to  a  still  nobler  object. 
The  old  monkish  establishment  had  been  suppressed, 
the  submissive  monks  had  been  pensioned  off,  and 
the  stately  buildings  sold  to  favoured  purchasers, 
from  whom  they  passed  for  only  ,^2,500  to  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  At  this  point  Sir  Thomas  Sutton 
stepped  in  with  an  offer  so  liberal  that  the  Earl 
immediately  sold  the  whole  pile  for  ,^13,000,  making 
an  enormous  profit  on  the  original  purchase.  The 
new  owner  of  the  old  monastery  now  began,  with  all 
speed,  to  settle  the  plan  of  his  proposed  establish- 
ment. Having  himself  been  a  soldier  and  a  mer- 
chant, he  made  provision  for  no  less  than  eighty 
poor  gentlemen  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in 
commercial  or  military  occupations.  The  founda- 
tion  also   included    the   machinery   for   a   grammar 
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school  of  the  first-class^  a  master^  preacher,  and  two 
school-masters,  and  fourty-four  foundation  schcrfars. 
The  whole  scheme  was  organized  in  1611,  when  the 
noble-hearted  fomider  felt  his  end  approaching,  and 
gave  up  the  design  of  becoming  the  first  Mastar  of 
the  new  hospital.  Therefore,  cmi  the  30th  of  CXrtober 
in  the  above  year,  he  vested  the  whole  es^te  in 
trustees,  who  were  also  to  be  Governors  of  the 
charity. 

The  great  work  of  Srrxox's  life  was  now  over; 
he  had  raised  a  noble  monument  more  likely  to  pre- 
serve his  name  than  columns  of  marble  or  bronze. 
He  died  December  the  12th,  161 1,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  and  is  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  his 
Hospital,  where  his  tomb  will  long  speak  of  the 
splendid  magnificence  of  this  English  soldier  and 
London  merchant. 

THE    EA.RL    OF    ESSEX. 

This  last  of  the  Devereux  line  who  bore  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Essex,  was  born  in  1592,  nine  years  be- 
fore the  execution  of  his  celebrated  father.  He  was 
at  Eton  but  a  short  time,  being  soon  removed  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  when  only  ten  years  of  age, 
to  be  under  the  especial  care  of  Sir  Henrj-  Savile. 
If  this  should  seem  young  for  a  student,  what  will 
be  said  of  a  bridegroom  of  fourteen,  that  being  the 
age  of  Lord  r>ssEx  when  he  married  the  beautiful  but 
wicked  Lady  Frances  Howard,  then  aged  thirteen. 
The  young  liusband  was  sent  abroad  for  four  years 
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to  study,  and,  on  his  return,  found  his  bride  had 
"  fallen  in  love,"  if  such  a  phrase  can  be  appUed  to 
her,  with  the  vile  Robert  Carr,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Somerset.  A  divorce  followed  in  1613,  when  she 
was  married  to  Carr,  then  Viscount  Rochester,  and 
Lord  Essex  retired  into  the  country,  where  he 
seemed  lost  to  public  life  for  seven  years.  The  Earl 
married  again,  and  again  a  divorce  followed,  after 
which  Essex  forbore  to  try  further  the  fates  matri- 
monial. But  excitement  he  must  have,  and  he 
found  it  on  the  battle-fields  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Protestant  armies. 
He  even  combined  with  other  English  gentlemen  in 
raising  whole  regiments,  with  which  he  joined  the 
troops  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 

His  military  reputation  led  to  his  appointment  as 
admiral  of  the  fleet  sent  against  Spain  in  1625,  and 
he  was  again  placed  in  high  naval  command  in  the 
fleet  despatched  to  watch  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
France  in  1635.  As  if  to  prove  the  versatility  of  his 
military  skill,  Essex  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
army  sent  against  the  Scotch  in  1639.  He  advanced 
rapidly,  took  Benvick,  and  would  have  advanced 
further  had  not  the  war  been  suddenly  ended  by  a 
treaty.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  between 
Charles  I  and  the  Parliament,  the  Earl  took  the  side 
of  the  latter,  and  his  great  military  experience  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  commander  of  the  troops  raised 
against  the  king.  Essex  succeeded  in  preventing 
Charles  from  marching  upon  London,  and  thus  gave 
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the  Parliamentary  forces  time  for  organization.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  crush  the  Royalists, 
hoping  that  after  some  fighting  both  parties  might 
be  brought  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  But  bolder 
spirits  arose  and  Essex,  being  suspected  of  lukewarm- 
ness,  resigned  his  command  of  the  Forces  in  April, 
1645.  But  Marston  Moor  had,  in  the  previous  year, 
rendered  the  king's  position  nearly  desperate,  and,  in 
two  months  after  the  resignation  of  Essex,  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Royal  army  at  Naseby  really  ended  the 
contest.  Essex  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
Parliament  triumphant  and  Cromwell  on  the  high 
road  to  a  dictatorship,  but  died  before  the  dark 
event  happened — the  execution  of  the  king,  which  he 
would  have  opposed  to  the  utmost.  The  Earl  of 
Ess'fex  died  the  14th  of  September,  1646,  and  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

He  left  few  enemies  to  blacken  his  memory.  Even 
the  Royalists  praised  his  humanity  and  moderation, 
and  could  see  how  much  of  his  vacillation  was  caused 
by  an  earnest  wish  to  reconcile  the  king  and  the 
Parliament.  The  extreme  and  fanatical  republicans 
were  his  most  bitter  foes ;  all  moderation  was  a  crime 
in  their  eyes,  and  none  but  a  "root  and  branch"  man 
would  have  won  their  approbation.  A  blunt  sincerity 
and  something  like  pride  made  Essex  sometimes 
disliked  by  hypocrites  and  ambitious  men,  but  his 
general  conduct  was  that  of  a  man  who  wished  to 
act  honourably,  whose  heart  was  honest,  though  the"  < 
head  might  not  be  always  right. 
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THE    MARQUIS    OF    GRANBY. 

Often  when  passing  an  old-established  village  inn 
we  see  the  portrait  of  a  hale,  hearty,  and  good- 
humoured  general,  looking  as  if  he  were  saying, 
"  How  d'ye  do  ? "  to  every  patron  of  the  inn.  We 
generally  find,  on  closer  examination,  that  the  picture 
is  intended  for  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  won 
unfading  laurels  at  Culloden,  Minden,  Warburg, 
and  Philliphauen.  He  may  be  described  as  the 
most  popular  general  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
century.  He  deserved  all  this  applause,  for  he 
undoubtedly  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  which 
make  an  officer  the  idol  of  his  soldiers  and  the  pet 
of  the  people.  Though  bravery  is  not  the  highest 
quality  of  a  commander,  it  will  always  enhance  his 
merits  with  the  soldiery.  The  Marquis  was  ac- 
customed to  lead  his  men  to  the  charge  in  person,  but 
this  seeming  rashness  was  the  secret  of  the  soldier's 
devotion  to  him.  He  had  another  noble  quality  in  a 
commander :  an  eye  for  good  military  positions,  for 
want  of  which  so  many  an  army  has  been  lost.  This 
General  was  also  noted  for  the  unremitting  care  be- 
stowed on  the  comforts  of  the  private  soldier,  and  for 
never  recklessly  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  troops. 
No  marvel  that  such  a  commander  should  be  the 
pride  of  his  troops  and  a  favourite  with  the  nation. 

John  Manners,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Granby, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  was  born 
January  2nd,  1721.  Having  received  a  good  pre- 
paratory education  from  private  tutors,  he  proceeded 
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to  Eton  and  thence  to  Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 
He  shewed  some  inclinarion  for  a  pohtical  Ufe  bv 
becoming  M.  P.  for  Grantham  and  Cambridge,  but 
was  soon  absorbed  in  the  business  of  a  military  Ufe. 
A  regiment  of  infantry  was  raised,  at  his  own  cost,  in 
the  Rebellion  of  1 745  :  he  became  Colonel  of  the 
Horse  Guards  (Blues)  in  1758,  and  in  the  following 
year  commanded  as  Lieutenant-General  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  receiving  the  especial  thanks  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  for  his  skill  and  energy. 
The  Marquis  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  in  1 766,  but  resigned  in  1 770  and  died  the 
19th  of  October  in  the  same  year. 

SIR    WILLIAM    DRAPER. 

This  able  military  officer,  who  shewed  so  much  of 
warlike  ability  and  energy  in  the  East,  was  born  at 
Bristol  in  1721,  educated  among  the  scholars  at 
Eton,  and  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  Arms  attracted  him  from  the  toga, 
and  he  became  an  officer  in  the  Indian  armv  at  a 
time  when  wealth  and  honours  were  open  to  the 
daring  and  the  able.  Clive  was  then  shewing  what 
a  "  heaven-born  general  "  could  accomplish,  and 
Draper  caught  some  of  the  spirit  of  his  master. 
His  abilities  had  become  so  well  known  to  Chatham 
and  the  heads  of  the  War  Department,  that  he  was 
selected  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  the  Philip- 
pine Isles  in  1762,  with  the  expectation  that  their 
capture  would  terminate  the  influence  of  Spain  in  the 
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East.  A  force  of  nearly  4,500  men  was  sent  from 
Madras  under  Sir  William  Draper,  who  proceeded 
to  attack  Manilla,  the  heart  of  Spain  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  governor  of  the  Philippines  was  also 
the  archbishop,  but,  like  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  shewed  that  the  crozier  might  become 
a  sword,  and  for  twelve  days  resisted  the  assault  of 
Draper's  little  army.  At  last  matters  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  fortifications  of  Manilla  being 
carried  by  storm  on  the  6th  of  October,  1762. 
The  archbishop  then  capitulated,  agreeing  to  pay 
2,000,000  dollars  as  a  ransom  for  private  property. 
The  English  General  shewed  the  advantages  of  his 
classical  education  by  drawing  up  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  in  Latin.  The  money  was  to  be  paid 
as  the  ransom  for  private  property,  but  as  private 
property  is  usually  respected  by  civilized  armies,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Spanish  government  refused  to 
pay  it.  This  proceeding  may  be  deemed  by  some 
to  be  thoroughly  Spanish,  and  Sir  William  Draper 
vehemently  denounced,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  non-payment  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  national 
faith.  The  General  and  troops  had,  nevertheless, 
some  little  consolarion  in  the  form  of  government 
property  captured  at  Manilla,  valued  at  3,000,000 
dollars. 

Sir  William  Draper  received  the  red  riband 
of  the  Bath  on  his  return  to  England,  and  was 
appointed,  in  1779,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Minorca, 
then  held  by  England.     When  the  island  was  taken 
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by  the  Spaniards,  three  years  after,  the  indignation 
Sir  William  Draper  broke  out  in  rather  hasty, 
charges  of  incapacity  and  even  of  treachery  against 
Governor  Murray.  A  court-martial  acquitted  him 
and  his  accuser  was  required  to  apologize.  Sir 
William  Draper's  civil  struggles  were  not  yet 
over.  The  malicious  and  clever  Junius  having 
attacked  some  friends,  and  especially  the  Marquis 
of  Granby,  Sir  William  boldly  grappled  with  his 
formidable  opponent.  Junius,  a  thorough  literary 
man  of  war,  turned  fiercely  upon  the  bold  knighj^ 
and  each  belaboured  the  other  until  their  wrath  was! 
satisfied.  Sir  William  Dhaper  retired  to  Bath  to^ 
wards  the  close  of  life  and  died  there  in  January,  1 787, 


THE    DUKE   OF   WELLINGTON. 

After  all  the  lives  written  of  this  famous  Etonian, 
and  the  publication  of  his  well-known  "  Despatches," 
it  would  be  presumption  to  describe,  in  detail,  the 
hfe  of  such  a  well-known  General.  Every  English- 
man, of  the  present  generation  at  least,  must  have 
clear  notion  of  "  the  Duke,"  both  as  a  militi 
commander  and  as  a  politician.  The  following 
lines  are,  therefore,  intended  only  to  recall  to  the 
memories  of  readers  the  principal  events  in  the  long 
life  of  the  great  soldier  whose  simple  but  grand 
watchword  was  "  duty." 

It  seems  singular  that  both  the  place  and  date  of 
the  birth  of  so  remarkable  a  man  should  be  matter 
of  uncertainty.     It  is  not,  however,  known  whether 
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he  was  born  at  Dangan  Castle,  Meath,  or  Morning- 
ton  House,  Dublin.  The  date  itself  is  variously 
stated,  some  giving  May,  others  April,  1769.  How- 
ever, the  date  of  the  baptism  in  the  register  of  St. 
Peter's,  Dublin,  is  the  30th  of  April,  1769.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  uncertainity  hangs  over  the 
birth  of  the  Duke's  great  rival ;  some  biographers 
giving  the  year  1768,  others  1769.  The  date  usually 
accepted  for  Napoleon's  birth  is  August  15th,  1769, 
which  makes  the  famous  Corsican  commander  a  few 
months  younger  than  his  antagonist.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  father  of  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  or  Wesley  as  he  himself  first  wrote  it,  was  the 
musical  Earl  of  Mornington,  and  the  mother  Anne, 
daughter  of  Viscount  Dungannon.  The  father  died 
when  Arthur  was  but  twelve  years  old,  and  the 
boy's  education  was  mainly  directed  by  his  mother, 
who  first  sent  him  to  a  private  school,  then,  for  a 
very  short  time,  to  Eton,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
the  military  school  at  Angers.  Thus  the  future 
invader  of  France  received  his  early  lessons  in  the 
art  of  war  in  a  French  school.  It  is  worth  the  norice 
of  all  who  have  to  direct  the  educarion  of  the  young, 
that  even  the  mother  of  Arthur  Wellesley  seems 
to  have  deemed  him  a  boy  of  very  inferior  abilities. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  army  as 
ensign  in  the  73rd  regiment,  and  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  slow  promotion.  We  find  him  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  76th  Regiment  in  his  nineteenth  year ; 
from  this  he  passed  to  the  41st  Regiment,  then 
2  u  2 
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removed  to  a  cavalry  Regiment,  the  i  ath  Dragoons, 
and,  when  in  his  twenty-third  year,  became  a  captain 
in  the  58th  Regiment,  which  he  left  the  next  yea* 
for  the  1 8th  Light  Dragoons;  but  not  Hking  his' 
position  here  he  changed  to  the  33rd  Regiment,  in 
which  he  became  a  major  in  September,  1793,  and 
soon  after  lieutenant-colonel  by  purchase.  Before 
this  he  had  commenced  his  poHtical  life  by  entering 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  as  Member  for  Trim 
in  1790,  and  had  been  put  in  the  road  to  higheXr 
military  rank  by  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  aid©., 
de-camps  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  q£} 
Camden. 

About  this  time  Colonel  Wellesley  found  that 
the    course    of  love    does   not    always  run    smooth. 
He    proposed    to    Catherine    Pakenham,    a   younger 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Longford,   but  her  mother, 
objected.     Nevertheless,  in  after  years,  when  We] 
LESLEY   had    risen  to    higher    honour,    he    propo! 
again  and  was     this   time  accepted.      On  this  latti 
occasion  Miss  Pakenham  wrote  to  her  lover  a  lettcTj 
informing  him  that  since  his  first  ofTer  the  small-p03 
had  stolen  away  her  beauty,  and  that  he  was  perfect 
free  to  retract  the  offer  made.     The  gentleman  wi 
not  one  whit  disposed  to  retract,  and  all  then  weni 
smoothly. 

Now  came  a  singular  episode  in  the  life  of  Wel-, 
LESLEY.     He  had   been  sent  to  the  Netherlands 
1794  with  the  33rd  Regiment,  to  co-operate  with  thi 
Forces  under  the  Duke  of  York.     So  disgusted  wi 
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he  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  so 
sensible  was  he  of  the  incompetency  of  the  majority 
of  the  officers,  that,  on  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
England,  he  earnestly  requested  the  Marquis  of  Cam- 
den to  give  him  some  civil  appointment,  either  in  the 
Irish  revenue  or  treasury  departments !  Fortunately 
for  England,  and  for  Wellesley  too,  the  offer  was 
refused,  and  the  future  victor  at  Waterloo  was  forced 
to  remain  in  the  army  against  his  will !  He  had, 
however,  no  good  reason  for  concluding  that  military 
ability  would  not  be  appreciated  even  then,  for 
General  Dundas  had  highly  complimented  Welles- 
ley  for  the  skill  and  energy  shewn  by  him  in 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  troops. 

A  new  era  now  opened.  General  Wellesley  was 
sent  to  India  in  1797,  when  only  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  this  country  became  for  him  a  great 
military  and  political  school.  Any  one  who  will  read 
the  four  volumes  of  "  Despatches  "  written  by  him 
from  1797  to  1804,  will  see  the  rapid  but  gradual 
growth  of  all  Wellesley's  mental  powers.  A  vast 
amount  of  information  was  gained  by  incessant  appli- 
cation, and  by  a  readiness  to  receive  knowledge  from 
every  quarter.  His  genius  was  shewn  in  a  marked 
manner  during  the  campaign  against  the  ferocious 
but  able  Tippoo  Sahib.  This  struggle  ended  in  1799, 
and  then  followed  the  War  against  the  warlike  Mah- 
rattas,  and  the  elevation  of  Major-General  Welles- 
ley to  the  rank  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  against  Scindia,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  great 
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battle  of  Assaye  on  September  23rd,  1803.  Thj 
ceaseless  anxiety  and  labours  he  had  undergone  no 
affected  his  health,  and  arrangements  were  made  fof  I 
his  return  to  England.  It  was  in  one  of  his  early- 
Indian  "Despatches,"  dated  May  19th,  1798,  that 
he  first  wrote  the  name  Welleslev  instead  of  Wes- 
ley. When  the  successful  commander  returned  in 
1805  he  was  created  a  K.  B.,  and  in  the  following,; 
year  married  Miss  Pakenham,  notwithstanding  tho 
small-pox.  Having  for  a  short  time  acted  as  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  detachment  of 
troops  in  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  in  1807,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1808,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Forces 
sent  to  the  Peninsula  to  aid  Spain  *and  Portugal 
against  the  French.  In  the  following  year  General 
Wellbsley  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Forces,  and  now  began  that  long  and  briUiant 
series  of  mihtary  exploits  which  ended  at  Waterloo 
and  gave  him  a  place  among  great  Generals. 

The  Duke  had  now  passed  gloriously  through  the 
first  stage  of  his  life,  and  the  second — the  political 
period — was  now  to  begin.  He  was  in  his  forty-fifth 
year  when  Waterloo  was  won,  and  thirty-seven  years 
more  of  life  were  allotted  to  him,  during  which,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  or  Premier,  or  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  fully  on  all  occasions  made  the 
word  "duty"  the  guide  of  his  life.  Some  of  his 
measures  made  him  for  a  time  unpopular,  but  no  man 
in  England  was,  generally  speaking,  listened  to  with 
more  respect  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     In 
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the  House  of  Lords,  as  President  of  the  Council,  at 
Walmer  Castle,  at  the  Horse  Guards,  or  in  the  streets 
of  London  he  alone  was  regarded  as  "  the  Duke." 
Even  his  curt  sayings,  not  always  complimentary,  be- 
came proverbs,  and  his  unyielding  tenacity  of  purpose 
earned  for  him  the  expressive  description  of  "  the 
iron  Duke." 

No  lingering  illness  made  his  latter  years  a  burden ; 
he  died  almost  suddenly  at  Walmer  Castle,  Septem- 
ber 14th,  1852.  On  the  day  previously  he  had  been 
making  arrangements  for  a  dinner-party ;  on  the  next 
day  a  difficulty  of  breathing  excited  apprehensions, 
the  bad  symptoms  increased,  and  the  Duke  died  in 
the  evening.  Many  can  still  remember  the  lying-in- 
state at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  military  funeral  at  St.  Paul's,  November,  1852. 
May  England  ever  possess  such  men  in  her  days  of 
peace  or  times  of  war. 
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If  few  eminent  military  commanders  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  any  grammar 
school,  in  consequence  of  the  early  age  at  which 
officers  have  usually  received  their  first  commission, 
the  same  cause  has  operated,  with  greater  force,  in 
the  case  of  die  Navy.  The  midshipman  has  often 
entered  a  man-of-war  when  but  a  boy,  and  his  most 
effective  education  has  been  received  on  board  his 
ship.  Some  classical  and  even  general  tuition  has 
been  usually  imparted  at  private  schools,  but  few  of 
the  latter  can  point  to  a  long  list  of  famous  naval 
men  among  their  scholars.  Two  names  only  have 
been  selected  from  Etonians, — the  one  representing 
the  naval  enterprise  and  lieroism  of  the  English 
Navy  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  the  other  exhibiting 
the  trained  and  scientific  British  Admiral  of  the 
Georgian  era.  ^ 

SIR    HUMPHREY    GILBERT.  " 

Many  a  brave  heart  was  saddened  in  England  on 
that  day  when  the  news  came  that  the  bold  and 
patriotic  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  had  met  with  a 
grave  in  the  Atlantic  waters.  The  soldier  honoured 
him  for  the  noble  courage  shewn  on  the  fields  of 
France  and  in  the  suppression  of  an  Irish  rebcHion  ; 
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the  scholar  respected  one  who  closely  studied  the  Utera- 
ture  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  the  lawyers  had  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  a  gentleman  who  had  gone  through  a 
course  of  legal  studies  at  the  Temple ;  and  naval 
men  regarded  with  admiration  the  maritime  enthu- 
siast who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  extend 
the  naval  influence  of  England.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  naval  ex- 
plorer and  earnest  colonizer  than  a  fighting  Admiral, 
although  by  no  means  averse  either  from  giving  or 
taking  hard  blows. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1539,  and,  after  a  few 
years  of  private  tuition,  passed  some  time  at  Eton, 
and  appears  also  to  have  studied  at  one  of  the  Oxford 
Colleges.  His  family  at  first  selected  the  law  for  his 
future  profession,  but  the  enthusiasm  for  maritime 
discoveries,  then  impelling  so  many  of  the  noblest 
men  of  England,  carried  away  young  Gilbert  and 
filled  him  with  an  ardent  desire  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  new  colony  in  distant  lands.  His  abilities  and 
capacities  for  overcoming  difficulties  were  first  tried 
in  the  army.  He  held  important  commands  in 
several  expeditions  sent  out  to  aid  the  Dutch  in  their 
great  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  bigoted 
PhiUp  II  and  in  those  despatched  to  help  the  Hugue- 
nots in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  was 
at  this  time  only  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and,  when 
thirty  years  old,  filled  the  highly  important  and  even 
dangerous  office  of  Governor  of  Munster  under  the 
Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  by  whom  Gilbert 
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was  knighted  in  1570.  This  honour  had  been 
well  earned  by  the  courage,  decision,  and  prudence 
shewn  by  him  in  suppressing  the  numerous  revolts 
of  the  rash  and  selfish  Irish  chiefs. 

Sir  Humphrey  now,  for  a  short  time,  found  com- 
parative repose  by  taking  a  share  in  the  political 
life  of  England,  being  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Plymouth,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
as  noted  for  a  manly  eloquence  in  Parliament  as  for 
energy  on  the  battle-field.  He  might  now  have  sat 
quietly  down  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  having  married 
a  lady  of  foitune  and  being  surrounded  by  all  the 
advantages  which  make  the  life  of  an  English  gentle- 
man so  peculiarly  happy.  But  "  quiet  to  quick 
bosoms"  is  a  torture,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
was  ever  meditating  on  the  glory  to  be  obtained  by 
discovering  a  North-west  passage  to  India,  or  at  least 
by  founding  a  colony  and  becoming  the  lord  of  wide 
domains  in  the  Western  world.  He  even  published 
a  treatise  to  shew  the  probability  of  finding  the  long 
desired  passage  to  India  through  the  icy  seas  of  tlje 
North.  He  also  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  transferring  the  thousands  of  EngUsh 
Poor  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Atlantic.  There 
were  no  emigration  commissioners  then,  no  "  assisted 
passages "  for  the  poor,  but  Sir  Humphrey  soon 
gathered  round  him  a  band,  not  of  paupers  or  of 
disreputable  "  ne'er  do  wells,"  but  of  enterprising 
English  gentlemen,  respectable  mechanics,  and  small 
farmers.      He  at  last  obtained  his  darling  wish,^ 
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permission  to  found  a  colony  in  America.  His 
prospects  were  brilliant  enough  to  stir  the  blood  of 
an  ambitious  man.  A  royal  letter  patent  authorized 
him  to  settle  on  any  part  of  the  American  continent 
not  already  occupied  by  Europeans,  he  paying  to  the 
Crown  one-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  found. 
Might  not  Sir  Humphrey  thus  become  a  king  in 
fact,  and  leave  something  like  regal  power  to  his 
descendants  or  successors  ?  Not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  rights  of  the  natives  who  possessed  the 
regions  thus  appropriated  by  a  people  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Sir  Humphrey  was  not  troubled  by 
any  such  considerations,  and  set  sail  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  magnificent  grant  in  March,  1583.  His 
relation,  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  had,  by  his 
influence  with  Elizabeth,  induced  the  Queen  to 
patronize  the  expedition,  and  she  even  sent  the  enter- 
prizing  navigator  a  present  from  herself  in  the  form 
of  a  "  golden  anchor,  guided  by  a  lady,"  By  this 
symbol  Ehzabeth  doubtless  intended  to  hint  that  she 
was  really  the  head  of  the  expedition.  He  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  took  possession  of 
the  country,  and  began  to  grant  leases  to  many  of 
his  associates.  The  country,  however,  was  not  quite 
the  paradise  the  emigrants  had  anticipated ;  Sir  Hum- 
phrey, therefore,  sailed  with  his  companions  to  find 
a  more  desirable  region.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn, 
the  storms  were  sweeping  along  the  coast,  and  two  of 
the  three  small  vessels  which  formed  the  little  fleet 
never  saw  land  again.     One  sank  in  the  first  tempest ; 
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Sir  Humphrey  was  himself  in  the  smallest,  a  sloop  of 
ten  tons  only,  and  she  suddenly  disappeared  about 
midnight  on  the  9th  of  September,  1583.  The  last 
time  the  crew  of  the  third  ship  saw  the  Admiral  was 
just  before  sunset,  when  he  was  standing  on  the  poop 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  as  if  reading  prayers  to  the 
crew  and  company. 

Thus  ended,  in  an  ocean  grave,  the  bright  prospects 
of  the  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  naval  officer. 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  ^H 

EARL    HOWE.  ^ 

This  is/the  greatest  naval  name  connected  with 
Eton,  or  indeed  with  any  English  grammar  school. 
Neither  Lord  Nelson  nor  Earl  St.  Vincent,  the  only 
possible  rivals  to  Lord  Howe,  was  educated  at  any  of 
the  great  schools,  and  Eton  has,  therefore,  the  pccu- 
Har  honour  of  placing  on  her  School  lists  the  name 
of  the  only  great  English  Admiral  associated  with 
any  of  the  classical  seminaries. 

Richard  Howe,  afterwards  Viscount  and  then 
Earl,  the  second  son  of  Viscount  Howe,  Governor  of 
Barbadoes,  was  born  in  the  year  1725.  His  mother 
was  Mary  Sophia  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Baron  Kil- 
mansegge,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  George  I  before 
he  became  king.  Richard  Howe  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  through  a  regular  course  of  study,  re- 
ceiving when  very  young  a  commission  on  board  the 
"  Severn,"  then  forming  one  of  the  fleet  destined  for 
America,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Anson. 
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It  would  be  iiseless  to  narrate  in  detail  all  the 
engagements  in  which  Howe  took  a  part  and  by 
which  he  rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession. On  the  coast  of  America,  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  French  coast,  and  on  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic he  equally  shewed  his  energy  and  tactical  skill. 
Whether  attacking  a  French  coast  battery ;  cutting 
out  an  enemy's  ship  under  a  tempest  of  shot;  sur- 
veying the  rocks,  shoals,  and  dangerous  inlets  along 
a  hostile  coast ;  blockading  Brest  or  capturing  Cher- 
bourg ;  manoeuvring  to  intercept  a  fleet  or  breaking 
the  line  of  the  foe  on  the  memorable  first  of  June, 
Howe  ever  proved  himself  to  be  a  thorough  naval 
commander.  Nor  was  it  only  on  the  quarter-deck, 
when  surrounded  by  the  smoke  and  fire  of  a  battle, 
that  he  shewed  the  cool  decision  which  indicates  a 
reserve  of  mental  power.  Even  two  years  before  his 
death,  when  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  he  was  the 
principal  agent  in  bringing  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore 
and  at  Spithead  back  to  their  duty. 

The  great  event  of  this  Admiral's  life  was,  un- 
doubtedly, his  victory  on  the  famous  first  of  June, 
over  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Villaret.  The  splendid  style  in  which  Howe,  in  his 
own  ship,  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  charged  and  broke 
through  the  French  line  would  have  made  the  victory 
more  decisive  had  the  Admiral  been  properly  seconded 
by  all  his  captains.  But  only  five  of  his  ships  broke 
through  the  hne,  the  rest  engaging  the  enemy  to 
windward  and    thus    allowing  some  of  the  defeated 
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ones  to  sail  away  before  the  wind.  The  French  | 
Admiral  Villaret  thus  managed  to  escape  with  many  j 
of  his  battered  vessels.  The  victory  was  however  I 
a  decisive  one,  seven  of  the  French  ships  being  I 
ultimately  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Some  1 
critics  have  excused  Howe's  captains  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  the  Admiral  himself.  They  allege  | 
that  he  was  wanting  in  the  firmness  necessary  for  I 
bringing  all  the  ships  of  a  fleet  to  manceuvre  in  i 
exact  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down.  Earl  St.  | 
Vincent  secured  this  result  by  a  strictness  of  dis-  I 
cipline  which  bore  down  all  obstacles;  and  Nelson  j 
accomplished  the  same  by  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  , 
which  he  communicated  to  all  under  him. 

This  celebrated  battle,  though  called  the  action  of  1 
June  ist,  really  began  on  May  29th,  by  a  series  of  J 
partial  actions  which  led  up,  at  last,  to  the  general 
fight  of  June  ist.      A  thick  fog  covered  both  fleets  j 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  and  the  fol- 
lowing   passage,    given    in    the    life    of    Sir    Edward 
Codrington,  illustrates  the  coolness  of  Lord  Howb 
under  such  perilous  circumstances.      An  oflicer  came  \ 
to  make  the  morning  report ;  "  Lord  Howe  was  in 
"  his  great-coat,    silting  in    an    arm-chair,    his    only  ' 
"  resting  place  from  the  time  of  our  falling  in  with  f 
"the  enemy,  and  the  following  dialogue  took  place: 
"  '  Well,  sir,  how  is  the  weather  ? '      '  My  lord,  I  am  1 
"  'sorry  to  tell  you  that  the  fog  is  now  so  thick  that  \ 
"*we  cannot  see  anything  beyond  our  own  ship,  and  I 
"*God  knows  whether  we  are  standing  into  our  fleet  I 
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"  *  or  that  of  the  enemy  ! '  I  can  never  forget  the 
"  contrast  of  Lord  Howe's  answer,  *  Well,  sir,  it  can't 
'"be  helped;  we  must  wait  with  patience  til!  the 
"'weather  improves.'  When  the  time  had  come  for 
"  closing  with  the  French  fleet,  the  signal  for  action 
"was  given,  and  then  the  Admiral  shut  his  signal 
"  book,  with  the  remark  to  the  oflicers  of  his  ship, 
"  '  Now  gentlemen,  no  more  book — no  more  signals. 
" '  I  look  to  you  to  do  the  duty  of  the  "  Queen 
"  '  Charlotte  "  (his  own  ship)  in  engaging  the  French 
"  '  Admiral.  I  do  not  wish  the  ships  to  be  bilge  and 
"  '  bilge,  but  if  you  can  lock  the  yard-arms  so  much 
" '  the  better,  the  battle  will  be  the  sooner  decided.'  " 
An  instance  is  given  of  a  singular  outbreak  of  temper 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Howe  during  the  battle :  the 
guns  of  the  "  Queen  Charlotte  "  were  rapidly  firing 
into  a  French  vessel,  but  the  dense  smoke  prevented 
the  Admiral  from  seeing  clearly,  and  he  supposed  it 
was  an  English  ship  into  which  his  men  were  firing 
by  mistake.  He  sent  down  orders  to  cease  firing : 
the  firing  continued.  Lord  Howe  ran  down  to  the 
battery  and  struck  with  his  sword  Lieutenant  Hale  : 
the  Admiral  soon  found  out  his  mistake. 

Lord  HowE  was  sixty-nine  years  old  when  this 
crowning  victory  was  won,  and  Uved  only  five  years 
after.  These  last  years  of  life  were  passed  in  some- 
thing like  seclusion  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Severe  attacks  of  the  gout  gradually  undermined 
his  health,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1799,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  will  long 
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shine  on  the  glorious  roll  of  British  naval  heroes. 
Lord  Howe  had  succeeded  to  the  Irish  title  of  Vis- 
count on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1758, 
and  was  created  an  Earl  in  the  Peerage  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1788. 


THE    END. 
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Young,  Edward,  I3i«h^ip  of  Dromorc 
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